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la  marge  Intarieure. 
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wittiin  ttie  text.  Whenever  posalble,  theee  liave 
baan  omMed  fmn  ffening  /  II  aa  peul  que  certakie* 
paga*  btanctw*  ajouttaa  lor*  d'une  laatauration 
appaialaaant  dan*  la  mte,  mala,  kxique  oela  atalt 
pQ**ltjle,  ces  paga*  n'ont  pa*  ata  flhnaa*. 


L'Inatltut  a  micronima  la  nwillaur  axamplaira  qu'll  lui  a 
*M  posalbia  da  aa  procurar.  Laa  detail*  da  cat  axam- 
plaira qui  aont  paut-4tra  uniqua*  du  point  da  vua  blbli- 
ograpblqua,  qui  pauvant  modlflar  una  Imaga  raprodulta, 
ou  qui  pauvant  axigar  una  nwdllicatlona  dana  la  mMti- 
oda  normals  da  filmaga  aont  indiquto  cl-da*aoua. 
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L'MMnplair*  fUmt  fut  rapreduil  grtc*  i  la 
■Ibllothiqua  national*  du  Canada 


Tha  Imaaaa  appearing  har*  ara  th*  baat  qualltv 
poaalbla  conaMaring  th*  eondlMon  and  laglbiUty 
of  th*  original  eapy  and  In  k**plng  with  th* 
filming  eontrsat  «p*elf  Icatlena. 


Lai  Imagat  lulvantat  ont  ttt  r*produit*«  *v*e  I* 
plua  grand  toin,  eompta  t*nu  d*  la  condition  at 
d*  I*  nanat*  da  l'*a*mplair*  film*,  at  an 
eenformM  ava*  I**  eondltien*  du  eontrit  da 
fUmaga. 


Original  sopiaa  in  printad  papar  eavara  ara  fUmad 
baglnning  with  iha  frant  eovar  and  anding  an 
tha  laat  paga  with  a  printad  or  llhiatratad  Impraa- 
«ion.  ar  tha  back  eovar  whan  approprlaia.  AU 
other  original  eapla*  are  filmed  beginning  an  tha 
firit  pege  with  a  printed  or  Hluatreted  Impree- 
•Ion,  end  ending  on  the  laat  page  with  a  printed 
or  llluetreted  impreaaion. 


Tha  laet  recorded  freme  on  each  mierofiehe 
•hell  eonuin  the  lymbol  -^  Imeening  "CON- 
TINUED"), or  the  (ymbel  ▼  Imeening  "CND'I, 
wrtiiehever  eppiiea. 

Mepa,  platae.  eherta,  etc.,  mey  be  filmed  at 
different  reduction  retioa.  Thoae  too  large  to  be 
entirety  included  in  one  expoture  are  filmed 
beginning  in  the  upper  left  hend  comer,  left  to 
right  and  top  to  bottom,  a*  many  framet  ee 
required.  The  following  diegrema  llluauata  the 
method: 


Lee  eaempleiree  orlgirMux  dont  le  oouvertura  »n 
papier  eel  Imprlmde  lont  flimai  en  oomm*n«ani 
par  la  premier  plot  et  en  termlneni  toil  par  le 
dernidre  pege  qui  compone  une  emprainta 
d'Impreaalon  eu  d'iUuatratien.  lolt  par  la  lacand 
plat,  aalon  le  caa.  Teua  le*  autr**  *x*mplairaa 
erigineui  tent  fllmd*  en  commen«ant  par  la 
premiere  pege  qui  compone  une  emprainta 
d'impraeaion  ou  d'iUuatration  *t  *n  t*rminant  par 
la  demidre  paga  qui  eemperte  une  telle 
empreinte. 

Un  dee  aymbolee  suivanti  apparaltra  tur  la 
damidre  image  da  cheque  microfiche,  icion  i* 
caa:  i*  symbol*  — » tignifi*  "A  SUIVRE".  I* 
•ymboi*  ▼  tignifi*  "FIN". 

L**  eaitea.  planchee,  tebieeux.  etc..  peuvent  ttr* 
filmda  t  d**  taua  da  reduction  diftdrenit. 
Loraque  le  document  eat  irop  grand  pour  tira 
raproduit  an  un  saul  eliehd.  il  eat  fiimd  A  partir 
da  I'angle  lupdrieur  gauche,  do  geuehe  *  droit*. 
et  do  haut  an  bat.  an  pranant  le  nombr* 
d'im*g**  ndc**taira.  Lea  diagrammet  tuiventa 
illuatrent  le  mdthode. 
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»«ht  of  calm,  tro^y  yZ^T^-  Tr>  "^^  "  fort" 
«"«  water,  warming^tlrS  wh^"''  ^^  "'"^^  "^"K 

">«»•     Guided   by  the  wink^L  i!      "»  ^''"'  "^  "Jwell- 
point  an  outwarilboundZ'*'  ^7  "'^  »*«"«''''  «K>ky 

of  the  Ga«loch,  -vj  J^bW  ^\^'«>,  m  the  «o„tJ 
"belter  of  H«,„e.th  pZtZV^  t^T^^  ^"''^n  the 
mtervening  flori.  for  i  £L  "'^^"^  '"**'«'  «>« 
playground.  ^^"  ^"8  "  the  routh  wind'. 

Almost  at  the  winil'«  4S^t 

nVn  and,  throwing  „„."il^'"8  «"«»  Lennox  had 

next  room  and  extfnied^J"«-8°'^'  «°ne  into  tSe 

the  hearth.     The  old1^„  ?„  S^  ^'^^  *^*  ^'^  »n 

«I»  the  thaw  come.Tuth""      ^  ^  "^^  hi,  eyes. 

Yes,  father." 
"  You  are  sure  ?  " 

"  Yes,  father.     The  mntK  ™-  j  •      . 
coming."  ""^  ""th  w,nd  ,s  rising.    A  storm  is 

"yj".*^,?  "Sht-light  last  till  day?" 
^«-^;i^g^d;ar?"'  "^'^  '-  °'«'-k.    Do  ,„„  ^^, 
"Nothing,  Ruth,  nothing." 
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■word-like  beam  from  the  revolving  light  over  mt  the 
aoch. 

"  A  itomi  i«  coming — at  lart,"  she  had  murmured,  M 
though  ihc  were  longing  for  a  ttorm. 

And  now  it  waa  afternoon,  and  the  whimper  had  become 
a  howl,  the  drizzle  that  rtarted  at  dawn  a  deluge.  Tlie 
window  at  which  Ruth  aat  ahook  at  the  charge  of  the 
he«vy  gUutx;  against  the  glaw  the  big  dropi  came  in 
rattling  volleys.  From  this  window,  in  dear  weather,  one 
could  see  all  of  the  Clyde  that  flows  between  Dumbarton 
Rock  and  the  Cumbraes,  also  Loch  Long,  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  Loch  Goil.  B<it  to-day  the  nearest  hills,  the 
low,  smooth  hills  above  Covn,  were  thickly  blurred,  and  at 
times  blotted  out,  by  the  rain-mist.  From  the  crests  of 
the  short  waves  running  up  the  loch  the  spindrift  scurried 
like  dust,  or  rose  in  whirling  clouds  high  above  the 
sur&ce.  A  steamer,  her  once  smart  yellow  funnel  blotched 
with  brine,  .staggered  across  the  loch,  her  paddles  beatuig 
air  and  water  alternately,  while  breakers  burst  in  spray 
over  her  bow  and  fore-saloon.  A  grey  scene ;  yet  there 
was  movement  in  it,  and  Ruth  welcomed  it  after  the 
long  blue  calm  and  silence.  A  work-basket  and  a  novel 
lay  on  a  small  table  ready  to  her  hand,  but  she  was 
attracted  by  neither. 

The  room  was  of  fair  size,  '•nd  had  an  air  of  comfort 
The  furniture  was  of  heavy  maiiogany,  the  carpet  had 
been  patched  in  places,  and  the  ceiling  was  dingy ;  but 
the  dark-red  walk  and  the  books  which  half  covered  them, 
the  heavy  crimson  curtains  and  the  ruddy  wood  fire  made 
it  a  oozy  place  on  a  winter  afternoon.  On  either  side  of 
the  ornately  gilt  mirror,  above  the  grey  marble  mantelpiece 
and  old-fadiioned  grate,  hung  a  painting.  "Tiat  on  the 
right  was  the  portrait  of  a  woman  of  perhapx  thirty,  a 
woman  with  a  certain  delicate  beauty  of  featiu«  and,  so 
far  as  one  could  judge  from  the  artist's  work,  moderate 
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C-.  wJo  J„ra*"^^rr'^   «"">••  "Other  .nd 
twelve  yt^  ^  ^"^  "^^^  '*"  "•»"""  of  e«h  other. 

of  pale-blue  hj^rfnth.     A^ ' JL^"  "??:'  "8«  P"f 

C^s  •.::^r  ti^^  "^  - -n^o- 
l^;S"^S  tli?t?4^Se^^>" '^^^^^ 

tnedto  ig„o«  it  for  thelrClS^f  ^*1^ 
helped  her  a  little.    For  Tea«.  w.*l.  Tl     ^«  »tonn 

after  the  early  dinner,  and  te  S  af  ^e  Idrl*"^^ 
«w,„g  or  reading,  until  five  o'clock.  Bu^Sr  ^1  ,v^ 
had  come  to  consist  of  habits.  Her  fetW'  i  J^  '"''= 
at  his  bedside  at  seven  in  thrmo^fbl^tebr"' 
and  eggs-always  bacon  and  eKB»-at2h^^l     ^^ 


^*fcil 


'  ijl 
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itMk,  foUowwi  bjr  •  iiiilli-pii(kUi« ;  thwi  Um  kmg  after- 
noon—in  Mimiiwr  •  *tn>U  ■ft«r  tM,  in  winter  the  rtiidy 
for  Ml  hour ;  at  nren  oViodc  the  parlour  down-atains  whwe, 
at  hm  requent,  liie  aooMtimM  idayad  tha  asbaoatad  piano 
while  ha  drawnd  or  nad ;  then  nipper— bread,  ehaaea  and 
coeoa— at  nine.  And  lo  to  bed.  The  taut  two  yrTi  had 
made  a  few  iligfat  variation!  in,  or,  rother,  addition*  to,  her 
duties,  luch  u  lighting  the  oiI-«tove  in  iiia  bedroom  at  the 
firrt  hint  of  froet,  and  eztinguiahing  it  ai  loon  aa  a  thaw 
•earned  rertain. 

"  A  itorm— at  iMt,"  ihe  had  mtmnured. 

The  clock  on  the  mantel  chimed  thrice.  The  man  in 
the  eaqr-chair  glanced  up  at  it.  Then  hii  gaaa  lanJc  back 
tothefire,  and  the  tapping  wai  retumed.  A*  he  lat  then 
Mr.  I>nnos  made  a  fine  picture  of  the  venerable  patriarch. 
Hb  wai  a  grandly-formed  head,  and  hii  itlvery  hair  wan 
itill  thick  and  rather  long;  his  beard  well-nigh  covered 
hi«  cheit  When  he  walked  abroad  people  turned  to  look 
again  at  the  handwme  old  man.  For  hanr><iome  he  wai, 
even  in  hii  leventy-third  year.  IVople  akt  remarked  on 
hit  finely-carved  feature*,  but  probably  no  one  carried 
away  m  affectionate  memory  of  his  face.  Ailer  all, 
exprewion  counts  before  beauty,  and  this  old  man's  face 
was  curiously  lacking  in  the  former. 

James  Lennox,  famous  in  his  day  as  a  professor  of 
mathematics,  and  still  remembered  as  the  author  of  several 
absbw  works,  had  married  comparatively  late  in  life. 
His  wife  gave  him  a  son  and  daughter,  and  for  twenty 
years  his  face  did  not  lack  expression,  though  it  was  rarely 
actually  animated.  He  bad  never  been  an  emotional  man. 
Yet  his  wife's  death  melted  him  to  tears  and  bitter  lamen- 
tations, and  friends  said,  "  How  he  must  have  loved  her ! " 
In  those  days  he  dung  to  Ruth,  a  giri  not  done  with  school. 
But  his  boy's  death,  so  soon  afterwards,  changed  every- 
thing.   It  seemed  to  freere  the  man's  very  souL    For  he 
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»"•«.  »d  did  hi.  ^11  wti,.X  J2!7  **""•  -"^  '^ 

«b.  WM  now  ,„  W  iZ7yZ':^tr'^'-'l^^^ 

'^  ^  ".  b.  net  :Sl^'rt  't^'^T   «» »^ 

P^e«u«  did  not  «em  wort^^^hife    8r*'''T-     "^ 
IitUe  moi«,  and  tried  h.^i    *        .       ""*  """"'y  ««d  • 

but  Ae  did   not  t^'^eltK^''^'^  *•"■•*• 
"mething  to  do  with  her  pitiX        ^'^  ^*^  ^ 
"A  rtorm    at  i^.  ^  ^^  ^^ 

•t^erJntakingfhenS^tr.      P""''"^    ^« 
lurch,  mx.ve«d,  and  ZT^       ''«"^»  t^n^ndou. 

b«d.er«.th.t;o.«wriSl."r :;:  r"»'"« 

•quirted  through  the  Iatt?rT»l,  ^?.  """  ^^  ^d 
«wyeddight]/«,Z*  h.r  ""  P«»dJe-box  Ruth 
lie  ne:.tUe"  3^  ""*  "".''"^  «•«  teamer. 
■■--the  spra^hffit"^:,"-''.  ^^  '«"  - 

^'    "^  '^y  ""gBested  power  mther  than 
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•tUctiw,  work  mtiwr  thm  play  j  «ho  know  morv  about 
hoM  than  bockay  dubs  mow  about  ganJvtiitig  tlian  golf. 
IVobaUy  ihe  wotikl  never  make  a  aatiafactory  partnM-  in  a 
Kaine  of  lawn  tennin,  but  one  couM  i.tiaglne  bar  m  a  good 
comrade  in  a  panic-itricken  crowd.  Not  that  her  muncular 
iitrength  wa*  In  itnelf  appan-nt ;  it  Hhowud  in  ber  ftce 
carriage  tuul  in  the  auiy  iwing  of  ber  limbik  Bough 
oxcrdM!  dom  not  neccMarily  coamen  any  mora  thun  doe* 
Ucnteel  .port  alway*  reflne.  There  wai  a  rcrtaiii  arrogMice 
in  her  rouvcmviitis  a  certain  pride  in  bur  ropoM>— the 
unronM-iotiK  arrogann-  bikI  pri<Ir  of  one  never  humbled  by 
phyniral  wcaknen.  She  wore,  a>  «be  nearly  alwayi  did,  a 
white  linen  blouw  with  .tiff  collar,  black  tie,  and  a  black 
»kirt     Her  father  objected  to  coloum. 

The  health  of  ber  body  looked  bravely  ftwn  her  eye., 
and  ibowed  wflly  on  ber  skin.  It  wai  her  eye.  and  com- 
plexion that  you  notice*  8nt.  Her  eyei  wen  of  a  ycry 
dark-grey,  and  met  youw  with  uncompromicing  directncM ; 
hw  colour  nuggentcfl  Ute  imn,  not  sunburn— a  clear  faint 
brown,  witi  a  6nc  bint  of  warmth.  Her  hair  was  almost 
Mack.  Her  other  features  might  strike  you  at  first  as  a 
trifle  masculine-the  nose,  straight  and  well-formed,  but 
a  little  large ;  the  mouth,  also  somewhat  large,  with  lipg 
scarlet  and  tenderly  shaped ;  the  teeth,  white  and  strong, 
but  not  perfectly  regular;  the  chin,  rounded,  yet  with  a 
suspicion  of  aggrowiveness ;  the  brow  just  escaping  "  clever- 
ness "  »ith  the  aid  of  the  thick  hair  above  it ;  the  cars  set 
close  to  Uie  head,  but  noi  to  be  termed  "shell-like." 
Altogether,  a  face  to  inspire  immediate  confidence,  if  not 
quick  admiration. 

The  steamer  passed  from  her  view,  and  Ruth  went  back 
to  her  seat.  Presently  she  became  awaie  thui  the  tapping 
had  ceased.  She  wondered  if  her  father  bad  got  back  to 
his  writing.  She  hoped  so.  The  last  three  dap  had  been 
tiying.    She  bad  a&ked  hiui  several  times  if  he  were  feeling 
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"Ruth.-  ^^ 

"Yosfithw." 

"Ruth." 

"IWt  wony  about  it.  fcther.    Would  you  ««,  to 

onU'^^Ung.p^""'"'  *^  '^  «'"'-"    «»  '^«'  the. 
lie  pencil  „oved,  ^uivewd,  rtopped, 
Kuth !  .  .  .  1  cwi't  write." 

'^wS  T'\'"'  '•"  ••"  ^'  ''"'  ^''™''  "'d  pencil. 
396.  wir.r  r  '  '*""""'*'  *»«'  telegraphic  .J<W- 
^  West  Kmg  Street,  Gla^w.     Must  JyomcSZ 
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Havajoa  writtM 


"O^     1*  nw-.g,  .«,t  .1  MK*    Go  now- 

nouSllI;!!!^"^  J*"  •"«»»"•'"'"'    Would  ,«. 

"  A  little  .rwM,  •  llttl.  w«ri€d_lh,t'i  .11      I   .1^ 

T.U  AflMi  ta  brinJlT^v    **^  ""'  "«'«-«  very  little. 

^     "•'^'««»''"»««»mii»ndMd«Kled*lth„ 
-r^  going,  father;  bat  let  n.    ~t   vou  th.  .     -j 


n 

I'oni  (k}ra  had  p.^-,t    ..^  ,. 

•«W  doctor.. in.,  tuZi^hi'^'r'l''-     "'^ 
•Jlo«r«|  .  doctor  tJ1,|„  f  li  i"""  *•»•>«  »-d  new 

««».    If  h.  lud  Jmd^iZ  ^'  """"^  '^  »»  W.  own 
•       '.  Mr.^^iJl'2;.'*^^'  W«  "W  ftiiTLl 

2^w  «d  .v«^  „,  tiXr'r?  u^4J^ 

•h'lie  .mote  hi.  fcdcd  cvoic  .~i  .  Y  •"«">««»  "in- 

hu  wdice^hicr  j„"a"^p^''b2^  St  '^'^ 

"  Vou  will    tiOec  wnie  teiL  mTw^^  '  *"y- 
•rtting  the  t«y  on  the  UUe  ^'"»»''''  •»*  -W, 

IWon  me,  but  i.  yo„r.u„t  .tlSSi?-  "^  ""• 
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«  She  in  aideep.    Shall  I -" 

"  No,  no.  We  need  not  trouble  her  in  the  meantime. 
The  matter  concenu  only  yourself,  Miss  Lennox."  Mr. 
Williams  took  the  cup  of  tea  she  proffered  and  helped 
himself  to  a  sandwich.  "  It  is  nearly  a  year  since  I  last 
talked  with  my  old  friend,  your  father,  my  dear.  At  that 
time  I  gathered  from  certain  things  he  said  that  he  had 
never  spoken  to  you  of  his  affairs.    Am  I  right  ? '" 

"Yes,"  she  answered  in  a  low  voice. 

"And  since  then?"     He  paused. 

"  He  never  at  any  time  spoke  to  me  of  his  affairs,  Mr. 
Williams." 

"  Ah.  I  had  been  hoping  that  he  might  have  done  so. 
I  believe  he  meant  to  do  so." 

"  He  wanted  me  to  send  for  you  just  before  he— that  after- 
noon, Mr.  Williams.    He  seemed  most  anxious  to  see  you." 

The  lawyer  sighed.  "  Doubtless  he  wanted  to  see  me 
on  your  account.  Ah,  yes!  During  his  latter  years  he 
more  than  once  told  me  he  would  discuss  your  future  with 
me — some  day.  And  he  never  spoke  to  you  of  your 
future?" 

«  Never." 

For  a  moment  or  two  Mr.  Williams  sipped  his  tea. 

"On  one  occasion,  some  years  ago,"  he  resumed,  "I 
ventured  to  ask  your  father  to  make  his  will,  also  to  ap- 
point some  friends  as  trustees.  He  did  the  first — the 
briefest  will  I  ever  handled — but  put  off  doing  the  second. 
All  that  your  father  had,  my  dear  Miss  Lennox,  is  now 
yours — ^yours  to  do  with  as  you  please,  without  let  or 
hindrance.  If  I  may  say  so,  it  is  a  heavy  responsibility 
for  a  young  woman."     He  regarded  her  impressively. 

She  felt  he  expected  her  to  speak. 

"  I  will  be  careful,  Mr.  Williams.  I  suppose  there  will 
be  enough  to  live  on — for  Agnes  and  myself.  But  I  haven't 
thought  of  it  at  all." 
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Mr.  Williamii  rtroked  hJH  nhavcn  upper  lip  while  he 
wondered  once  more  what  motive,  if  an",  had  posRemied 
his  old  friend.  i™~~~ 

"Enough  to  live  on,  certainly,"  he  muttered  presently 
"surely  enough  to  live  on.  .  .  .  Let  me  tell  you  a  little 
»to^,"  he  said  abrupUy.  He  then  ate  a  couple  of  sand- 
wiches, finished  his  tea,  and  presented  his  cup  for  more 

I' About  thirty  years  ago,"  he  began,  in  the  moderatdy 
animated  voice  that  often  comes  to  elderly  men  after  the 
fanereal  duties  are  quite  over,  "your  father  and  a  mutual 
friend,  whose  name  I  need  not  mention,  embarked  upon  a 
certain  gold-mining  speculation.     I  may  say  that  I  was 
mvited  to  join  them  in  the  venture,  and  that  I  still  regret 
A  T  ^^^  *"  ^^  "''     '^^  speculation  was  highly  success- 
ful.   When  It  was  wound  up  your  father  came  to  me  with 
a  sum  of  money— a  large  sum— and  asked  me  to  see  to  its 
investmait.    Your  poor  brother  had  just  been  bom,  and 
your  father  hoped  he  would  grow  to  be  a  man  of  science— 
a  man  of  science  xinih  a  fortune.    But  Providence  decreed 
otherwise."    The  lawyer  heaved  a  sigh,  and  continued: 
IJie  money  has  remained  in  my  charge  ever  since.     It 
has  grown,  my  dear,  it  has  grown.     I— I  wonder  if  you 
could  guess  how  much  you  are   worth.  Miss  Lennox." 
ITiere  was  a  note  of  pride  in  his  voice  as  he  added,  "I 
Uimk  I  may  say,  yes,  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  I  have 
done  my  best  for  my  old    friend's  sake— and  for  his 
daughter's.     You  are  a  wealthy  woman,  in  fact  a  very 
wealthy  woman.     I  don't  suppose  you  could  guess  how 

much  you  are  worth So  I  am  going  to  teU  you. 

rhe  details  can  stand  till  later.  As  soon  as  the  will  is 
proved-I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  handing  you  securities 
yielding  an  income  of  fully  nine  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  and  of  the  total  value  of  little  short  of  a  quarter  of 
a  million— say,  two  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand 
pounds  sterling."    He  waved  his  wrinkled  hand,  raised  the 
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cup  to  hii  lip*,  and  all  but  acalded  his  mouth  with  the 
fr»h  tea. 

"Did  I  give  you  enough  nigar,  Mr.  Willianu?"  laid 
Ruth.  "Enough  sugar?  Ye«.  I  thought  I  might  have 
foigotten.  .  .  .  Yes ;  it  aeems  a  great  deal  of  money.  I 
had  no  idea  father — was  rich.  I  suppose  there  will  be 
enough  to  keep  up  this  house  on.  He  was  fond  of  this 
house,  you  know— and  the  garden.  I  ■■«  afraid— not 
that  I  had  really  thought  about  it— but  something  Aunt 

Bertha  said  made  me  feel  a  little  afraid,  and '^ 

Mr.  Williams'  cup  went  down  with  a  slight  clatter. 
"  Y<i'  do  not  understand,  you  do  not  grasp  it,  my  dear 
Miss  Lennox.  1  am  telling  you  that  your  income  is  now 
ftUly  nine  thousand  pounds— fully  thirty  times  as  much 
as  was  ever  spent  annually  on  and  from  this  house  we  are 
sitting  in ! " 

Ruth  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

"You  could  keep  thirty  houses  like  this  going  on 
your  income,''  he  said,  and  found  her  eyes  too  much  for 
him. 

"But  father  was  not    well  off."     A  hundred  petty 

domestic  details  flashed  through  her  mind.     "We we 

were  never— uncomfortable,  but  we  never  had  too  much. 

I  often  wanted  him  to  take  a  change — a  trip  somewhere 

but  he  could  never  afford  it.  We  have  not  slept  out  of 
this  house  more  than  three  time»— and  never  more  than  a 
week  at  a  time — during  the  last  ten  years.  You  say  he 
was  rich,  Mr.  Williams— but  how  could  he  be  rich  when— 
oh,  what  does  it  matter  when  he  is  gone  ?" 

The  lawyer  leant  forward,  stretched  out  his  hand,  and 
patted  her  shoulder  soothingly. 

"  After  all,  your  father  had  his  own  idea  of  things.  It 
was  not  for  me  to  criticize.  Yet  he  was  a  rich  man,  and 
now  you  are  a  rich  woman.  I  have  given  you  the  figures, 
roughly.     But,"  the   old  man  sighed   once  more,  "but 
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he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  money  after  hi^ 
*fter  your  brother  died.  And  «,  it  ha«  accumulated.  I 
th  nk  I  may  wy  I  have  done  my  be«t_for  you." 

gnuiriytill-   •   •   ^^^  •   •   •   ^^'"    H-°'«* 

w'' «?.'i^.**  «°*  "P  """^  *«n*  to  the  window. 
Mr  William,  regarded  her  back  in  a  puzzled  manner 
In  »p>te  of  all  her  pre«.nt  «dne»  he  h^ad  expecT7hTs 
« Mv  7°  M^T  "°*"  •"  '•«"  "'  gratifiX 

Her  an.w      came  very  gen%.     "I  thank  you  for  all 

you  have  done    Mr.  Williams;  but  please  do  not  let  ti 

talk  more  about  ,t  m  the  meantime.     It  is  foolish  of  me. 

I  know,  but  1-1  wish  there  had  been  no  money."    ^ 

You  dread  the  heavy  responsibility  of  a  fortune  ?" 

she  shook  her  head. 

"Oh,  no.  I  wasn't  thinking  of  that."  She  turned  to 
h.m  her  eyes  qmte  dry.  "Did  mother  know  of  this 
money  before  she  died?"  she  asked  abruptly,  her  «1 
moving  to  the  portrait  on  the  right  of  the  mVtel  mirT 
hrM^'  ^•''^^°""-  The  money  was  to  go  to  your 
brother  when  he  came  of  age.  Doubtless  my  old  dZ 
mten^^to^vehiswifeapW  suipri.  i^thatw;"" 

*      ^  ^      ^"^  '^""'^y'  ^'»°«t  harshly.     Her  eves 
turned  to  the  o*her  portrait.     There  was  a  ^use.  «  Y^^ 
she  repeated,  but  her  voice  was  soft  once  mote. 
Ihe  lawyer  broke  the  silence. 

w»nt!^*/  *'"  "°*  *'^""'  y™  ""y  '""'^  *<>-%•  I  only 
«»nted  to  reassure  you  that-er-you  were  provided  f"? 
When  you  feel  ready  to  discuss  business  you  will  let  me 
bow  And  now  may  I  ask  if  you  have  m^ade  Z  pC! 
f»  the  .mmediate  future ..    1  am  a  lonely  bachelo.'as^u 

She  gave  him  a  grateful  glance.     "Aunt  Bertha  has 
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uk'4  me  to  atay  with  her  for  the  prewnt,  and  we  go  to 
GUuguit  to-morrow.  It  ii  very  kind  of  her.  We  hardly 
know  eauii  other."  A  thought  atruck  Ruth.  "  I  luppoae 
I  may  tell  my  aunt  what  you  have  told  me  ?  I  feel  that 
I  ought  to.  Such  thingi  soon  become  public— do  they 
not?" 

"  I  do  not  think  you  can  do  otherwiae  than  lell  your 
aunt,"  Mr.  Williams  replied,  and  wondered  ho#  his  old 
friend's  sister,  whom  he  remembered  as  a  decidedly  self- 
seeking  young  woman,  would  take  the  news.  "  When  you 
are  settled  in  Glasgow  you  will  give  me  an  hour  or  two 
in  my  office,"  he  continued.  "And  what  about  this 
house?" 

"  I  have  not  thought  of  it  yet,  but  I  think  I  should 
like  to  leave  Agnes  in  charge  of  it.  May  I  do  that, 
Mr.  Williams?" 

"Surely;  you  may  do  anything  you  like."  He  rose 
and  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder.  "  Anything  you  like," 
he  repeated.  "  And  may  I  say  one  other  thing  ?  May  I 
say  that  I  have  not  been  blind  to  your  faithful  care  of  my 
old  friend  in  the  years  spent  here  ?  May  I  say  that  I 
firml;  believe  that  there  is  a  special  place  in  heaven  for 
goo  J  daughters  such  as  you  P" 

Ruth  turned  her  head  away.  "  I  wonder,"  she  began, 
and  stopped,  unwilling  to  hurt  the  old  man.  But  she 
had  nearly  said,  "  I  wonder  if  there  is  an  ordinary  place 
on  earth  for  a  woman  such  as  myself." 

They  shook  hands,  and  he  hurried  away  to  catch  the 
four  o'clock  steamer. 

Left  to  herself,  Ruth  noticed  that  the  fire  required  fuel. 
She  went  over  to  put  wood  upon  it,  but  halted  on  the 
hearthrug.  Resting  her  elbows  on  the  mantel,  she  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands. 

"  Oh,  father ! "  she  whispered  in  her  love  and  in  the 
bitlemess  which  bad  come  into  her  love. 


Ill 

M...  Lyon  Ruth',  aunt  and  her  father^  younRert  .i,ter 
«id  only  ,urv,ving  near  relative,  wa,  one  of  thL  En  'h„ 

Jlid  bvT^\       f:  "f  *""*""«  •"  -ppelnce,  ,hf 
juagea  Dy  tlcm,  and  her  len  ercy  towarH.  ♦!.«  ^«„ir  i 

wa.  equalled  only  by  her  <.naZJ:i:^ot'LT^ 

Humanity,  under  her  inspection,  might  have  he^n  l1r  £i" 

p.rtur«l  character^  criticized  them  one  wav  or  »n„*K 
and  ignored  the  explanatory  text      Her  1^  T    *'' 

ixr  Tr  t'^  her^a  Jin  7..::^,^X2 

judgment,  which  judgment  was  domiMv  »,.  k  '  . 
factoiy  to  themJveSad  they  tCSof? Z^w""; 
have  been  the  sound  sort  But  we  do  n„f  ,,  "^'^ 
to  «>aly^  the  favourable  cnSsZ  otou' wl^  "*"" 
In  modem  sodety  it  is  possible  to  carry  one's  ,W,«„,., 
Witt.  ™ch  dignity  as  to  gain  a  repu^onTr^ti 
The  things  Mrs.  Lyon  did  not  know  were  not^Hh 
nowing ;  the  things  she  did  not  do  were  not  wol  d"ng 

,he  tZ^  /k  '"*'?  'V'''"«^  "•>«  ^'^  ™t  know  nor  d„^: 
»he  trea  ed  the  people  who  knew  or  did  them  with  okrM 
supenonty.      She  had,  for  instance,   never  J  ntsS  ^ 

ungnuy  put  it,  tor  Shakespeare  plavs.     And  mon„  „f  u 
J^iuaintanc^s,  who  had  *!*"::«. J  sLkestl'p^.iJ^' 
to  doubt  whether  the  play,  were  q-.."     'as  go,^  iuyZ 
they  had  once  considered  them.     I         ,rt    Mr,    jL^ 
-nd  was  her  own,  and  if  ^it  had  .    .  1^2  h^Sy' 
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developed  in  the  cmventionia  lenw  of  the  phnie,  it  nwy 
aafeljr  bo  mid  to  have  grown  deridedljr  muMmUw.  For 
the  ordinary  being  to  wrestle  with  nuch  i.  mind  ia  to  court 
defeat. 

It  is  not  laid  that  Mm.  Lyon  laclced  cither  education  or 
manners.  Her  harshest  judgments  were  suavely  delivered ; 
she  had  never  been  seen  in  a  temper.  She  had  many  of 
the  instincts  of  a  lady,  if  not  all  of  a  woman.  And  none 
denied  that  she  looked  a  lady. 

At  the  age  of  forty  she  sat  to  a  not  uncelebiated  artist 
and  the  canvas  was  duly  hung  in  the  Glasgow  Institute  of 
the  Rne  Arts.  The  most  cynical  visitor  did  not  question 
the  catalogue's  declaration—"  Portrait  of  a  Lady"  •  hun- 
dreds of  visitors  murmured, «  Charming ! "  Thirteen  years 
later  the  portrait  might  still  have  been  accepted  as  an 
MceUent  hkeness,  for,  granted  health.  Time  ages  us  less 
than  do  our  feelings.  At  fif  y-three  Mrs.  Lyon  was  envied 
her  graceful  figure,  her  abundance  of  fair  hair,  her  clear 
smooth  skin.  Her  eyes  were  bright  but  unchariUble-thev 
seemed  mstantly  to  sum  up  one's  clothes'  bill  and  soci^ 
position ;  and  one  did  not  usually  meet  them  long  enough 
to  admire  them,  though  they  were  fine  eye,  from  a 
photographer's  point  of  view. 

Mrs.  Lyon  never  forgave  her  brother  for  marrying,  at 
forty-two,  the  only  daughter  of  a  poorly-paid  lecturer  on 
pology.  At  that  time  she  had  just  got  into  the  way  of 
keeping  house  for  him  at  the  Univereity,  and  had  discovered 
a  few  possible  acquaintances  who  were  not  intellectual 
dowdies.  It  seemed  to  her  then  that  her  brother,  with  his 
position  and  a  salary  of  ^1200  a  year,  might  marry  some 
one  who  should  prove  a  stepping-stone  to  higher  things. 
Instead  of  which  she  had  to  give  place  to  a  mere  nobody. 
Her  brother  offered  her  a  generous  allowance  until  she 
should  marry,  but  denied  her  the  right  to  criticize  his  wife, 
and  ere  long,  in  default  of  a  richer  and  more  prominent  man, 
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•he  married  Alexander  Lvon  .    k! 

J"^  began  to  .pend  hte„'„t''^""""'  *>«ft«-  few 

h  •  P«..o„  for  mu,ic  Vt  a  clal?^  ''"*°'  ''''»«"  '" 
did  not  eaa.  for  concerU  u^irTh!^  ~"?^-  **"•  ^-y"" 
by«ght.  ^*  ""'""•'"  knew  half  the  audi^ce 

rr^in^tJ-l.^^JLt-Mr^r  ^-«-*.  bo,  and 
I'ttle  of  them  during  cLildf^'r:  T  '^"'"P-^'-ely 
on  a  „ew-^d  therefomi^hT  ^°"  "^'"8  "-em 
ti  n,e  Mr.  Lyon  pwtc^tSm™.^  ?"»">'«•  *"«"  • 
would  be  dehght^  to  bTdiTtrb^K  ^^^^y'  ^'  ^ 
of  the  evening,  or  night  ot^^  ^'  "  ^^  '»  «"y  hour 
bought  littlet  no  St!  A^T''^'  •>"  P"'*-'. 
be  came  to  realize  that  home  for  M  ^^"  *«"*  on, 

-ent  at  the  back  of  the  h„t  cLTlJ^T'  "  ""'"  "P^" 

"■other  little  apartment  in  £.  L  f  T''^'"«~^'i 
'h'pping  and  other  tn,ubl^  S  J'  •  P'  """^  ^""^ot 
7"".  we«  not  home  to  him'-  h^l  h"^"  '"''  ^'"■"«- 
the  one,  and  met  the  w«ng  peopl^^h?  T"«  *^'"«'  '" 
tbey  were  the  right  peopfeZ!^  ^t~  fu*'*'  """"d  him 
««*pted  hera«u^ee^5^"'  !  "'''?  "«  dumbly 
their  departure  w^ wo^"*  totdEh"  ^"  7"'  ^*  °" 
or  two,  in  a  volume  of  Wcken  "vfe  r^'^'  '^'  »"  ^our 
ote  himself  with  the  ^rl  "  f      ^^''«»*J''  °'  ^  intoxi- 

•hoac<.ptedhishI5tX;iwir    ""    .^"I^P'^ 
«  commonplace,  mther  vu^Ii  if/f .  """*  ""»«bt  him 

"W-faAioned  cLp  wLSIh  t.T'  T"^  ^"'^  «*  hi, 

near  the  forehead  whSlL.fi*''  ""^P  "^'b  tbe  tuft 

The  Lyon,  Kn  a  W  h        "^^"'^^  -y^^^ooked. 

to  keep  her  servant,.      Mr,    Lv„r  t^     ^""""^"K^ 

■»«n<«ed    to    retain    anythL    S     TT'l  8""*™% 

*"ant,  who  suited  he7^dlh  ""*^   *•"•      The 

a  ^''  "^  *bo  were  rewarded  accord- 
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orW.  d«U.  ««..  to  her  mon,  «  .  I^k  tC  .  Slf^ 
Jj.  «w  tut  W  duty  WM  to  go  to  F^rpT^^^StS;' 
On  the  wmy  .he  remenibefed  mne  of  Janw,',  aood  Doini 
w|U.out  fo^tting  hi.  folly  i„  n-ig„,;:jti  SS  ^J^ 
W  qu^fied  for.  p«ui™.     He  „^t  hSve  been  liviW  on 

^w'?';^"!!"*'"^'  »»"  her«>lf,.,Kl  Aebe^t^ 
^Jrthu daughter »ight  be  left, .  burfen.  „„  h«1L ° 
a*  w«  oondcferably  roliev«l,  on  her  arrival,  to  find  iZ 

freA  for  her  age,"  .*e  commented  «creUy.  "Martaiw 
Mould  wive  the  difficulty."  «>arnagB 

toStl^"""  '"  '^"'  ''°"'*'  '•''^^  ^''"*  '-^  "^ 

voice,  "  I  am  very  wny-but  I  am  not  going  to  ta^k  .bout 
ltu:J«„youwiAmetodo«,.    May  I  haTe  a  ^J  ^fS 

Huth  liked  her  for  that 

^M  thought  I  hea«l  the  cab.  Ruth.     Hm  Mr.  WiUiam, 

"He  had  to  catch  the  four  o'clock  steamer-it',  the 
J^te.t  one  jUBt  now.    Have  you  h«l  a  .«t,  Aunt  Bertha  ? 

"ih'^  ^  T*^  ["'■  *^  ""*•    ™  ""8  <■<"  Ague.." 
I  didn  t  sleep,  but  I  feel  «.ted,  thank  yo7   ShaU  we 
have  tea  down-.taiw  ?  " 


"he  1.  ookingforwwtl  to  S„  „      .      ""  "^  '""'  much 
»hewa«qujteal,ftj  '.,.'"'*' Sophy.  Ruth?" 

Mr^  Lyon  .n.il«d.  ..j?^  'j^?"  *•>«  veiy  WBuaing."^ 
find  them  .mu,mg,  though  C  *'?.  ''^^  y«>»  "^  rtill 
■^•""ly-  But  ie  i,3,^P''^*-^»  fe»  thing,  ;^' 
«o«  «rf.te.  though  he  A'^lL.  *^  »«»  Kl 

h..  M.A.    But  we  IhS^  ^V    T    '^'* '"'  '*'  "^ 

iiwd  of  babies  ?"  ""*' ^°' »««ly  five  ye«,^     A«^ 

I?    Oh,  of  course!    Rut  r  u 
«JyJe  little  thing,  i„  the    ii^''^"l«'«'t  ve.7  „,„^_ 

-£«!.  the.  w«  oj^i— ?^-i^^^.. 


l! 
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H«  wmt  did  not  .neognig,  the  p.u».  »Ann«l«,, 
b«>y  Md  •  girl,  and  Dortli*  .  girl,  »  yoo  will  U,  .bio  to 
MMW  your  •cqu.inUnc  with  childhood,  if  you  «n.  for 
th«l  wrt  of  thing,  whm  you  rome  to  u*  You  h«yt 
aecidad  to  travel  with  me  to-morrow,  I  hope." 

"Th«,k  youi  y.,.  Aunt  Berth..  There  doe«,t  «em 
to  be  Mything  for  me  to  do  here.  ...  A. k1  I  c«,  l«.ve 
Agne.  in  chuge.  It  i.  mo.t  good  of  you  to  h.vc  me.  I 
.u  L  ^7/°  K*""  ••  ""'•  '"""Wc  u  p«.ible  until  I  f«. 
think  out  what  to  do  with  myself  in  the  future." 

whether  .he  w«,Id  be  ju.tiBed  in  .Ilowing  her  nie«  to 
do  .omethmg  to  Kid  to  her  income."    «  Don't  .pedi  of 
it— unleii  you  wiJi  to,"  ithe  ulded. 

Ruthpepre,ied..igh.  "  I  think  I  ought  to  m«k  of  it 
Aunt  BcrtU  It  i.  only  right  th.t  y3.ouldWd  at' 
once  what  Mr.  Williwnn  told  me  .  little  while  .^.  Jl 
It  WM  .  ihock  to  me."  ^^ 

ve;"rs:trrty"n?h^^' "''-'  '""•-  - 

f~i*j::iS^g?t^'"^'""''"'^""'"""-«'-  «" 

^•Je.  ?  "  rf,e  «ud  one*  more.     •<  Mr.  Willi„„,  told  you 
pound.'  l°tr!.'~^,  ^"''  T '"""""  "^  •'~"'  "'"^  *""'«"«' 

«S        "^  ^"t™"'-     "  **"""  "  K^'"'  deal." 

life  .Tn »      ,  ^°"  '"''^'  "^  ''"'*"^-     f""' '»'«'  in  l"^^r 

£  .  lllT  1 "  '""•     "  **■••  W"""""  toW  yo"  that  ?  " 
Ae  «ked  for  the  .econd  time,  keeping  .  grip  uJo„  he^elf. 
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I  turn.  I  i«d  brtter  wi  A  Jl  /'"'"' ""■'"'p'-'r. 

TW  til.  WllagB  to  keen  h-    *^  '"  '^'^  •  Wend 

M'^  L^*«„X''^,^"7^"«.  A       Berth.?"    *• 
P"t  W  unn  «M.wl  uC^  .        '^•'  "'•"  t»  'he  door,  wd 
"^•T^*  «-  .    *ili^^I"*^rr•'•'*°"W"»• 
"L?;*  "'"•■•'"" '"•''•"«•    But-_" 

Por  an  ,n.tant  RutI,  ^."Z^"      **  '""^  Ruh. 
•""»  nwnd  her  .untV  S^l  7"""  '"  '»'"•*!'«  her 

•■"«J  to  .tiding  .,„^""  "^y-    B"*  -he  h«l  been  too  long 
JJ^k  ...... .he  «.,hHefl,..^Hurr,-^,„^^^^ 

--nmit*.  looked  ble.k  td^  S^'"f  "/  ""-  ""  their 
lirele«,„verhunKbvbI.„,h  w  I  .  ^"^  V  «rcy  «nd 
P^-Ptibly  in  tUCi'^ttt  *'"'/'"' '^^^^ 
j-oot.  connng  up  f^„  the  d«IM,„  ^"'  ",  '^^^  "">  K«en 
7^'' «  pictua.  of  mclnncholy     V;T"  ^  t  »»■«  «""Jt.n 

•'"^'^q^;  'Sett" '-'  ^-^^  It  ;r: 


|S{ 


IV 


Om  ■  itill,  cImt  ni((ht,  towMik  the  md  of  April,  two 
nwn  wan  itrollinK  togvthcr  cm  th«  bmui  temwi!  under  tho 
tower  of  the  ITnivvriiity  of  Uliw((ow.  The  air  wu  very 
mild.  Mid  one  of  them,  •  tall  and  lilimly-built  you-^^  man, 
had  thrown  open  hia  light  overcoat,  diacloiing  tho  fact 
that  be  wai  in  evening  dna;  the  other,  a  Ug,  rather 
ungainly  figure  in  an  iU-fltting  tweed  niit,  iwung  bis  hand* 
ai  if  to  cool  them.  For  levenil  minuta  they  had  been 
pacing  the  terrace  in  silence,  the  former's  eyes  bent  ground- 
wards,  the  Uttcr's  straying  over  the  expanse  of  Uie  city 
that,  day  or  ni^t,  is  beautiftil  flrom  GilmorcbiU.  Now  it 
was  a  vista  of  lights  cool  and  warm,  pearly  white  and 
sapphire  ycUow,  and  of  shadows  grey  aiid  Mark,  whence 
rose  intermittently  the  hum  of  street  traiRc,  the  noise  of 
railroads,  the  sudden  sounds  of  the  river. 

The  younger  man  broke  the  silence. 

"  It  was  real  good  luck  meeting  you,"  he  said.  "  It 
must  be  a  month  since  I've  seen  you,  Mark.  I  was  just  in 
the  humour  for  a  stroll  before  turning  in,  but  not  in  my 
own  company.  And  there's  no  place  like  this  in  Glasgow 
fur  a  bedtime  stroll." 

"Unleiw  over  yonder,"  returned  the  other,  raising  a 
large  hand  in  the  direction  of  the  heights  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Park.  ••  It  is  something  to  look  acron  at  the 
University  in  moonlight,  and  then  there  is " 

"  rd  rather  stand  on  the  holy  ground  than  view  it  afar 
off,"  said  the  first  speaker,  with  a  laugh. 

"  You  stiU  feel  that  way  about  tho  old  place,  Dick  ?" 


arm. 
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oeroro  wtUinx  <to*ii  >Kidii  n  the  kK    Our  imJu-  ^ 

{2,-  p..-..  r.  ^ . , ««« uruTtf ;; 

l«»wt  •  praoM  br  converting  irorit  Md  wom,  1^    ^ 
or  evot  bMk-DotM  r  w  "«"  «w  worry  into  gi^, 

"Oh   no."    Renfrew  gently   ,„ntnu«cted  him.    "If, 
hjrd  and  uncongenial  wd  w«ri«,me  ami  eve„  di«Jl. 

mdTS    •»""«" '"^heaven.    I'm  ,ix  ye«,  older  than  vT 

«y  rate  you  know  1  ,ymp«thi»  with  you.     We've  h«n 
friend,  long  eno.H?h  for  that,  .urely."  "'"ve  been 

»^?.;,'Z~-''"'  **"'*  P°"'"y  ""''"'^  ll   it  »« 
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"  Of  cnnrne  I  cun't.     We  cnn't  imdentand  all  that  the 
trouble  meaiM  to  a  person  to  whom  we  write  a  letter  of 
condolence,  but  we  can  be  honestly  aorry,  and  say  no.    Tve 
wanted  to  aay  so  to  you  for  about  three  years,  but  the 
chance  did  not  come  till  to-night.     I  guessed  you  were 
suffering,  but  I  also  guessed  you  did  not  want  expressed 
sympathy." 
"  I  thought  rd  pull  through,  you  know." 
«  And  so  you  must !     But  don't  get  bitter,  Dick,  don't 
get  bitter.    Lord,  boy,  you're  only  five-and-twenty !    Think 
what  you're  doing  for  your  mother  and  sisters  in  keeping 
your  poor  father's  good  old  business  going.     I  rather  envy 
you  that,  though  I  must  admit  I  shouldn't  like  to  have  to 
chuck  science.     But  when  I  realize  that  Tve  no  one  special 

to  work  for " 

"  You  work  for  the  world  in  general.  I  suppose  you 
spent  this  evening,  as  usual,  among  your  young  hooligans 
down  yonder."  He  pointed  riverwards.  "  That's  why  you 
have  to  spend  your  sleeping-hours  in  the  lab.  It  strikes 
me  youll  knock  yourself  up." 

Renfrew  shrugged  his  broad  shoulders.  "  Did  you  want 
to  change  the  subject  ?     I  wasn't  quite  finished." 

"  Oh,  go  on,  if  you  must.  You  never  will  let  a  fellow 
talk  about  yourself.  But  say  what  you  want  to  say,  and 
then  rU  tell  you  something." 
Renfrew  took  out  his  pipe,  filled  and  lit  it. 
"  I  merely  wanted  to  say  that,  when  you  gave  up  your 
college  career— a  brilliant  career— to  carry  on  your  father's 
business,   you    did   a    pretty    hard    thing.      I've   always 

honoured " 

"  Rot !     I  had  no  choice  in  the  matter.    There  was  no 
one  else  to  carry  it  on,  and  we  were  all  dependent  on  the 
business." 
"  You  might  have  sold  it  or  formed  a  company." 
The  younger  man  lit  a  cigarette,  his  hand  shaking 
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building  on  hi.  riirht.    -nl  v  *»>"r««e»    ^f  ,,.. 

them's  nobody  but  yom^,r^  ^  ''»-'»«  ""e-^d 
"Fact  of  the  matter  ^r  ML  .u  '^'^"'^  ^'''  throat, 
been  flogging  «  d^  L^''' ^J"'*  '"'  'J^"*  y««"  I've 

fault  thafthe\u.in::fwtToneV\"""''  ""^  '"^h"'" 
had  been  hampeij  h^Jt^    y/  *]'™  ^  *™*  '"*"  ■*•     He 

month,,  I  think That',  wh„f  i     ^        ?  °^  "  '^'^ 

wa.  heU."  •  •  iiat  s  what  I  meant  when  I  said  it 

my  «dary  all  right"  "^  '*•     ^»n  ^o  on 

he  •■"'i  alwa^'U?  J,;S;£'^  -t  ag^,^,^, 

now.     Presently  he  rPm,.L  vr    i       ,    "  ^y'^"  "'«'*  ^^t 

"I  can't  tik     "J°'"u^  ^"^'  'T''?  had  walked  on. 

•^member  thTl^ffer^  T    .r^*^^'     "'  °«  ""^y 
"Welcome."  *"'  y°"  possessed." 

J  But  you  might  as  weU  fling  yo„  ^  ^„„^y  .^^  ^^^ 
«L''''"'^-      "^°*    -""«'>  ^    I    was    af 

™a  b.  come  old-fa.h.oned  as  well  as  unprofitable, 


it 
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and  many  thoiuands  were  necesaaiy,  not  only  to  ward  off 
the  approaching  disaster,  but  also  to  reoi^anixe  and  re- 
equip  the  mills,  if  the  old  firm  of  Balmain  &  Co.  hoped  to 
compete  successfully  with  modem  firms.  Dick  Balmain 
had  inherited  a  common  enough  burden— a  large  business 
with  insufficient  capital.  Flogging  a  dead  horse,  to  use 
his  own  words,  expressed  his  experience  quite  correctly. 

"Something  may  yet  turn  up,"  Renirew  remarked  at 
last.  Had  he  not  been  utterly  at  a  loss  he  would  have 
avoided  the  feeblest  of  all  human  encouragements. 
Himself  was  the  hist  man  to  believe  in  things  "turning 
up." 
Dick,  however,  did  not  appear  to  catch  the  remark. 
"You  called  on  the  Lyons  lately,  didn't  you,  Mark?" 
he  said. 

"  I  think  Tve  been  there  several  times  since  I  saw  you," 
Renfrew  returned,  not  sorry  now  to  change  the  suujcct. 
"  Tm  aftaid  Fm  not  a  welcome  guest  to  Mrs.  Lyon,  but 
the  old  man  is  interested  in  some  experiments  Tve  been 
making  on  paint  for  ships'  hulls.  Yes ;  I  was  there  a  week 
ago.  Miss  Sophy  is  a  refreshing  young  woman.  She 
came  into  the  smoke-room  while  the  old  man  and  I  were 
discussing  anti-fouling  paints,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  at 
last  discovered  a  means  of  preventing  collisions.  But  she 
confessed  afterwards  that  her  serious  twin  had  put  her  uo 
to  it."  ^  '^ 

"Fred  usually  makes  his  jokes,  good  or  bad,  through 
his  sister.    You  have  met  their  cousin,  Miss  Lennox  ?  " 

"Oh  yes.  When  she  was  a  little  girl.  Of  course  I 
didn't  recognize  her  when  we  met  at  the  Lyons'.  Her 
brother  and  I  were  at  school  together,  and  I  was  often  in 
the  Professor's  house.  Later  I  was  one  of  his  students  in 
my  first  year  at  coUege,  which  was  his  last,  poor  man.  He 
buried  himself  in  some  little  place  at  the  coast,  as  I 
suppose  you  know.     I  had  a  long  chat  with  Miss  Lennox 
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'"Hien  you  and  Mi™  ,  °  „       "*  ^''^  Univenity." 

ret^eJlt;;.  '^'^  •*■»«■  «»«»•    -th    W."    Marie 

"Caught  at  last.  Mark?"     tn, 
but  not  with  pu«.  ^irtr  ^°""«*'"  ■"""  Whed, 

«ntrrt':Slnfem«e7^^^^^^^^  «-• 

"  Good  loitl ! "  'ntelligent  girl  I  ever  met." 

world,  and  seems  to  get  a  Jri^Jj  T  ^'"8  °"  "■  ""e 
Hghtaway.  I  ^uppo!!  tK  dt  t^SrS'T  "'J^- 
a  dozen  yeaw.     She  was  mmr^nlT .  "^  "*"     ^  for 

thn.ugh%ri„t.     PorbrT"tl*°r"^'y  ■"•"« 

reading.     But  now  sKSl  have  al  T*"     '-''°' 

direct.  I  believe  she  p«fe«  a  n'"''*  °^ '*''"«  t^^'V 
journal,  though,  to  be  sure  I  „  T  T^^  *°  "  '"'"hion 
« lady  how  she  ;„vi5  rJS  ^r  T^  '^"-  L^""  t«U'ng 
»rriedherclothesJJh^tt7;^:J^°-the  way  sSf 
MOW,  Dick."  means.     I  dare  say  you 

'•And  how  did  she  appear  to  you?" 

knew  long  aifo  has  becom-x_      i  wL'      "'^'"  '""""y  <*ad  I 
thirty."  "  P"  '^    »ne  must  be  nearly 

"1,  that  8  all  riffht  S  *.    i_ 

"«t  do  you  think  of  keV  ^xSly  f^"*  ^"'"  ^»°'- 
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Renfrew  mniled  in  thn  dark.    '•  What  a  question !     I 
don't  make  analynea  out^iide  the  lab." 
"  Well,  what's  your  impreMion  ?  " 
Renfrew  laughed  outright.    «  You  are  persistent.     I'm 
not  sure  that  it's  a  fair  subject  for  discussion — are  you  p " 

Balmain  was  silent  fcr  a  moment.  Then  he  said  care- 
lessly, "It's  a  more  agreeable  subject  than  the  previouH 
one." 

"  Sorry,  Dick.  But  might  not  I  suggest  a  subject  still 
more  agreeable  to  yourself  ? " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Mark  ?  "  Dick  spoke  with  some 
stiffness. 

"  Whom  do  I  mean  ?    Why,  Miss  Sophy  Lyon,  to  be 
sure." 
"  Look  here,  I  wish  you  wouldn't  chaff"." 
"Chaff'?" 

"  Oh,  don't  pretend  to  take  it  seriously.  There  was 
never  anything  in  it.  A  mere  boy  and  girl  affair,  you 
know.    Sophy  wouldn't  have  me  now  at  any  price." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Dick.  .  .  .  And,  of  course,  you 
are  no  longer  a  boy." 
"  Don't  be  sarcastic." 

"I  wasn't,"  said  Renfrew.  « But  you  were  asking  for 
my  impression  of  Miss  Lennox,  and,  as  it  is  of  no  value, 
I  don't  mind  giving  it  to  you.  Miss  Lennox  struck  mc  as 
being  a  woman  in  theory  and  a  girl  in  practice ;  in  other 
words,  she  has  the  mind  of  a  woman  and  the  heart  of  a 
girl.     Will  that  do  ?  " 

"  Thanks ;  but  it  doesn't  tell  me  very  much." 
"  How  much  do  you  want  to  be  told  ?  " 
Dick  hesitated  ere,  staring  downwards,  he  said  slowly— 
"  I  know  Tm  a  beast,  Mark,  but  as  soon  as  possible  I'm 
going  to  ask  Miss  Lennox  if  she  will  many  me." 

"  Good  God  ! "  said  Mark  in  a  whisper,  stopping  short 
in  his  walk. 
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'  Good  God  I '  like  that  ?  "  ^^  '^'"^^  y°"  «> 

Renfrew  strode  onwan)   ■>»<'..„  •<  »     •     . 

iP-«.  But  you  tooT:?a^;:;^*","  Vr*  ''^'°; 

that  you've  found-your  affinity  "He  h  U      .  l'"^.*'*^ 
and  let  it  drop  a.  dL  ^^Lgh" -""  ""'  •"'  '»"''• 

Mark  shook  his  head.     « I  don't  quite " 

"Know  .vhat?" 

."  JJ"„**"'''"J,'l"»rterof  a  ,„iUion  in  her  own  right?" 

know'^VXtf  a^:S"'  not  immediately;  "iSt 
«  P-  r^  „        ;  "  ""Uwn.  dK»  you  say  ?" 

Glai^^'ti  fath""^.  *":  ''"*  '^■^  ^°  1-  »"  over 
rma  beast,  but  you  might  wish  me  luck."  '  '  ' 

eTLn^    ^"'u"?''  ''°^*'*-     Several  minutes  passed 

"Are you  serous?" 

.'.' «  ^°°*  *  *^'°8  °»^  J"''^  about." 

about  °'h.r  *''"  "'''"'  f  P'y '  "  '■*'"  ""t  <■  thing  one  jokes 
about  but  one  may  be  unwise  without  jokiL.  d"? 
he  .,^t  on  earnestly,  « I'm  not  considering  the  righblnd 

not  bu  It  S  •?  °  °"«^'  *°  •^''  ^'«=h  »  thing.   Yok 

ii      ftwln'^r  ""'  -««»%n'-n-s?irited  " 

"".y   oi  sname  and  self-contempt     I  believe  I 
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know  you  better  than  you  know  yoonelf.  Juit  now  you 
are  pretty  deapemte — you  wouldn't  have  told  me  all  thia 
if  you  weren't — but  the  remedy  you  propose  would  make 
you  worae  than  degperate." 

"  Vou  talk  a*  if  it  were  all  arranged.  It  ii  a  million  to 
one  she  won't  have  me." 

Mark  looked  kindly  at  hia  friend.  To  bimaelf  he  said, 
"  The  odds  are  not  ao  great  aa  that " ;  and  aloud,  "  It  haa 
gone  far  enough  when  you  have  given  place  to  the  idea. 
Chuck  it  out  at  once.  If  the  craah  muat  come,  let  it 
come.  You  will  have  done  everything  you  honeatly 
could  to  prevent  it.  Then  you  can  begin  again  in  a 
small  way,  and — v.  ell,  of  course,  my  little  bit  ia  at  your 
service." 

"But  my  mother  and  the  girla — they've  always  been 
used  to  having  things  easy.  .  .  .  No,  Mark.  All  you  say 
is  right,  iuid  Fm  a  despicable  cad,  but  I  tell  you  again 
Fm  going  to  take  this  poor  chance.  Can't  you  put  your- 
self in  my  place  f  " 

"  Not  in  your  present  place,  perhaps.  But  Tve  been 
trying  to  put  mysdf  in  the  place  you  would  be  in  if  you 
carried  out  this  idea.  Possibly  that's  why  I've  spoken  so 
bluntly.  You  mentioned  hell  a  little  while  ago,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  are  only  trying  to  get  there.  Think 
of  it  I  You're  only  five-and-twenty.  You  might  live 
for  fifty  years — fifty  years — with  a  woman  you  have 
cheated.     Oh,  you  can't  do  it,  Dick !     You'll  see  that  in 

the  morning.    This  sudden  idea " 

"  My  mind  has  been  made  up  for  a  month." 
"Even  so,"  said  Renfrew,  after  a  momentary  pause; 
"but  having  spoken  about  it  will  make  a  difference. 
Whatever  you  have  to  sacrifice,  it  must  not  be  your 
honour.  Your  mother  and  sisters  would  be  the  last 
people  to  desire  that  of  you.  Now  Fve  finished.  It's 
time  you  were  roosting.    And  " — he  peered  at  his  watch— 
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till  the  joint,  cracked  '"n.  L^  •■''  '™"'  "?''•«'• 
meet  tifl  ten-T^S  alo^^rlttr  """  ""^  '"^'» 
g-te.  in  c«e  it  ha.  been  Sut"  '  «*  y""  to.the 

with'hl":''^ti';;::j: '"  ^•"""''  '^'  ^^'^^^  *«.» 

""ttiiuT  ™V  "^^^^^^^  °' 
be  fi:-  Sf^s:  t^::i„^ir«;?  t"-""-  '"- 

.  new  novel.    On  an  avTXT  ^  i  "  *"  "^''^ 

Jt'iuiT^e';':^^'""'"' j-*  «'-«•'«  at  hi.. 

"Girls  gone  to  bed?" 

Dick  noticed  that  she  was  within  .  r 
End,"  and  waited.  "  '^^  I"*"-  »'  '"""e 

JJ  Ust,  with  a  sigh,  she  laid  down  the  book  and  rubbed 

"Sleepy,  mother?" 

:Dr,Harrii'^Sl«,t's:^^;:^P'»*°-'"«»'t.- 
W^l    What's    the    matter    with    her?     ,    didn't 
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"You  dm't  notice  Mtch  thing*,  my  dear.  There  i* 
nothing  wrioiuly  the  matter  with  Alice,  I  am  thankful  to 
nay — only  run  down.  Dr.  Harriion  think;  ahe  requim  a 
change " 

"Too  many  dances,"  Dick  put  in  pleaaantly. 

"  And  I  have  written  for  roonu  at  Crieff  Hydro.  It 
will  be  good  for  Ida  and  Florence  and  myaclf  alio.  A 
change  in  abaolutely  ncceaaary  at  thia  time  of  year.  We 
iihall  atay  fur  a  month,  and  you  niuat  come  a»  often  ai  you 
can,  Dick,  during  the  week  aa  well  aa  for  the  week-enda. 
Alicc'a  Mr.  Craddock  ia  going  to  do  that.  Fterbap*  you 
will  manage  a  few  daya  from  buaineaa." 

Dick  woa  Htaring  at  the  fire.  "  I  wiah  you  had  delayed 
writing  till  I  got  home,  mother,"  he  aaid. 

"  Would  you  have  preferred  another  hydro  ?  I  thought 
of  othcra,  but  decided  to  follow  the  doctor'a  advice.  But 
Tin  aorry  if " 

"  Oh,  it  doean't  matter.     Did  you  aay  a  month  ?  " 

"We  can't  very  well  stay  longer,  aa  the  giria  must 
be  home  to  aee  about  the  reat  of  their  summer  things. 
They  have  several  invitations  already  for  July  and  August 
So  a  month  must  do." 

"I— eee." 

"And,  Dick,  you  might  remember  to  bring  me  my 
money  to-morrow  instead  of  the  first  of  the  month." 

"  Veiy  well,  mother.  There  were  one  or  two  things  I 
wanted  to  speak  about  to  you ;  but  I  think  FU  turn  in." 
He  got  up,  and  stood  leaning  his  arm  against  the  mantel'ii 
edge,  a  son  for  any  mother  to  be  proud  of,  and  for  most 
mothers  to  be  anxious  about,  for  his  thin,  well-featured, 
clean-shaven  face  was  haggard ;  his  eyes  were  too  bright 
"  I  think  rU  turn  in,"  he  repeated  presently.  "  Did  any 
one  give  orders  for  my  early  breakfast  ?" 

"  I  heard  Florence  say  she  had  done  so,"  said  his  mother 
as  she  rose ;  "  but  I  do  think  it  is  ridiculous  of  you,  Dick, 
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*«••     It-  very  noble  oTv^T™   ^°«  ""-tnt  overf„',t, 
P"t  nim,  till  fiTjuitcluTrilr     .^'"■.  '""""  *""•  h-lf- 

•n«-od  quite.  „u„.bor„?l'L*l?"  "^'""''-  '^ 
-inter.  But  I. han't  Jj^pLTk"'^'*""^ ''•''' 
•nd -It  .mokinK  till  all  hour^  ''^«'  ^^^  '"'"'1 

He  went  with  her  »«  ♦!,«   i 

°j  the  lighu  and  cCT  th^hJrrr'.'-"*'**'"^ 

"here  a  .ingle  light  had   bee^  Zi  ^  "^'  d""nK-ltK,„,, 
finger  on  the  ,witd.  he  lerTeS  IZ  «^"""'^-.  ^^'"^  ^^ 

the  wdeboard.     Doubtle«  D,   »!  ^^'  ""V^  '^'n  left  on 
W.  Wl  been  offe^^th^-.  ""^  ^^  «"  °W 

*^°r  fulljr  a  minute  Dick  .tood  7^*  •    i 
fytal.     Then  he  ««ipM  off  th^^  f^.*""^'  »'  «>• 
from  the  room.  ^^    "^  ""=  ''K^t  and  went  iiartily 


'«; 


'•  «o»HT,  where  in  Ruth  f " 

"  In  the  miiiikinK-ronm,  talking  to  father." 

"  Plauic  tell  her  that  Miw  Crukkuhiuikii  in  here." 

Sophy  roue,  none  t<K>  willingly.  A  few  niintitui  prc- 
vioiuly,  on  her  wr  '>>  the  dmwing-room,  nhe  had  heard 
her  father  laughing  hciirtily— not  a  frequent  proceeding 
on  hi*  port. 

"I  don't  think  Ruth  will  hi-  long,  mother,"  nhe  naid 
tentatively,  her  hand  on  the  chair-Kick. 

"Pray,  Mm.  Lyon,"  put  in  Miiw  Cr^k  '  inkn,  "pray  do 
not  diiturb  Mim  licnnox  when  xhe  in  with  Mr.  Lyon." 

"  Oh,  she  will  be  gla.1  to  be  nwcucd,"  Mm.  Lyon 
returned  plcanontly.  "Mr.  Lyon  ha*  got  into  a  bad 
habit  of  dragging  her  into  bin  den  every  evening  after 
dinner." 

"I  don't  think  Ruth  rc(|uireti  to  be  dragged,"  began 
Sophy,  a  trace  of  remoniit ranee  in  her  voice. 

"  Don't  you,  my  dear  ?  " 

Sophy  opened  her  pretty  mouth,  closed  it,  and  left  the 
room. 

Ere  xhe  reached  the  amoking-room  iihe  heard  again  her 
father's  laugh,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  mirth  in  it  brought 
a  moisture  to  her  eyes.  At  her  entrance  Mr.  Lyon  checked 
his  laughter  and  looked  up  with  an  uncertain  smile,  whirh 
became  shyly  affectionate  at  the  sight  of  his  daughter. 

**  Ruth  has  been  telling  me  about  some  of  the  pictures 
and  also  about  some  of  the  people  you  saw  at  the  Institute 
this  afternoon,"  he  said  a  little  apologetically.  "  She  is 
S4 
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•  n»o»t  wvera  critic  of  h..»i,  u_  k 

Sophy  ?  -  '""«  """•     Wmi't  y™,  .,t  ,,„^„^ 

«Tncl»Alickyo,jr .minion  of  .1J2.         '  ''"""'  ""•'  ^l 

.noti::::f'?ero''2;;;;rMi"';'-\\T  ""-• ««' 

drtwing-aHm."         ^     "  **'"•  ^"''«'k»h«nl..  i,  i„  the 

She  h-u.  h.l  .1^  ,i  J^^^         -rV..M  fricHi  of^i^T 

hcr  c.np.ni™,-!:-"'  """'  "'"'''  «"''  «  ""er  Wy  to  be 

"Ch.pt.r„, .  father,'  «i,|   Sophy     «/•»._,       .     . 
Ruth,  companion  in  the  mcnSn^;-  *"'"«   '°  «* 

-J  tr^"''  '"^  ''-•"  -'-«'  Mr.  Lyon,  with  . 

"Ruth  hiw  invitwi  mc  to 1  tu. 

We  arc  going  to  all  J,,  i^.nHT',.'^"'  '^• 
th.ng»_giri,  can  ,i„  anythi.^wS^  Tl?  •''"  '^'  *"**  "' 
•*«"  they,  Huth  f "         ^      *     ^"'  '*">  '^^  •  <A«peit)n, 

«iSti,7'"'-     "  ^^-  »»-•»  «°t  our  chapc^n  yet,"  .ho 

«Wgen.tinKglanc^'"'i\":  ^"  8^,  °ne  of  mother', 
with  Ruth  fof  theTunu;!"'';/""'"'  ^°""  »"'"'  '"«'  ^  «» 

"I  think  you   iniut  arranm:  that  wHU 
Sophy:  but  don't  dc^rtmTfoT  too  L\^°"  ""'*'"'• 
»u.t  not  keep  y„,r    mT  VnX^^to'rK-''""  ' 
^-  -t  teU  ™e  .0.  .Ct  SSfoJieS  fo^; 
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■rth,"  ht  .ilclwl.  uh\  «  Ibrjf  Wft  Iho  room  Ihry  h«w.l 
him  cluiclile.  ,   .        L 

In  ihr  hall  »<>|»hy  "•"!»H  •••«?♦'>  •^  '"'•''  "^  '""' 
■hnut  Un  c.iu.in*ii  n«k,  hi-Jng  hw. 

"V«i'r«  jiu.1  •  iwt.  BuUi!"  Jw  a«;lwwl  In  •  warm 
whU|M!r. 

«(«,,  never  miml!  .  .  .  (^nn- «nd  behold  ymir  chaperon 

In  Iw  ** 

Mi*  CmickJiank.  w«.  «  plump  lilUc  li«ly  with  «ftly 
briRht  brown  eye.,  r.i«y  cheeks  »  "mall  beak  of  a  m)w,  a 
pointed  chin  and.  an  a  fricml  once  dewrihc.!  i».  a  verwlile 
mouth.  Another  friemi,  having  .u.|K'ct«l  thai  ■*«  wore 
•  wig.  deploi*d  the  powibility  with  Mich  |Kn.iiiteiice  tliat 
■till  another  friemi.  who.  by  the  way.  wa.  Juirt  ..ighte.1  ami 
a)uld  eat  hanlly  any  food  »avc  graiw-nutm  felt  conntnum-tl 
_<loubtle»  in  the  intea^ti.  of -ociety— to  gel  at  the  truth, 
and  accordingly  calUil  on  Mi«  t^niickuhanki.  She  hail 
not  quite  HnLhed  her  thin!  cip  of  lea-tea  Invariably 
dinagreed  with  h.<r.  but  one  mu»t  Mcrificc  much,  if  need 
be.  in  the  c8U«c  of  Inith— when  her  kimlly  and  virtuou. 
qi^t  wa.  rcwanlwl.  though  in  a  rather  unexpected  fanhion. 

"And  how  do  you  like  my  wig?"  the  ho.teM  inquired 
calmly.    "  Tve  ju.t  been  having  it  done  up." 

"  Done  up ! "  gaff  cd  the  vi»itor. 

"Ye.;  every  year  I  have  a  few  more  grey  hain 
innerted.  One  mu«t  keep  pace  with  the  times  or  perhap. 
1  Aouid  «y  with  Time."     Mi»    Cruickuhank.    »mile<l 

encouragingly. 

"  But  isn't  it— don't  you ?"  the  nritor  .Ummered. 

"It  iMj't,  and  I  don't,"  «id  Mi»  CruickJianks  .till 
•miling.  "  One  can't  have  everything  in  this  world,  »nd 
at  the  end  of  half  a  century  I  have  to  thank  Heaven^ljr 
good  eyesight,  exceUent  teeth,  and  a  perfect  digeition." 

If  anything  the  .mile  became   more  sweet,  and  the 
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•^If.     IliKhl,  Juc^^l   ?,:'T  •;•'"-'";  -  living  for  J.' 
tfcrw  ^ns  g,ve  „p  „„,  ,„  >  "f  ';""'  '?  'I"  htr  duly  for 

-rW  .».e  h«l  It  «^.n  ;"X«^:J^^'k"  "'  '»«'  '-'"-' 
•»»  »«»  fiuinliH. ;  «,„1  hcrac,  r  .  *'"'*P^'^  countric 
tither  to  h..r  „»„  ,^'  0"^.'"^    T""  •'■'^'  ""'  ""•"'"^ 

»»-  *on.t  fon„  oftr: .:  ::'rs:'"r.  '•-•'^ 

»om«,  who  have  „„  hom«^  ^'  *'""'''  "''"''. 

younger  womiM,',  p„rt    fir  hZ  T!^  '^'^'P"*-'""'  on  the 

-'^■"^l   the  room.  «idt  h^3**r.f"'  **"^"  «""• 
wonwu_„ot  merely  .  youn^  iLu"^!.     "TJ  »  «  y"""* 

-y  have  bL  w.rmt'reflSci  InTh  "'  "'^"  """  ''^*'* 
«y  "ite,  «  life-long  fr^d^t  ^  ""'  r"""^-'  "n"-  At 
-^n.  which  «Ido,nlite3^'Pj;f "  '"  ""'  ''"'^'"g- 
«d  polite  impertinence^         ^      '^^  ""P^^  '"■«>i««» 
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« I  reaUy  don't  know,"  began  Ruth,  when  her  aunt  and 
cou8in  had  left  the  room,  the  former  with  an  air  of  con- 
fetiing  a  favour,  the  Utter  with  an  encouraging  smile  and 

"  "Neither  do  I,  Mm  Lennox,"  said  Miw  Cniickshanlu. 
"It  would  have  been  »o  much  easier  had  we  met  by 
chance— wouldn't  itf  But  I  have  heard  about  you,  and 
you  have  heard— nothing  wrong,  I  hope— about  me. 
Which  makes  it  a  litUe  difficult  to  be  quite  natural.  I»iit 
that  so?"  She  put  her  head  to  one  side  and  regarded 
Buth  with  her  bright  eyes. 
« I  believe  it  is,"  said  Ruth,  smiling. 
"  Well,  now,"  Miss  Cruickshanks  continued,  after  waiting 
for  Ruth  to  say  more,  "  it  is,  of  course,  usual  for  the 
employer  to  state  what  she  wants  to  the  possible  employee. 
Yet,  in  a  case  where  the  possible  employee  is  so  much 
older  than  the  employer,  the  former  might  be  allowed, 
ever  so  respectfully,  to  state  what  the  wants." 

"Yes?"  said  Ruth  doubtfully.  Then  she  laughed. 
"Please  go  on,  Miss  Cruickshanks." 
The  little  spinster  kughed  also,  then  looked  grave. 
"  Tve  got  to  do  something  for  a  living,  Miss  Lennox," 
she  said  softly,  "but  Tve  come  to  that  time  of  life  when  I 
want,  if  it  be  at  all  possible,  to  be  of  some  service  to 
another  woman.  I  don't  mean  just  servants'  service.  I 
want  to  help— if  I  can.  I  have  travelled  the  world  with 
women  of  all  ages,  and  I  believe  I  could  produce  twenty 
certificates  to  the  effect  that  I  am  a  thoroughly  reliable 
companion.  I  have  never  allowed  a  young  charge  to  elope 
with  a  doubtful  count,  or  an  elderly  one  to  be  cheated  with 
a  bad  franc.  And  I  know  every  picture  in  the  Continental 
Galleries.  For  all  of  which  I  have  been  reasonably  paid, 
Miss  Lennox.  But  I  have  the  ambition  to  be  a  little 
more  than  a  courier  to  old  women,  and  a  gorgon  to  young 
ones.    I  am  a  little  wearied  of  being  what  is  called  a  lady's 
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~mpu,ion-to  me  the  word  alw.y,  ,ugg«t.  a  thing  for 
cnyij  needle,  and  th«ad  and  other  w^S^y  „ecei„;^ 

1^  lZ\l!  ^"^  *"  ^  1°  ""y  °*°  "^  ""y-  «nd  quite 

aptet  from  the  wlary  which  I  should  try  to  deaervLl 

»S'i      ?J!^  '""«'''"« *^°"y'  •"«  "*«  »dd«i. 

mere  w  something  warmer  and    more  elastic  about 

whirl  ''•  i" "  r* » """p"-- » 'j^'J^  £i 

wWe  a  comrade  ,,  there  when  required.     WeU?  I  ha\^ 

^Ir  "^^  ■/'"**•    Of  «»>««"-«he8tiffened  ^lituT 
you  would  hke  to  consider  the  matter,  Miss  Lem.ox  r 

«  Ah'.'  .""""^  ""*''•     "  '-I  "'"»*  *l»t  I  want." 

Ruth  put  out  her  hand  impulsively 

"I  want  you." 
j^  hour  later,  sitting  in  the  car  on  her  way  to  her 
Jdpngs  ,n  an  unf«hio„able  part  of  the  Great  Westen. 
^  ^»  C^ckshanks  indulged  in  pleasant  anticipa- 
mZh  ^.  engagement,  which  had  come  to  an  enda 

monU.  ago,  1^  been  as  exhausting  as  it  had  been  un- 

h^^T-  ^"'.^"^  y^  -^^  ^"^  "^«1  >"  hotels  Z 
hydropathics  with  a  lady  of  middle  age  and  mediZ 
mtellect,  a  wealthy,  childless  widow,  selfoh  to  a  d^T 
pven  to  dressing  in  satin  and  to  table  cChSte  meals,  wiS 
I^,  f  r  »T  f  T^  i™>"»e™ble  fancies,  chiefly  noct^, 
about  death,  the  latter  being  bred,  as  an  indiscrek  physician 

"  f^^J^^MT"?  ^Tr^^""^  ^"^"^'^  enougnerm:^ 
but  7;^  ^"«/7<=''»hanks  was  not  naturaUy  nervous, 

brought  her  spints  to  the  zero  of  depression,  from  which 

m  search  of  brandy,  hot-water  bottles,  doctors,  and  on 

rr^  X"°r  '»'7e«.«f<l  ^^l-gy^^".  ^uld  -t  raise 
them.  Wherefore,  not  without  forebodings,  yet  with  the 
desperate  resolve  that,  if  the  worst  came  tfthe  wo«t  Ae 
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would  manage  to  exiiit  Mmiefaow  on  her  tiny  private  in- 
come and  (lender  Hvingi,  and  with  the  clinching  argument 
that  it  wai  better  to  be  clothed  in  one's  right  mind  than 
in  Jewell,  she  determined  to  proffer  her  resignation.  She 
did  so,  uid  was  promptly  dismissed  with  a  month's  salary 
in  advance  and  stmdiy  rumbling  remarks  from  the  interior 
of  the  black  satin  to  the  effect  that  she  had  never  done  a 
thing  for  her  sakry,  had  lived  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and 
was  guilty  of  the  grossest  ingratitude. 

It  was  not  strange,  therefore,  that  she  should  look 
forward  to  entering  on  her  new  engagement,  altogether 
apart  from  the  salary,  which  Ruth  had  made  a  generous 
one.  "Quite  ridiculous!"  Mrs.  Lyon  afterwards  coldly 
observed  to  her  husband,  who  rejoined  mildly  and  some- 
what vaguely  that  Miss  Cruickshanks  was  getting  on  in 
years  and  had  a  good  heart.  Which  his  spouse  could  not 
see  had  anything  to  do  with  the  case.  Sophy  then  ex- 
pressed her  opinion  that  Miss  Cruickithanks'  knowledge  of 
the  world  was  worth  the  money  to  Ruth,  and  also  that  the 
salary  was  Ruth's  business  and  nobody  else's.  Fred  con- 
curred with  an  absent-minded  "  Hear  hear ! "  And  Mrs. 
Lyon  closed  fhe  little  discussion,  as  she  had  opened  it,  with 
another  "  Qtiite  ridiculous ! " 

But  the  two  women  who  had  first  met  on  the  bare 
planks  of  business  were  soon  to  stand  together  on  the 
magic  carpet  of  frieudship.  It  was  the  "good  heart" 
Ruth  wanted ;  it  was  something  more  than  her  salary 
the  little  spinster  desired  to  earn. 

Ruth  had  decided  to  go  bock  to  Fairport  early  in  May 
and  spend  the  summer  there.  Beyond  this  she  had  made  no 
plans.  Possibly  in  the  autumn  she  might  set  out  to  see 
something  of  the  world  of  which  she  had  only  read ;  nhe 
would  consult  later  with  Miss  Cruickshanks.  She  had 
already  discussed  travel  with  her  aunt,  but  Mra.  Lyon 
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whth   K^.^  -fverely  critical  about  London  and  Pari», 
wh  ch  Ae  had  vwited  thrice  and  once  i«pectively.    Ta 
«..tt«.  of  fact,  M„.  Lyon  did  not  like  pC  il^ 
^^unWwn    and  excepting  Edinbm^h.  whe«,  she  w«, 
«c^gm«ed,  calmly  enough,  by  .evend  household*  when  rf,e 
rnlT""^  "^  •  ^'^*  *°  ••"='  *'"  the  only  Z 
«he  ^t  the  summer  months  at  the  coast  or  in  the  country 
but  Ae  always  chose  her  quarter  whe.^  as  manrrhS 
acquaintances  as  possible  were  choosing  theirs     A^d  a" 
generally  succeeded  in  renting  a  bettfr.  or  a  mo^  „! 
pensive,  house  than  any  of  her  acquaintances.     To  put  it 
^g«ly  she  desired  not  only  to  be  in  the  swim,  bu^  2 
to  be  the  prominent  swimmer-not  so  much  to  know 
people  a.  to  be  known  by  them.     Why?    It  i^  ^Z 
hopcJ  that  on  the  g«»t  day  of  awkwari  qui  on    tl^! 
poor  humanity  may  be  foi^ven  its  repeated  "don't  know!" 
for  »  many  of  them  will  then  be  entWy  honest  ^ 

The  decision  of  Ruth  to  return  to  Fairport  may  seem 
unnatural  The  world  was  open  to  her  no™yetThTZ^ 
to  go  back  to  the  place  of  her  sorrow  and  te.gedy  B^ 
the  house  on  Ixh*  Ix>ng  was  still  her  hom^^rfie  fdt 
tta    there  only  could  she  deliberate  upon  the  qu^tkL 

St  r  ^^  ^  '  '"^  '*'''*  ■"■"  h«  P>^nt  existence 
might  have  been  1^  void.  We  do  not  ne^  to  be  lovaWr 
^^o-^^self-sacrificing,  in  orfer  to  be  "»dly  misS" 

los?  RTrtf  'n  *t  """'''"K  '^'^  "f  her  sudden 
lo«s  Ruth  had  looked  to  her  aunt  for  a  sign,  as  it  were. 

^no  sign  was  given  her.  In  the  Kelvi^de  home X 
after  day,  week  after  week  went  past,  and  nothimr  seemS 

Se  MhT",  T  *^  ^'"•^'  "'  ^•■^  '1-k  and  th^rte^ 
the  htUe  calendar  on  the  smoking-room  mantelpiece.    Mi^ 
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Lyon,  accompanied  by  Sophy,  made  afternoon  call*  or  re- 
ceived afternoon  callen ;  occmiionally  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyon, 
and  frequently  Sophy  and  Fred,  were  out  for  the  evening*, 
Ruth  accompanying  the  former  or  the  latter  when  the 
occasions  were  quite  informal ;  people  came  to  lunch  or 
to  dinner  or  to  spend  the  evening,  and  Ruth  almost  in- 
variably knew  beforehand  what  Uiey  would  say  to  her. 
Nearly  every  one  smiled  a  great  deal  more  tluui  seemed 
necessary,  and  agreed  with  her  remarks  on  any  subject 
whatsoever — not  that  the  subjects  usually  introduced  were 
varied  or  large. 

Ruth  gradually  realised  that  Mrs.  Lyon's  worldly  in- 
terests were  practically  confined  within  a  two-mile  radius, 
and  that  they  lay  in  her  own  house  and  other  people's 
bouses,  her  own  dress  and  'ther  people's  dresses,  lie  best 
shops,  the  latest  entertaiiments  and  the  most  talked-of 
novel.  Which  is  not  to  iiay  that  Mrs.  Lyon  had  little  or 
no  interest  in  her  family ;  and  Ruth  tried  not  to  feel  that 
what  motherly  anxiety  she  had  observed  was  more  on 
account  of  the  young  people's  social  success  than  their 
everyday  happiness.  It  was,  however,  with  sheer  wonder- 
ment, not  with  superior  pity  nor  with  secret  contempt,  that 
Ruth  came  to  regard  her  relative.  She  simply  did  not 
understand  why  her  aunt  should  occupy  herself  with  all 
these  petty  duties,  trifling  troubles  and  paltry  occupations. 

But,  then,  Ruth's  social  education  had  been  neglected ; 
she  had  still  to  learn  that  the  society  of  which  she  was  a 
member  created  its  own  little  world  and  saw  that  it  was 
good ;  she  had  yet  to  perceive  how  all  the  seeming 
inanities  and  futilities  kept  that  little  world  together. 
The  years  at  Fairport  had  narrowed  her  life  until  she 
stood  slmost  alone,  as  on  an  islet  slowly  but  steadily  eaten 
away  by  the  sea ;  but  they  hod  not  narrowed  her  world. 
While  her  own  islet  grew  smaller  the  other  islands  and 
the  continents  loomed  larger :  she  became  the  mistress, 
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not  the  ,Uve  of  her  duty.     And  now,  having  come  with 
fou«J  the  mhabiUnt.  ther^f  content  to  live  within.and 

poor  wlet.     She  could  not  comprehend  it. 

One  evening  her  aunt  introduced  a  .tout  man  to  her 
after  warning  her  that  Ae  would  find  him  vastly  enter! 
Uiningand  «a  thorough  man  „f  the  world."  Ruth  ventu«d 
Srl^  •  f""' qu^-t'OM  "bout  America,  India,  South  Africa, 
Spain  and  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  which  had  receiv^ 

ZneSlr/V""*  ■"°™"«'"  ^^"-  EventSyTe^ 
P^ned  that  he  wasn't  much  of  a  reveller,  though  he 
had  been  once  ,n  Hamburg  for  a  week-end  and  o^ce  in 
Boul,^e  for  the  day.  He,  however,  gave  her  the  m.m^ 
and  add«»aes  of  nine  Italian  «.tauranb  in  London  wh^ 
^e  could  dine  exceUently  well,  with  or  without  or^ZJ 

Z  TJ^  ''"''^"?f'  ""*  '■"*■•"■•"«*  ^"  *tat  he  favoured 
the  lo,^  music-halL,  rather  than  the  theatres.     Ruth 

"Do  you  actually  read   the  papere  every  day,  Mia 

».oked  a  pipe  as  have  looked  beyond  the  Births,  Deaths, 
Marriages  and  Sales.  ±^^ua, 

".Yes  of  course,"  said  Ruth  innocently,  and  straightway 
gained  the  reputation  of  a  «  frantic  blue-stocking  " 

It  must  have  been  dreadful  in  Glasgow  while  the  war 

was  going  on,"  she  remarked  at  breakfast  one  morning,  Mr. 

Lyonhaving  made  some  observation  about  South  Africa. 

Which  war,  Ruth  ?  "  her  aunt  inquired 

"The  war  with  the  Boe,^.     It  must  have  been  a  dreadful 

fame^here.  Aunt  Bertha.    Didn't  some  people  lose  their 
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"  Oh,  of  ooune  it  wa*  nther  dreadful  at  the  time ;  but, 
ax  far  an  I  remember,  we  didn't  know  intimately  any  one 
who  lulTered " 

"  Oh,  mother ! "  cried  Sophy,  "  we  knew  the ^" 

"Quite  m,  my  dear;  but  kindly  do  not  interrupt," 
And  Mr«.  Lyon  went  on  to  auk  her  niece  whether  she 
thou(^t  of  doing  some  ihoppiag  that  morning. 

Poor  Ruth  !  It  teemed  an  if  iihe  had  been  nourishing  her 
mind  on  the  wrong  «ort  of  diet  for  the  last  ten  years.  The 
things  that  mattered  so  much  to  her  were  apparently  im- 
material to  all  the  people  with  whom  she  came  in  contact. 
No ;  not  to  all  of  them.  There  was  Mr.  Bowman,  who 
explained  to  her  the  workings  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
which  she  had  previously  beheld  in  her  imagination  as  an 
immense  building  tenanted  by  gentlemen  who  ran  shouting 
to  and  fro,  with  share  certificates  in  one  hand  and  bank- 
notes in  ihe  other.  Mr.  Bowman  was  a  lawyer,  a  big, 
iparse-haired,  pasty-faced  man  of  over  forty,  who  seldom 
uttered  a  sentence  which  did  not  contain  the  word  "  money  " 
or  an  equivalent,  and  who  appeared  to  know  the  precise 
financial  position  of  half  the  important  firms  in  Glasgow  ; 
but  Ruth  saw  nothing  sordid  about  him  then,  and  while 
■he  thought  he  didn't  get  enough  fresh  air  she  enjoyed 
his  conversation  very  much  indeed. 

Then  there  was  Mr.  Mark  Renfrew,  who  had  known  her 
&ther,  and  who  was  now  a  lecturer  on  chemistry  at  the 
University.  She  asked  him  about  HeUum,  which,  she  had 
noticed  in  the  papers,  a  Continental  chemist  hod  succeeded 
in  liquefying.  Renfrew,  after  a  moment's  astonishment, 
told  her  all  that  was  known  about  the  element — which 
was  so  satisfying  to  Ruth  that  she  made  a  mental  note  to 
overlook  in  future  all  such  matters  recorded  in  the  papers. 
It  turned  out,  however,  that  Mr.  Renfrew  had  done  pro- 
specting in  strange  lands  and  among  uncivilized  tribes; 
moreover,  he  luul  sailed  witii  all  expedition  to  the  Arctic 
So,  altogether,  that  was  another  pleasant  evening  for  RutL 
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And,  Urtly,  there  wm  Mr.  Dick  Balnwin,  who«c  mother 
and  liiteni  «he  now  knew  slightly.    He  came  oftcner  to  the 
hou«e  than  any  of  the  other  men  Ae  had  met,  and  at  fint 
•he  fancied  that  he  came  principally  to  sec  8.>phy  Lyon 
and  wa.  deeply  interested  thereby.     Later  she  put  away 
that  idea.     He  was  just  a  friend  of  the  family,  evidently 
well  hked  by  Mr.  Lyon  and  admired  by  Fred,  in  whose 
study  he  sometimes  sat  till  after  midnight.  "  Dick  Balmain 
was  meant  for  a  big  scientist ;  he'd  have  come  out  strong 
w  any  department,  if  he  hadn't  had  to  chuck  it  when  his 
father  died,"  Fred  told  her  the  morning  after  she  had  met 
Balmain  for  the  first  time.     About  the  same  time  Mark 
Renfrew  made  a  similar  observation.    Yet  Ruth  never  heaid 
Mr.  Balmam  refer  to  scientific  things.     Indeed,  he  spoke 
but  little,  though  always  apparently  willing  to  take  a 
secondary  part  in  a  conversation.     He  was  a  fair  pianist, 
albeit  Ruth  in  her  inexperience  deemed  his  music  wonder- 
fal.     She  thought  he  must  be  very  kind  and  sympathetic, 
and  admired  him  for  his  having  given  up  an  ambition  for 
his  mother's  and  sisters'  sake.     Mrs.  Lyon,  who  treated 
him  more  formally  than  did  the  others,  once  remarked  that 
he  was  supposed  to  be  good-looking.     Did  Ruth   think 
«o?    No;  Ruth  did  not  think  him  good-looking,  meaning 
handsome.    She  had  long  ago  pictured  mentally  the  ideal 
man,  and  the  ideal  man  had  been  a  sort  of  Viking,  im- 
mense of  stature,  flaxen-haired  and  blue-eyed.     And  Mr. 
Balmain  was  none  of  these.     He  was  fairly  taU,  rather 
thin,  neither  fair  nor  dark,  clean-shaven,  and  his  eyes  were 
py  with  a  hint  of  green  in  them.    Not  her  splendid  ideal 
by  any  means.     But  his  face  was  refined  and  not  without 
strength ;  the  mouth  could  harden,  she  noticed,  and  the 
eyes  grow  stem;  the  nose  and  chin  were  more  cleanly 
moulded  than   most  of   the  noses  and   chins   she  had 
observed.     And  as  time  went  on  it  came  to  her  that, 
Aough  not  good-looking,  he  was  good  to  look  at,  and 
that  to  meet  his  eyes  gave  one  a  curiously  mysterious 
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tenM  of  WendAip.  Mr.  Renfrew'i  tjm,  she  thou^t, 
gave  one  •  leiue  of  fHcndnhip  »l»o,  but  it  ww  not  the 
leant  my»teriou».  Pwhapn  that  wa»  becaiue  he  waa  older. 
Mott  of  all  ihe  wanted  the  Mendahip  of  youth. 

On  the  eve  of  Ruth's  return  to  Fairport  Dick  cmlled,  in 
company  with  Marit,  but  did  not  get  a  chance  of  ipeaking 
to  her  until  it  was  almott  time  to  take  hia  leave.  Mr. 
Lyon  invited  him  to  a  cigar  in  the  smoking-room,  Vted 
wanted  his  help  in  the  study,  Sophy  pi  uaded  him  to 
play  through  the  score  of  a  new  musical  comedy,  and 
thereafter  hi«  hostess,  less  than  usually  ceremonious, 
engaged  him  in  a  long  conversation  about  nothing  in 
particular,  though  not  without  significance  to  herself.  At 
the  moment  that  suited  her  Mrs.  Lyon  gave  the  young 
man  the  opportunity  she  had  made  sure  he  desired.  She 
sent  Sophy  on  an  errand,  and  with  a  gesture  invited  Mark 
to  her  side.     Presently  Dick  joined  Ruth. 

"You  are  leaving  Glasgow  to-morrow.  Miss  Lennox,'* 
he  said. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  with  a  friendly  glance.  "We — I 
mean  Sophy,  Miss  Cniickshanks  and  myself— are  going  to 
Fairport— my  home,  you  know,  Mr.  Balmain.  You  have 
met  Miss  Cniickshanks  ?     I  think  she  said  she  knew  you." 

"I  have  met  her  here.  She  is  very  entertaining.  If 
you  don't  mind  my  saying  it,  you  are  most  fortimate  to 
have  secured  such  good  company.  And — you  are  fortunate 
to  be  leaving  Glasgow.     Loch  Long  must  be  lovely  now." 

"  It  is  always  lovely — to  me ;  but  loveliest  in  winter,  I 
think.     Do  you  know  it  well,  Mr.  Balmain  ?" 

"Only  in  summer.  You  see,  we  Glasgow  folk  prefer 
GUsgow  at  its  worst  I  have  hardly  seen  the  Clyde  except 
in  summer,  or  rather  in  July  and  August;  but  I  am 
thinking  of  going  to  see  it  in  June  this  year." 

"You  are  going  to  take  a  holiday?"  she  asked  rather 
eagerly. 
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proper  mooring*  are  laid  for  you  "  ^      *  U  ««  that 

exZ^tdii^r^  ""*  '■'  ""*  °'  "■•'  «•-«-'"  •- 

tbe  Le  p.a««.   TnTririp^t  ToTr^It  t 
keeper,  you  know-about  airC  „„„,  roorTL  l 

» Wo.  you  con.e.  It  won^'r,:^y7:uS:  ::s  "i 

Then  she  saw  his  flushed  face 

anioX".   '    """'"'   '""'   *"'■   ^"""■"'"  "*«    "■'«» 

"Annoyed  me?  "he  said  in  confusion.    "No"    B„t  „ 
-your  kindness  overwhelmed  me.     R^Jv  Mi«.  f     ^  " 

wanted  to  ask  your  penni«,ion  to  «J1  on  vou^^, 
borne.-   He  paused,  and  continued  h..tily:"i^raS 
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to  the  man  MacriMMkl  about  thu  mooringi,  mwitlonlng 
your  reciMnnicncUtion " 

«  And  IVU-r  will  bring  the  letter  to  me,  •»  he  doM  once 
or  twite  in  the  yiw,  when  he  get»  «  letter  from  hi*  couiin, 
brcHUw  he  can't  iwul  writing.  80  I  think  you  hwl  better 
leave  the  mooringn  to  vm,  Mr.  Balmain,"  »he  aaid,  imiling. 
"  But,"  »!«!  ad.li'd  more  neriounly,  "  perhap.  you  will  write 
to  the  hoU-l  youmelf.  Only  you  mu»t  do  m>  in  good  time, 
ai  probably  the  rooin»  haven't  been  occupied  all  winter." 

••  I  don't  know  what  to  lay  to  you  except  a  tbouMnd 
thank*,"  «ajd  Dick  slowly.  » If  you  will  tell  Mr.  Peter 
Macdoi.aM  to  lay  the  mooring*  on  my  account,  HI  be 
tremendously  obliged." 

"  But  have  you  decided  to  come  to  Fairport  ? " 

"  m  be  there  on  the  fimt  of  June.  And,  Miie  Lennox, 
may  I  come  to  call  on  you  ?" 

"  Surely.  Well  all  be  glad  to  ace  you.  But  you  ought 
to  take  a  proper  holiday."  She  had  never  *een  him  look 
quite  so  tired. 

"  Thank  you.  HI  »ec  about  the  proper  holiday.  And 
will  you  risk  your  life  in  the  motor-boat  ?" 

"  People  used  to  think  I  risked  it  frequently  in  my  little 
lugiail ;  but  Tve  always  thought  the  water  was  worth  far 
more  risk  than  the  land.  Tve  never  been  in  a  motor-boat, 
but  Tm  »u«  I  should  like  it.  Pcrhap*  it  will  lead  to  my 
getting  one  of  my  own  later  on.  I've  often  wanted  to 
have  one.  On  calm  nights  I  would  run  away  down  the 
Firth  and  round  Ailsa  Craig  and  home  again  in  the  dawn. 
That  would  be  glorious ! " 

"In  the  dark?" 

*•  Oh  yes.  That  has  been  my  idea  for  a  long  time,"  she 
said  softly;  and  glancing  at  her,  Dick  saw  her  eyes  as 
though  they  were  fixed  upon  a  light  beyond  a  stretch 
ot  darkness.  It  struck  him  then  that  her  eyes  were 
exceedingly  beautiftil. 

"PeAaps,"  he  murmured,  "you  may  lealiie  that  idea 
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to  tk.  wrtLv.Tl      "^  T  ">'•»"»"»«  know  « 
befon.Icw,gettoF.irp„rtr  "/ «»««  to  »nd  it 

Dick  got  up  aiki  held  out  his  luuid.    «I  wiU  «r»Mi„i. 
think  about   t,"  he  Mdd  mmd.     «v  eertainljr 

•«l'''iJ:i'''wi:rtl;:'^" "-  *"»  •-  •>•-»«  th. 

"Ut'itakethecM,  Mwli.- 
co»^  "^  "•  "^"^  -"^  "•«*  »-  «tUe  tim.  for 

Dilk'^;:^':''..^;™  i'"  ■"  'T  ^  ""^  -«'''^" 

man       a«^;       .     ™  ^''^  y"  "dvice  about  bed.  old 
^■yjr  y°"  «P"°«  to  be  in  the  lab  t<vmo.«w  night  ?  " 

"YoSbewie'""*''''^'""'-" 
^T^sMark."    .4«1  tf.ey  parted. 

'i2^kwl!:3^"J^''^°'  "^  '"^^  door  of  the 
""^TTiabomtory-and  turned  away  without  knocking. 


VI 

Mm  CiMCMHAiiM,  wilh  •  »mile  mA  •  »i^  tuni«J 
Ihmi  lh«  •todow.  TW  •«*  ••"'"«  '"  '**  «>W,«t««y. 
which,  howtWT,  lik«  the  mt  of  the  hoii-  hr-  Ntii 
rwlccomUd  umI  faml«h«l  anw. 

"Oh,  ckM,"  »h«  i-iJ.  " '»  tlwi*  ™^  •  "'"'  *'*"  '? 
am  trwwwt  biuan««  P  Thi.  prwpect  U  ti»  lowly.  Look 
•t  lh«w  hill»-that  water  I  I  «lo  think  the  monll-  of 
May  miuit  have  gained  it*  rep.i.ation  for  niwriment  front 
Mch  a  day  a*  thin.  Heputoti.  ,w  are  iwially  gained— or  I01.I 
—in  a  day.  Theyt^r-  jn't  matter.  Thin  i.  the  twenty- 
Mventh.  and  until  '  -.Urday  the  weather  wa.  wretchwJ, 
the  hilU  were  W*  ak,  and  the  lea  made  me  nhiver  to  look 
at  it  But  now— well,  it'»  ju»t  wonderftil  t  Give  me 
tbne  mintitf  N  inon.,  I  beg  of  you."  And  the  went  buck 
to  the  window. 

A  heavy  .ligh  dbturbed  her. 

«Mi«»  Lennox,  you  ought  to  leave  thew  matten  to 
me."  She  wort  quickly  to  the  big  writing-Uble  ot  which 
Ruth  wan  leated,  a  heap  of  letten  before  her.  ^ 

"  But  I  feel  that  1  ought  to  consider  each  of  them,  the 
youiiK  woman  rttumed,  fingering  a  iiheet  of  the  wor»l 
poxihie  quality  of  note-paper  covered  with  pale,  clerkly 
Writiug.  "Only  they  are  nearly  all -.pitiftil.  The  world 
■eemB  to  be  full  of  unfortunate  people.  I  don't  mind  the 
locietie*  and  misrion.  that  send  printed  letten  and  pnntcd 
form.,  which  you've  only  got  to  fill  up  with  your  name  and 
aubicription,  or  even  printed  forms  to  make  part  of  your 
will  on.  You  can  be  pn=tty  sure  they  are  deserving,  though 
they  aren't  the  least  pathetic.  It's  the  pathetic  ones,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  deserving,  that  worry  me.     And  how 
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"—I".  -  t^i: ;;!' ,?:??"' «« -i.  1.,^.  ™j 

thTpaperi^  il  •"  "^''*  '  '"''^  "  «"«"«  into 
know  t«I^  itelL^r  T  ;:!^?*"'-  »"'  I  d"'"'' 
writ-  for  t 't^oi::?.'^'^  Ud  told  ,  Udy  who 

"Mm.  Lyon  did  that?- 
Sophy  told  m^  if        ^   ^  •*"«"  '*"  •'""'•«'>  ropioH 

^nf4':i^\r  :s:rdSf  ■;  ^^^-^-^ 

Mi«Cruicluh.nk.thoLKwlM"''r       . 
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"  Well,  well,"  Ae  Hud  prewmtly,  "  I  dont  want  to  tire 
you  with  my  interference,  but  Tm  an  old  woman  who  ha» 
leen  something  of  the  world,  and  I  beg  you  to  let  me  take 
diarge  of  thi»  »ort  of  correapondence.  It  is  neither  un- 
christian nor  inhuman  to  realiie  the  value  of  money. 
Charity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  but  Tm  not  sure  that 
reckless  extravagance  is  included  in  the  multitude.  Neither 
you  nor  I  have  been  used  to  much  money,  but  in  my  time 
I  have  lived  in  moneyed  atmospheres,  and  I  know  a  little 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  moneyed  person.  It  is  not  a  tithe 
that  is  begged  or  demanded  of  the  rich  man's  income— it  is 
his  income  multiplied  by  ten  that  his  fellow-beings  expect 
him  to  disperse.  Millionaires  are  seldom  misers.  But  the 
goodness  of  objects  does  not  justify  one  in  being  a  spend- 
thrift Forgive  this  little  lecture,  if  you  please.  You  asked 
my  advice  on  this  matter  at  the  very  beginning,  or  I  should 
not  have  presumed  to  offer  it.  Now,  I  admit,  I  am  forcing 
it  on  you.  But  please— please  take  it  kindly.  You— 
you've  given  away  more  than  two  thousand  pounds  since 
we  came  to  Fairport." 

"Goodness  me!  Have  I  really?"  said  Mis-)  I^nnox, 
looking  startled  and  dropping  the  poor  author's  epistle. 
"That  does  seem  a  lot !  D'you  know.  Miss  Cruickshanks, 
until  this  year  I  never  had  more  than  two  pounds  a  month 
of  my  own  ?    Perhaps  I  ought  to  be  more  careful." 

«  Well,  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  a  year  is  a  good 
deal  to  spend— when  you  haven't  got  it,"  said  Miss  Cruick- 
shanks soberly.  "  You  were  good  enough  to  tell  me  that 
your  income  was  nine  thousand  pounds  a  year "" 

"  And  a  hundred  and  twenty-three  pounds  odds." 

"  Yes ;  but  twenty-five  thousand  into  nine  thousand  odds 

won't  go unless  you  carry,  not  one,  but  sixteen  thousand 

from  your  capital,  which  I  don't  suppose  you  mean  to  do. 
A  woman's  capital  is  like  a  kingdom's :  when  it  begins  to 
go— po«^.'"  And  the  little  spinster  made  a  gesture  too 
suggestive  to  have  been  aoquirvd  in  Britain.     "  So  now," 
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«he  went  on,  «  rve  exprewed  what  Tve  wanted  to  expreu 
for«me  time  Give  me  d»rge  of  your  ca«uU  dJtie^ 
pleue.  My  heart  u  tough,  but  it',  not  petrified.  Were  I 
in  your  place  I  daie  say  I  should  have  done  as  you  have 
done  «,  far-never  said  '  no ';  but  my  feelings  for  the  poor 

"^''^Tisefln'?"'"''^''  ^"■'^  «""■•  "'  '"•-y- 
«  Wi«lom  is  largely  a  question  of  circumstances,"  said 
M«,  Cruu^lcshanks.  «  By  the  way,  I  wonder  if  yoTwould 
mind  calhng  me  by  my  Christian  name  ?  I  haven't  heard 
It  for  many  years,  but  it  is  the  most  beautiful  name  in  the 
fK  U'^i^'T^  myjniniame  is  only  artistic.  At  first  I 
thought  rd  bke  to  be  a  mother  to  you,  but  I'm  not  equal 
to  that.  I*t  me  be  a  sort  of  elder  sister-^  ve^^  uch 
elder  sister.     My  name  is  Mary." 

»   "^^"•^•■■■;  •  ^  ^""^^  "''*  *"  "^  y°«  tl^at."    Ruth 
turned  quiclily  and  kissed  the  pink  cheek. 

The  spinster  gave  a  little  shiver. 

«  TTiat  was  nice,  my  dear.  Neither  of  us  are  used  to 
kisses.  I  hate  the  ordinary  female  kiss,  and  have  had  no 
expenwice  of  the  male  variety,  and  very,  veiy  little,  poor 
me !  of  the  childish  sort.  . .  .  And  .iow  to  business !   What 

Ruran^dtT^:  ^^    '''  ''-'^  ^^  ^'  '^^  *° 

« I  We  them  to  you  in  future,"  said  Ruth.   « I  see  that 

I  should  only  act  foolishly.     It's  too  diflicult  for  me.    But 

I-I  want  to  send  that  author  his  twenty  pounds.  .        In 

STietZ^vS"^'"^'™-     '^-'^"^^•-Maiy. 

«  V«y  well,"  said  Miss  Cruickshanks,  shaking  her  head. 
Muth  got  up  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

h^  r"^"  *>*  ^P^y  »  <*"'«."  *e  remarked.     "I 
hope  she  isn't  feeling  neglected." 

"She  told  me  she  was  going  to  golf  with  the  young 
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minister,"  aaid  Miu  Cruicluhanlu  dryly.  "  I  don't  think 
■bell  be  feeling  neglected.  But  don't  you  thinlc  you  should 
go  out  ?    You've  had  too  much  business  lately." 

"  I  think  ni  do  a  little  to  the  garden,"  said  Ruth. 
"  No ;  Fve  got  to  see  Peter  Maodonald  about  the  moorings 
for  to-morrow." 

"Moorings?" 

Suddenly  Ruth  felt  her  (ace  burning.  In  her  blouse 
was  a  brief  note  from  Dick  Balmain,  received  that  morn- 
ing. She  had  looked  for  it  among  her  letters  for  several 
mornings,  and  the  sight  of  his  signature  had  seemed  to 
lift  a  little  weight  from  her  mind.  But  until  this  moment 
she  had  not  quite  realized  the  meaning  of  that  weight. 
Now  she  realized  abruptly  that  she  had  been  thinking  of 
Dick's  coming  to  Fairport  ever  since  she  left  Glasgow. 
One  of  the  first  things  she  had  done  on  reaching  home 
had  been  to  see  that  the  moorings  were  in  order — they 
were  stored  in  an  outhouse;  a  few  days  later  she  had 
given  instructions  for  the  painting  of  tibe  buoy. 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  breast  to  make  certain  that  the 
note  was  still  there. 

"Moorings?  Have  you  a  boat,  Ruth?"  Miss  Cruick- 
shanks  inquired  with  some  eagerness.     "  I  love  the  water." 

Ruth  was  saved  a  reply  by  a  tap  on  the  door. 

"  Please,  Miss  Ruth,"  said  Agnes,  opening  it,  "  there's  a 
strange  lady  in  the  parlour  wants  to  see  you  parteeclar." 

"A  strange  lady?" 

"Weel,  miss,  I  never  seen  her  afore — nor  her  like 
either.  She  says  her  name's  Miss  Fitzroy — a  new  name 
to  me,  an'  I've  been  in  Fairport  a  dizzen  years." 

"  Do  you  know  a  Miss  Fitzroy  ?  "  asked  Ruth  of  Miss 
Cruickshanks.  "  It's  rather  familiar  to  me,  but  Fm  sure  I 
don't  know  the  lady." 

"  Don't  know  any  one  of  that  name,  my  dear ;  but  Fll 
go  down  and  see  her,  if  you  wish.  It  may  be  only  a 
Bubscriptiou  uullector,  you  know." 
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*Ji^  "^"^  Ae  WMtit  to  Ke  MiM  Huth  Lennox  par- 
te^^,   «,d  Agne..     -She',  maybe  .  .trangerto 

"Let's  aak  her  to  come  up  here,"  said  Ruth. 
"Certainly,"  agreed  Mi«  Cruickshanks.     « I  exnect  she 

MiM  Fitiroy  who,  however,  had  nothing  the  lea«t 
myrt^nou.  about  her  appea^nce.  An  honest,  open 
countenance  included  a  big  brow  under  thick  broVro 
ha,r  drawn  tightly  back,  widely  «t  brown  eye^  a  TT 
mouth  w:«.  sple^d  teeth,  a  «,ua«  chin,  a„dVno«,S 
might  be  d««nbed  as  humorous.  She  wore  no  hat,  and 
was  garbed  m  a  white  blouse  and  dark  green  tartan  skirt, 
short  enough  to  display  a  pair  of  stout  shoes.  Her  a«e 
might  have  been  anything  b^Iween  thirty  and  forty. 

tw«i?°* 'S'  ^°^^'  '^'  '^'''  ""•  »  '*««^  ™«e  to  the 
twain.       Hope  you  don't  mind  my  dropping  in  like  this 

Klv*t"°1«    -y-'^,^*-/'-    %   nam i;    i 

Hjdf  annoyed  half  amused,  Huth  shook  hands  and  pre- 
«ited  her  to  Miss  Cruickshanks.  who  was  inclined  to  bow 
rtiffly,  yet  could  not  ignore  the  migloved  hand  in,,  ediately 
presented  to  her.  ' 

"Now  just  say  if  I'm  intruding,  and  HI  clear  out  and 
turn  up  some  other  time,  Miss  Lennox." 

«  Please  take  a  seat.  Miss  Fitzroy,"  returned  Huth.  « It 
was  kind  of  you  to  call." 

c^.l^^"  ^!^  ^*^y  ""PP^  '"t"  "  ^«=''<*  lounge- 
.^vT/k  rf**  protestingly,  and  threw  her  right  W 
over  her  left  knee,  exhibiting  an  ankle  that  woSd  n^ 
have  disgraced  a  dainty  skirt  dancer.  «Of  course,"  she 
w^t  on, « It's  awful  cheek,  my  coming  in  on  you  like  this, 
out  it  9  m  a  good  cause."  ' 
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Mm  Cniickshanlu  g»ve  nn  .'nvolunUty  nod,  m  much  ai 
to  My,  « I  knew  it" 

"I'm  itaying  with  lunie  Tnendii  not  far  from  her»— in 
Arran  View  Cottage,"  the  visitor  pursued.  "  Fm  here  to 
recruit  myaelf— and  others,  if  ponible."  She  smiled 
amiably. 

"You  have  been  ill,"  said  Ruth,  by  way  of  saying 
something. 

"  No ;  but  I've  been  ill-used.     FVe  been  in  jaiL" 

"  What  ?  "  Miss  Cruickshanlcs  almost  shouted. 

"  Five  pounds  or  fourteen  days,  you  know.  We  all  took 
the  latter,  of  course.     It  was  horrid,  but  still " 

"  Oh,"  cried  Ruth,  her  eyes  glowing,  "  I  know  who  you 
are!  I  said  to  Miss  Cruickshanks  that  your  name  was 
familiar.  I  saw  it  in  the  paperst  You — ^you  are  a 
suffhigist!" 

"  Hit  it  in  once.  Miss  Lennox ! "  said  the  other  brightly. 
"  And  you  smile  ?  Good ! "  She  turned  to  Miss  Cruick- 
shanks. "But  j/nu  don't  smile.  Don't  you  approve  of 
votes  for  women?" 

"  I  do  not,"  said  the  little  spinster  in  a  severe  voice. 

"Well,  now,  that  is  a  pity.  Is  it  our  aim  or  our 
methods  you  object  to?" 

"Both." 

Miss  Fitzroy  lay  back,  clasped  her  hands,  and  steadily 
regarded  the  older  woman  with  a  smile,  in  which  there 
was  no  impertinence  but  a  considerable  amount  of 
persuasion.  Miss  Cruickshanks  allowed  her  lips  to  relax. 
Presently  she  smiled  also. 

"  Thank  yon,"  said  Miss  Fitzroy. 

"  But  I  don't  agree  with  you ! "  Miss  Cruickshanks  hastily 
exclaimed. 

"  All  right.  But  that's  no  reason  why  we  shouldn't  be 
happy,  is  it?" 

Then  Ruth  spoke. 

"  I  agree  with  Miss  Fitzroy,"  she  said  gravely. 
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"nr**^  IT  ""S*  *^•  '«*^»t.  •'•PPing  her  knee. 
Oh,  my  dear  Huth ! "  ,ighed  Mm  CruickdianU 
There  wm  a  brief  wlence  till  Mi»  Ktooy  got  up,  rtrode 
«cro«  the  room  Mid,  extending  her  right  hand,  «M_ 

Would  you  muid  waggUng  that?  ...  My!"  J,e 
added  a  moment  later,  "you've  a  good  grip,  tea  Done 
•ome  work  m  your  time,  or  only  gamen?" 

"If  you  caU  gardening  work,"  said  Ruth,  laughing. 
Thi.  outapoken  creature  lefieshed  her. 

«  J  i°;  .  ^r\^  ""PP***  y**"  ""'y  ^^  "  fo"-  fun,  eh?" 
1  think  I  did  It  to  save  the  expense  of  a  garfener 
though  I  enjoyed  doing  it."  g«™ener, 

"  Ever  felt  your  spine  like  to  break  ?  " 
"  Sometimes." 

thr^T^'l^^'^r'  ^'f  ^*^y'  ""*  '^^^g  i^k  to 

«^"  !!^'*^r'  ^"'PP^  «t°  't  »ith  a  ci«h  of  satisfaction. 

Might   I   inquire,"  said  Mis.  Cruickshanks,  a  trifle 

»rcastiad^y_«might  I  inquire  whether  an  aching  back 

IS  the  best  qualification  for  membership  in  your-er- 

cause,  Miss  Fitzroy?"  ' 

"Inquiries  are  welcomed,  dear  lady.  If  people  ,^i 
only  inquire  before  they  judge,  there  woGw  be  more 
justice  m  the  world-and  less  conversation.  But  the 
world  prefers,  m  the  meantime,  to  ™1]  on  on  the  wheels 
fl  I  fvl-  ^'  *°  qualifications,  none  are  necessary, 
though,  to  be  sure,  most  of  our  members  have  exj^Zcrf 
either  aching  backs,  or  tired  limbs,  or  weary  b^i^or  sick 
hearte-or  aU  together.  The  AU  TogetheJ-,  I  should  say! 
«  not  uncommon,  but  I  put  the  accent  on  the  sick  hearte. 
It  s  not  a  case  of  being  denied  justice  so  much  as  a  case  of 
not  being  allowed  to  plead  for  it." 

"  But  what  do  you  mean  by  justice  ?  " 

"Equality." 

"  Don't  you  prefer  superiority  ?  " 

«Hah!     Vou  place  yourself  superior  to  man?" 
"  Immeasurably." 
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"  You— you  believe  that  the  hand  that  rocki,  etcetera  i  " 

"Undoubtedly." 

"  And  you've  never  felt  like  a  worm  f  " 

"  Never  worae  than  a  caterpillar." 

Min  Fitxroy  laughed.  "That'»  very  good!"  Ae  «aid 
good-humouredly — "  very  good  indeed !  But  iVi  all 
tommy,  inn't  it?" 

"  You  mean  nonsenae  ?  But  I  hope  not,  though  I  am 
bound  to  admit  I  haven't  got  my  wings  yet.  Still,  I 
believe  Min  Lennox  has  brought  me  to  the  chryulii 
stage.  Perhaps  I  should  tell  you.  Miss  Fitzroy,  that  Fve 
earned  my  living  for  thirty  years,  and  I've  earned  it  by 
serving  women.  Frequently  it  was  very  hard.  Personally 
I  don't  desire  further  powers  for  women ;  but  of  woman's 
influence  through  man,  I  say,  God  speed  it !  And  He  is 
doing  that." 

"  Very  slowly — very  slowly." 

"It  depends  on  what  you  call  slow,"  said  Miss 
Cruickshanks,  sitting  bolt  upright.  "Compare  woman's 
position  to-day  with  that  of  a  century  ago.  Woman  has 
advanced  as  much  in  the  last  hundred  yeais  as  she  did 
in  the  previous  thousands;  but  she  hosnt  done  so  by 
influencing  woman — she  has  done  it  by  influencing  man. 
If  you  want  reforms,  my  dear  Miss  Fitzroy,  ask  them 
through  man.  Keep  on  asking  them  through  him — and 
you'll  get  them.  Man  will  do  anything  in  or  out  of 
reason  for  woman,  if  woman  persuades  him :  that's  one 
place  where  our  superiority  comes  in.  But  dont  get  noisy 
and  riotous  on  your  own  account,  for  then  you  become 
equal  with  man — and  he  doesn't  like  it.  Think  of  the 
horrors  of  a  general  election — the  racket,  the  idiotic 
horse-play,  the  silly  misrepresentations,  the  cowardly 
tricks,  the  abominable  falsehoods,  the " 

"  Which  shows  what  the  lords  of  creation  can  do ! "  said 
Miss  Fitzroy  merrily. 

"  Yes,"  put  in  Ruth,  who  had  been  listening  eagerly ; 
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«  men  Mem  to  low  aU  idew  of  fkJnieM  at  electioni.    Tve 
read " 

Min  CruiclMhanlu  held  up  a  plump  hand.  "  And  think 
how  much  worse  it  would  be  if  women  were  voting.  The 
uttermoRt  deptha  of  dinhoneaty  would  then  be  reached." 

"Oh,  really!"  muttered  the  vinitor,  not  quite  ao 
merrily. 

«  MiM  Cruickshank. !— Mary !— what  a  thimj  to  »av  ' " 
cried  Ruth,  shocked.  "»  7  • 

"It  in!"  MiM  Cruickdhanks  admitted,  sinking  back. 
"  But  woman  can  descend— ah  !  how  she  can  descend  in 
an  ocean  of  jealousy  I  .  .  .  There  now!  I'm  not  going 
to  say  more,  except  that  if  you  want  to  eictcise  your 
influence  direct,  and  not  through  man,  you  might  begin 
by  committing  to  memory  the  '  Song  of  the  Shirt  '—blouse 
and  other  pretty  garments  understood.  Life  is  not  so  eaay 
for  women  who  serve — women." 

"  But  we  are  doing  our  best,"  said  Miss  Fitzroy.    "  Rome 
wasn't  built  in  a  day." 
"  True.    And  it  hasn't  been  pulled  down  yet." 
"Yes;   but  it  has  been  largely  rebuilt— on  modem 
lines.     Dear  kdy,  how  I  should  like  to  argue  with  you  for 
a  month  or  so ! " 

Miss  Cruickshanks  rose,  laughing  in  spite  of  herself. 
"  Ruth,  there  are  some  things  I  must  see  to  down-stairs, 
if  you  and  Miss  Fibtroy  will  excuse  me.  .  .  .  Good-bye 
for  the  present.  Miss  Fitzroy.     I  don't  think  a  month's 
aigument    would    convince  me  of  anything  except  the 
superiority  of  your  good  temper  over  my  own." 
With  a  friendly  nod  she  left  the  room. 
"Tough,"  murmured  the  suffragist  reflectively,  "very 
tough.     She  thinks,   but  in  the  wrong  direction.     No 
offence.  Miss  Lennox,"  she  went  on  calmly,  as  Ruth  looked 
a  little  indignant.     "I  respect  women  who  are  tough, 
whatever  their  thoughts.    The  women  who  keep  us  back 
are  those  who  don't  or  won't  think — and  they,  aks !  are 
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•till  in  an  overwhelming  nukjority.  I  cant  mj  how  gUd 
I  WM  to  hew  you  aay  you  iiynipathiied  with  us.  It  ww 
well  worth  the  fortnight  in  quod.  You  know  a  gnat 
many  people  jeer  at  un  for  going  to  jail,  but  I  believe 
that  every  wntcnce  bringa  un  a  few  new  lympathiaen.  A 
great  many  people  tell  ua  that  wv  would  forward  the  cauie 
better  by  avoiding  public  demonstratiomi  and  all  that 
— which  ia  tommy.  Before  wo  began  to  demonstrate 
properly  our  cause  was  a  subject  for  the  comic  papers. 
Until  a  year  or  two  ago  the  newspapers  recognised  our 
existence  with  an  occasional  jocular  little  paragraph. 
Now  they  give  us  columns  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
aren't  really  any  more  unjust  to  us  than  they  are  to  male 
politicians  whose  politics  don't  happen  to  be  theirs.  80 
we  have  progressed.  Miss  Lennox ;  no  doubt  about  it,  we 
have  progreiwed.  ...  I  wonder  what  set  you  thinking  of 
this  matter.     Been  to  many  of  our  meetings  ?" 

"  Fve  never  been  to  any  meetings.  Miss  Fitzrqy.  Fve 
just  read  about  you  in  tiie  newspapers  and  magaanes. 
Fve  never  spoken  about  it  before  now." 

"That's  cheering,  because  the  press  is  not  our  best 
advocate,  though  we  are  thankful  for  its  small  mercies. 
Still,  I  had  a  feeling  that  you  must  have  experienced  in 
some  way  a  need  for  the  movement.  Certainly,  in  my  own 
case,  it  was  experience  that  put  me  on  to  the  Cause.  Fll 
tell  you  shortly.  Fm  one  of  seven  girla — the  plain  one — 
and,  though  I  always  v^  anted  to  do  something,  I  lived  a 
cotton-wool  existence  till  I  was  over  twenty.  No  girb 
ever  had  kinder  parents,  but  my  fother  didn't  approve  of 
girls  going  to  college,  and  my  mother  bi>.ted  the  idea  of 
girls  going  to  bisiness.  So  we  all  stayed  at  home,  and 
played  the  piano  and  fiddle  a  bit,  and  sang  a  bit,  and 
painted  a  bit,  and  poker-worked  a  bit,  and  so  on,  and  went 
to  parties  and  entertainments  in  twos  or  threes,  while 
our  parents  didn't  see  why  more  of  us  shouldn't  go  to- 
gether.   We  hadn't  a  brother,  and  the  young  men  who 
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0M>e  to  our  hou«.  were  mortlywy  young.    When  my 
•"Wtrirtw  got  married,  however,  the  nipply  and  quality 
improvMl ;  itill  there  was  no  increaie  in  the  demand  for 
myeelf.     I  don't  mind  confewing  that  I  felt  my  laclc  of 
looka,  but  eu-  more  I  felt  my  lack  of  occupation.    The 
lorelleet  woman  I  ever  met  uwd  to  My  it  wa»  better  to  be 
buiy  than  beautiAil.    I  fear  Tm  still  wntitive  enough  not  to 
repeat  her  wordi  to  a  crowd.     But  I  did  want  badly  to  do 
HomeUwig— the  cotton-wool  got  m  rtufly  and  niirocating. 
.  .  .  Well,  to  make  a  long  and  unintorerting  rtoiy  short, 
when  I  was  twenty-two  I  did  a  revolt,  and  found  something 
to  do  in  a  settlement  in  one  of  the  most  wretched  parts  of 
Glasgow.     I  lived  there,  and  my  experience  there— twelve 
years  of  it— made  me  a  suiAagist.     I  want  a  say  in  the 
governing  of  my  country.    There  are  horron  in  it  that 
only  women  can  understand.     Secondly,  1  want  to  smash 
up  that  old  rusty  cast-iron  notion  that  a  woman  is  better 
in  an  overcrowded  home,  or  at  a  lonely  fireside,  than  out 
in  the  world  doing  something  for  the  good  of  henelf  as 
well  as  of  her  neighbours.     Of  course  I  speak  as  a  single 
woman.     The  married  women  who  are  with  us  can  speak 
for  themselves.     It  is  usual  to  sneei-  %t  them  and  mty 
their  neglected  hu»b«nd»,  chUdi^n  and  homes.    To  some 
minds  it  is  a  crime  for  women  to  go  out  of  doors  with  a 
really  serious  object.  .  .  .  Just  another  wo«l,  Miss  Lennox. 
All  we  suffragists  may  not  hwe  the  sume  definite  aims  in 
view— we  haven't  aU  had  the  snine  cxjicriences  or  thi'  saiue 
faspiratir      to  decide  us  for  the  Causo,  but  1  -uik  you  to 
believe  t       we're  all  working  t<^ther,  not  for  gloiy  and 
hwiour,  b_.,  simply  for  gixxl.     There!  Fd  better  subside. 
I  hope  my  httle  spout  has  not  alarmed  you."    Her  bivwn 
q^es,  half  .  -nous,  half  quizzing,  but  whoUy  ftiendly,  met 
Ruth's  grey  ones.    «  Will  you  help  us  f  " 

«  Oh,"  said  Ruth  warmly,  « I  think  it  is  ipStv.did  that 
there  IS  so  much  for  women  to  do.  But  what  could 
I  doP     You  see,  Miss  Ktzroy,  Fve  had  no  expeilence 
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oIm  (poll*  briefly  of  Um  ymn  tprat  at 


•t  aU."    And 
FXtrport 

"  But  you  are  going  into  the  world  now,  Mia  Lnuun. 
FiirgJvo  me,  but  I  know  your  Hrcumitance*— from  the 
oul»idc,  of  ooume.  80  I  take  it  that  you  will  mmmi  m*  a 
great  dmi  of  the  world,  ami  ywi  will  make  many  frienda 

and  arquainUncem     You  will  alao  get  married " 

"Ohl"  cried    Ruth;    "but    Tm  Mire  HI  never  get 

married,  Mim  Fitxroy." 

The  vinitor  looked  at  her  with  frank  admiration. 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  be  impertinent,"  ihe  laid  prewntly. 

"What  I  meant  wan  that  you  will  have  many  opportimi- 

ticii  of  influencing  others  both  men  and  women.     And  if 

you  can  help  u«  on  the  platform  by  upeaking " 

«No,  no!   I  couldnt  do  that     Vd  far  rather  go  to 
priion,  though  Fd  like  to  avoid  that  toa" 
The  other  laughed. 

"  There  ii  no  compulaion  to  do  cither,  Mim  Lennox." 
"Fm  glad  of  that,-  laid   Ruth,  laughing   aim,  not 
without  relief.    She  heiiUted  before  «he  a«kcd  awkwardly, 
"  Do  you  take  money  ? " 

"Money?  Rather!  Pundii  urgently  required,  and  ao 
on.  Sinewi  of  war,  you  know.  I  don't  take  it  powmally, 
but  ni  give  you  the  addrew  of  our  treaiiurcr.  I  My,  Miu 
Lennox,  you're  .imply  a  brick !  To  teU  you  the  boneet 
fanth,  I  wai  migh^  uncomfy  when  I  rang  your  bell  a 
little  while  ago,  and  was  <|uite  prepared  for  a  unub.  And 
when  your  friend  Miss  Cruickuhank.  began  to  let  benwlf 
go  methought  it  was  all  II.F.  with  M.  Fit»roy  and  her 
miMion.  Fve  been  funking  calling  on  you  for  a  week,  and 
If  It  hadn't  been  that  Pve  got  to  go  back  to  Glawow  thi. 
afternoon,  Fd  have  kept  on  funking." 
"  You  are  leaving  Fairport  to-day  ?  " 
"Ye».  Mu«t  get  back  to  work.  But  I  hope  to  take 
a  week-end  with  my  friends  during  the  «ummer,  and  if 
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TOttVt  •»  booM,  and  wwt  to  ».  mewd  haviadwit.  rU 
b«d.llghtod.    YouV.  hwn  kind."  ^ 

-I  ^d  likt  vwy  DitKh  to  «•  jroa  agiiin.  Rut 
oaoldnt  you  gJv,  me  your  mMnm  in  OU««,w  f  wd  i*^ 
h«p»  w«  miKht  HMot  thcK  before  long." 

"Bight  you  «|  By  the  w.y.  h.vo  you  ever  ««,  , 
n»l  Jum?  Ehf-Nof  Ijke  to?  Y«f  Well  HI 
Mwnge  that  Hen',  my  eddro..  Give  me  .'d«»'. 
notice,  Md  come  in  your  working  clothes  And  now  I 
n"»t  get  •  move  on." 

Ruth  .axm.p.flie.1  her  t.,  he  g.te  of  the  gwxlen.  when, 
lb  y  Aook  ban.].  h««rtily.  She  w«,  returning  Jowly  to 
the  houM  when  Ae  wu  ovtrtaken  by  her  couiiin. 

"  Ah,  Sophy !     Had  a  good  game  f  " 

Ru"th  ?""*■     ^^  *"  "  '•"'  '"''  ^  •  ■"'•"'*''  ««?"' 

"Oh,  that  wai  Mi»  Fittroy.  She  i.  intcrerted  in 
women.  .uBrago.  1  wi.h  you  had  been  in.  She  wa. 
mo.t  i„tere.t,ng  th„ugi>  »he  didn't  mdce  any  imp««ion 
on  Mim  Cruickrfiank.." 

"  Did  Hhe  nuke  any  on  you  ?"  Sophy  laughed. 

"1  rather  tliink  die  did,  Sophy.  IVc  felt  for  a  long 
time  that  women  ought  to  have  vote——" 

"Huthl- 

" Well,  dear?" 

"  You  don  t  mean  that  ?" 

"  Why  Aouldnt  I  mean  it  ?  I'm  a  .ufftagi.t.  fhough 
I_hope  I  ibant  require  to  go  to  primm,  a.  Mim  Fitnoy 

"You're  a  wiffiragi.tr  gasped   the  girl.     "  Voull   go 

to  mectwg.  and  get  your  name  into  the  papen  and " 

If  necc»a,y.     Why.  Sophy,  if  one  really  believe " 

Sophy  cut  her  diort. 

"Oh,goodneMr  die  cried  in  a  di.mal  voice;  "what 
tnU  people  iay?" 


ij 


vn 

Trc  afternoon  rtinihiiie,  pouring  throuf^h  the  ciunty 
puiM,  flowtul  the  dinfty  private  oflk-e  with  yclluwiuli  light. 
It  i>bow«d  up  nothing  bmtitiAil  lave  the  npiral  of  nmoke 
that  roM  from  the  cigit riHlte  L^miing  itwlr  away  on  the 
edg«!  of  the  mabogany  writing-table.  Dick  Balmain  Mt 
at  the  tabl«  reading  over  Nifvcral  letten  which  he  had 
written,  In  t»  very  clerkly  hand,  within  the  last  hoar. 
Iliey  were  btuinem  lettm,  but  not  thv  M>rt  of  buainew 
letten  he  cared  to  dictate,  even  to  a  confidential  clerk.  He 
lead  them  over  slowly  and  careftilly,  yet  with  an  expreaion 
ol  weaiy  ditguit  A*  be  laid  down  one  and  took  up  another 
be  muttered — 

"Where  doe*  hooeety  end  and  diaboncaty  begin,  I 
wonderP" 

Hii  puckered  brow  waa  moiit,  and  his  handa  had  that 
undcan  look  which  an  hour  or  two  in  the  city  givta  to 
handa  that  do  no  dirty  work. 

There  was  no  sound  in  the  building,  and  scarcely  any 
rose  from  Uw  street  below,  a  street  of  factories  and  ware- 
houses, away  from  the  main  tboruughfaivs  of  the  south- 
east t{uarter  '  f  the  city,  for  it  was  Saturday  afternoon. 
According  to  their  circumstances  the  people  of  Glasgow 
were  rejoicing  in,  or  groaning  under, "  glorious  weather." 
Hie  last  week  of  June,  now  ending,  would  probably  provide 
"  a  record  "  of  "  bright  siuwhine,"  but  even  in  these  lati- 
tudes the  sun  may  prove  the  most  cruel  of  nalure'i  force*. 
Balmain  rose  sudloily  and  cuned  it. 

Cik>ing  over  to  the  window,  which,  thou^  open  at  the 
M 
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"tad  th«  bi<.Ml  eoni  .mi  pullnl  It  vkilrnlly.    '»»  old 

rrfio*  Ut»..  i.ii.Ki  .u.„,i„i  mpfciiy,  ^t  iu-ir  ft«  ft,H» 

lh«  roller,  hihI  tell  in  •  mimpW  iimi.  at  hii  A«(. 
aUiMiii  .tjtnd  at  it.  grillinjc  *»'•  »«^h. 

I   "t'V^l.7'7'""^  e^wylhing  lU  hcr».-  hi.  «W.  «mI  »rat 
uwk  to  hi«  lettcn. 

'IVy   wm   the  kimi  of    k-ttm  that  «t.   written   in 
IImmmumK  Bvwy  day  out  of  the  «ix-,wl  ilmibtl.-«  «f»rn 
compuwd  on  the  •vcnlh-ly  mm  in  Htic  niMl  to»       - 
pitimi   mixture,  of  dignity  aimI   lumiilily,  .,roini«.  „.,! 
■pilo^^ien,  Ui^  MpwUlioM.  atMl  li.mp«iniiy  di«,i|,.,ii.t- 
in«»U  i  letters  «v«y  one  of  which  might  bv  written  in  uai.  I 
word.:  "Have  paliemv,  nrHl  I  will  pay  ih,^,  ,|r_o„k 
that  that  would  not  be  a  bwincw-like  way  of  exprewing  it 
The  Mxil  of  Dick  Balmain  .i.-kined  m»  }u-  read  that 
which  be  had  writlMi.    'l^U  ,t«ving  off.  thi.  nncwing  of 
MU,  thi.  borrowing  ttom  Fttir  to  ,»,y  Paul,  thi.  paying 
of  Ave,  SIX   and  wvci,   per  cent,   interrat,   llii.  holding 
credilon.  at  bay  with  pmmiiwH  and  explanation,  -couldn't 
go  on  for  ever.     Indeed,  it  could  go  on  but  a  litUe  longer. 

«t  the  bank— a  room  he  ha<l  long  ago  come  to  deteat— and 
the  agent,  a  gcntlemaii  whuw  bland  unile  and  cold  graritT 
Hupcrteded  each  other  r,  if  by  cIcKkworit.  had  once  more 
rallol  hi.  attention  to  the  firm',  overdraft.  Would  Mr. 
Balmain  kindly  make  it  convenient  to  reduce  the  oveidrafl 
by  one-ha!.-  within  the  next  fortnight,  and  repay  the 
Wancc  not  kter  than  four  week,  thence?  A.  Mr. 
Balmain  wa.  doubtlow  aware,  money  wa.  extremely 
"light,"  while  a  further  rine  in  the  Bank  Hnte  vn-^  almo.t 
ineviUWe.  I'he  agent  tnuted  Mr.  Balmain  would  manage 
to  oblige  him  in  i.ie  matter  without  inconvenience  to 
himielf.  Of  coune  it  was  the  Head  Office  thst  had 
requerted  the  reduction.     Pemonall.-s    he  wa«  iwrry;    he 
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would  not  have  troubled  Mr.  Balnuun  at  all,  but  while 
he  deprecated  the  iiutructioiu  of  the  Head  Oflioe,  he  had 
no  choice  but  to  follow  them.  And  ao  on,  and  ao  on. 
Dick  lirtened  calmly  enough,  aaid  he  would  endeavour  to 
meet  the  Bank's  wiahes,  and  returned  to  the  office,  wonder- 
ing how  much  the  agent  HUiipected,  and  feeling  diaagree- 
ably  limp  and  nhaky  and  altogether  helplem.  For  nearly 
an  hour  he  debated  with  himself  the  advisability  of  throw- 
ing off  the  mask  of  bluff  and  the  tin  armour  of  reputation 
— the  business  was  nigh  a  ccntiuy  old — and  telling  those 
whom  it  mi^t  concern  to  strike  and  be  dune  with  it.  He 
had  done  what  he  could.  He  had  fought  to  the  best  of 
his  strength  and  ability  in  a  cause  which  his  creditors 
would  hardly  deem  a  good  one,  when  the  state  of  affairs 
was  laid  before  them ;  they  would  probably  assert,  and  not 
without  reason,  that  the  failure  ought  to  have  come  years 
ago.  The  leading  of  forlorn  hopes  in  business  is  not 
generally  admired.  But  it  is  just  as  diilicult  to  decide  when 
to  stop  losing  money  as  to  know  when  to  quit  making  it. 

Dick  Balmain  knew  that  the  failure  of  his  firm,  when  it 
came,  would  be  a  "  bad  one."  It  would  not  be  a  case  of 
winding  up  the  old  business  and  setting  it  going  again. 
It  would  be  simple  extinction  amid  a  thick  cloud  of  scan- 
dalous gossip.  The  thought  of  it  all  with  regard  to  his 
mother  and  sisters  made  him  cold.  They  would  blame 
him,  of  course,  for  letting  a  good  business  go  to  wn^'k. 
He  did  not  mind  that  very  much.  He  was  trying  to  think 
how  they  would  be  able  to  live,  even  in  moderate  comfort. 
He  was  trying  to  think,  also,  how  he  would  break  the  news 
to  them.  At  present  his  mother  and  sister  Ida  were  on  a 
visit  to  friends  in  London.  He  had  in  his  pocket  a  lettjr 
from  his  mother  mentioning  that  they  would  probably 
return  home  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  asking  him  to  send 
some  money.  Dick  reflected  that  he  must  keep  the  news 
till  their  return,  and  meantime  he  would  see  his  uncle,  his 
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mother'!  bachelor  brother,  and  lound  him  a*  to  hu  willing- 
ne«  to  help  the  women  until  he,  Dick,  could  find  lome  -xw 
way  of  making  an  income. 

Dick,  having  copied  the  private  letters,  read  them  over 
once  more;  and  once  more  he  aaked  himielf  the  bitter 
question, «  Where  does  honesty  end  and  dishonesty  begin  ?  " 
As  he  enclosed  them  in  envelopes  he  cursed  them  sepaiatelv 
and  ooUectjvely.  « It's  simply  fraud.  Fm  doing  ^  bert 
U)  make  aU  those  people  beUcve  they'll  get  their  money, 
whereas  I  know  it's  impossible.     Absolutely  impossible— 

unlcs»_unless Good  God,  what  a  cad  I  am!     It  « 

absolutely  impossible." 

He  stamped  the  letters  and  looked  at  his  watch    Three- 
twenty.    He  would  get  a  train  at  four.    He  had  meant  to 
leave  town  at  one,  but  the  bank  affair  had  upset  his 
mormng  arrangements.    While  washing  his  hands  and  fece 
he  remembered  his  mother's  letter.    She  wanted  some 
money— twenty  pounds,  wasn't  it  f    He  dried  himself  and 
referred  to  the  letter-no,  twenty-five.      He  wondered 
mohientanly  what  she  was  going  to  spend  it  on,  then  told 
himself  that  twenty-five  pomids  did  not  go  far  in  London. 
SrtiU,  here  was  an  opportimity,  not  to  teU  her  the  dire 
truth,  but  just  to  give  her  the  faintest  inkling  of  trouble. 
He  sat  down  and  wrote  a  cheque  on  his  penonal  bank 
account  for  twenty  pounds,  and  scribbled  a  note  with 
reference  to  being  a  bit  hard  up  and  the  necessity  for 
economy.     And  then  he  tore  up  note  and  cheque,  and  sent 
her  what  she  asked,  with  a  remaik  about  the  weather,  a 
hope  that  she  and  Ida  were  having  a  good  time,  and  his 
best  love. 

His  way  to  the  station  ky  parUy  through  mean  streets, 
some  of  them  thickly  populated  The  air  was  horribly 
hot,  and  here  and  there  his  nostrils  suffered  evil  odouri 
the  exhalations  of  the  dry  gutter,  the  reek  from  the  doon 
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of  puUin-houaei,  and  othen.  Swamw  and  iwanm  of 
children  played  and  nhouted  and  laughod  and  cried  over 
the  burning  pavement*.  FrowKy  women  in  ihawla  hung 
about  the  cloae-moathi),  goeiiiping  and  using  hideoun 
language.  Groupi  of  men  vere  rtarting  to  spend  their 
week's  wages ;  several  individuals,  sweltering  unsavouriness, 
were  already  drunk,  and  reeled  along  blaspheming,  or  col- 
lapsed against  the  wall  and  drowsed  where  they  fell.  At 
a  public-house  comer  a  ruan  and  woman  were  fighting,  the 
woman  beating  him  about  the  head  and  face  with  her  shoe. 
Two  constables  interfered,  and  the  couple  turned  on  them. 
ITiere  were  decent  working  folk  about,  but  Dick  Balmain 
hardly  noticed  them.  In  his  depression  he  saw  but  the 
worst  of  everything.  "  Wliat  hell ! "  he  thought,  and  had 
a  sickening  vision  of  his  mother  and  sisters  not  in— God 
forbid !— but  near  to  such  a  locality.  He  felt  weak,  and 
his  head  ached.  He  had  forgotten  to  lunch.  At  the  door 
of  a  newly.painted  public-house  he  hesiUted,  halted  and 
lit  a  cigarette.  There  was  no  one  to  recognize  him  in  that 
part  of  the  city,  and  doubtless  they  would  have  good 
enough  whisky  inside.      He  threw  away  the  mstch  and 

glanced  about  him.     Then 

"  Don't,  lad." 

Dick  turned  savagely,  his  face  on  fire. 
It  was  an  old  man  who  had  spoken— a  very  little,  very 
old  man,  with  an  old-fashioned  white  beard  under  his  chin 
and  cheeks,  dressed  in  shabby  black. 

"Don't,  lad,"  he  said  again,  with  exceeding  gentleness, 
imploringly. 

Dick's  clenched  fingers  relaxed. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said  hoarsely,  and  walked  on  rapidly, 
shamed  yet  grateful.  A  glass  of  spirits  in  his  present  con- 
dition would  have  sent  him  silly.  He  knew  it.  But  he 
did  not  know— not  having  the  courage  tn  look  back— that 
the  little  old  man,  after  watching  awhile  and  rubbing  his 
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withered  hand*  in  obvioun  latisfaction,  irtole  mo*t  eagerly 
toto  the  publichon*.  there  to  remain  until  pushed  out, 
legally  drunk,  by  one  of  the  big  barmen. 

On  rewhing  Eglinton  Street,  one  of  the  dreariest  of 
Glasgow  8  nioK.  important  thoroughfares,  Dick  boarded  a 
cap  laden  with  men  and  youths,  who  were  hotly  discussinjr 
attletic  matters.     It  might  have  been  a  revival  meeting  to 
judge  from  the  frequent  references  to  the  Saviour.     The 
Name  was  contin.mlly  uttered  in  the  same  breath  as  the 
name,  of  some  paid  footballers.    The  one  slipped  as  glibly 
as  the  othCTs  from  the  tongues  of  these  honest,  hani-working 
fellows.     Dick  wondered,  shuddering  slightly,  though  he 
WM  use.!  to  the  language  of  the  streets.    Since  childhood  he 
had  spoken  aloud  the  name  of  Christ  but  once— when  the 
doctor  told  him  that  his  father,  whom  he  had  greaUy 
loved,   was  dead.      The  careless  irreverence    hurt    him. 
vaguely,  ,t  is  true ;  but  it  hurt  him.    All  day,  until  a  few 
mmutes  ago,  he  had  been  subject  to  his  coaraer  inclinations ; 
now  his  finer  feelings  ro-ie  dominant.     No  longer  harf  at 
the  hardness  of  the  world,  he  was  sad  at  its  sadness.     He 
left  the  car  on  Jamaica  Bridge  and  walked  the  rest  of  the 
way  to  Queen  Street  Station.     At  the  buffet  he  dnuik  a 
cup  of  tea,  and  then  made  his  way  to  the  stair  leading  to 
the  low..level  platform.    There,  :n  the  ax,l  semi-darkn««,  as 
he  awaited  his  train,  a  sense  of  desperate  peace  came  upon 
hira    He  would  let  everytning  slip  until  Monday.   Nothing 
hateful,   disagreeable   should   touch  him    till   then.      No 
letters  to  read  and  none  to  write,  no  interviews,  no  pre- 
tences, no  evasions,  no  lies—and  no  thoughts-for  once 
he  would  cru»h  out  all  sordid  worries ;  for  one  day  he  would 
be  free.  .  .  .  Thank  God  for  Sunday ! 

Avoiding  some  men  whom  he  knew,  he  entered  the 
fa^in  which  was  crowded,  and  after  a  brief,  stifling  journey 
breathed  the  clean  air  on  Craigendoi-an  Pier.  It  wiw 
sweet.     Hundreds  of  others  besides  Bahnain  found  it  ■ 
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men,  women  and  children  going  to  the  ooaii  for  the  week- 
end or  merely  taking  a  short  cniiie  on  the  firth.    A 
breeie,  so  faint  that  it  did  not  ripple  the  waters,  came  from 
the  nor'-weitt   like  a  sigh  of  Wiw.     Men  puihed  their 
hata  back  from  their  sweating  foreheads,  women  gave  little 
gasps  of  satisfaction,  children,  seeing  that  their  parents 
were  no  lo.iger  cross,  began  to  chatter  and  take  small 
liberties.    There  were,  to  be  sure,  mothers  who  continued 
to  be  troubled  and  anxious  about  many  things,  and  men 
whom  heat  and  alcohol  had  made  i^orly ;  but  these  formed 
a  small  minority.     The  steamers  with  their  bright  scarlet 
funnels  and  gleaming  saloons  were  pleasure-craft  in  a  real 
sense  that  evening,  uud  the  passengers,  if  they  took  their 
pleasure  quietly,  did  not  do  so  sadly.     Most  of  them 
wrought  ha»d  the  week  through ;  many  of  them  were  now 
content  to  take  breath  rather  than   to  waste  it.     The 
redeeming  feature  of  a  modem  city  is  the  railway  out. 
Dick's  steamer  was  the  Marmion,  and  he  secured  a  seat 
against  the  forward  rail  of  the  fore-saloon  deck,  just  beside 
the  searchli^t.     Half-turning  in  his  place  he  surveyed 
the  scene,  familiar,  but  never  so  fair  to  his  eyes  as  now. 
The  breeze,  faint  as  it  was,  had  dispersed  the  heat  haze. 
ITie  air  was  very  clear.     Against  the  pure  sky  the  great 
bills  at  the  head  of  Gareloch  seemed  to  stand  for  naked 
strength  and  courage ;  nearer,  the  woods  of  Rosneath  for 
rest.    Then  away  westwards  over  the  shimmering  blue 
Firth  the  hills  of  Cowal  glowed  softly,  and  half-way  towards 
them  lay  the  green  slopes  above  Gourock.   Thence  the  eye, 
travelling  up  the  river,  took  in  Greenock  and  Port  Glasgow, 
which,  on  that  evening,  with  only  traces  of  their  smoke, 
were  glorified.     There  had   been   evenings  of  late  when 
Dick,  full  of  the  bitterness  of  his  city  experience,  had 
g:lanoed  wearily  from  the  reeking  towns  on  one  side  of  the 
river  to  the  unsullied  shores  and  hills  on  the  other— from 
the  works  of  man,  as  he  contemptuously  said  in  his  heart. 
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to  the  worka  of  God— and  becauw  of  the  bitternen  had 
found  no  comfort  in  the  latter.  But  it  was  not  ao 
with  him  now.  Hitherto  he  had  only  neen  beauty ;  now 
he  felt  it.  'llie  feeling  did  not  exalt,  but  aoothed  him ; 
his  peace  wan  no  longer  desperate.  Dreamily  he  took  in 
the  details  of  the  scene — the  white  and  grey  and  red  houses 
on  the  shores  and  hillsides ;  the  liners  and  tramps,  with 
black  or  red  or  yellow  funnels,  putting  to  sea  or  coming 
to  port ;  the  swift  river  steamers  with  tilvery  wakes  and 
lingering  trails  of  brown  smoke ;  the  yachts,  all  their  sails 
set,  almost  becalmed  ;  the  new  cruiser  Indomitable  anchored 
at  the  Tail  o'  the  Bank  ;  the  old  man-o'-war  training-ship 
EmtprtM  moored  in  the  mouth  of  the  Gareloch.  Were  not 
these  the  work  of  man,  imagined  by  town-educated  brains, 
wrought  together  by  town-uourished  bodies,  paid  for  in 
town-made  money  ?  It  was  so.  He  had  been  looking  at 
things  too  narrowly,  too  selfishly.  The  sickness  of  failure 
luul  warped  his  judgment.  The  fever  of  the  city  had  dis- 
torted his  spiritual  vision.  He  had  been  cursing  the  world 
of  business  and  its  laws  for  his  own  misfortime :  he  had 
accounted  other  men  heartless  devils  because  they  sought 
their  own  of  him.  He  had  been  wrong,  foolishly,  childidbly 
wrong.  He  must  learn  to  take  a  wider  view.  He  must 
look  beyond  himself  and  beyond  his  present  failure.  And 
it  would  be  a  wonderful  world  whether  he  made  two  pounds 
or  two  hundred  a  week.  Man  individually  might  blunder 
and  stumble,  hut  man  collectively  went  on  fix)m  greatness 
to  greatness — and  man  was  the  work  of  God. 

Dick,  leaning  his  chin  on  his  hands,  gazing  ahead  with 
half-closed  eyes,  feeling  the  blessed  air  on  his  face,  lazily 
allowed  such  thoughts  to  drift  through  his  mind.  It  was 
as  if  the  overfed  cells  of  his  brain  had  gone  to  sleep  for  the 
time  being,  while  the  starved  cells  slowly  awakened  from 
apathy  to  partake  lightly  of  the  feast  too  long  withheld 
from  them. 
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A  great  uteani  yacht,  her  white  hull  and  vivid  gicen 
water-line  gleaming  esquiaitcly,  her  Iwam-work  fladiing  in 
the  minihinc,  dipped  paitt  the  Marmion.  She  had  been 
cruiaing  about  the  Clyde  for  «ome  weekn,  and  waa  the 
property  of  an  American  millionaire.  Dick  had  wen  her 
often— «hc  waa  notable  for  her  xixe  and  beauty  among  all 
the  steam  yachU  then  on  the  Firth— and  had  wondered 
how  many  menV  ruin  »hc  had  coit.  But  m  he  looked  at 
her  now,  in  all  her  gracw  and  pride,  he  wondenxl  how 
many  nienV  existence  iihe  provided.  Without  hate  or 
envy  he  wntehed  the  millionaire,  a  handaome,  middle-aged 
man,  with  hia  party  of  gaily-clad  ladiea  and  men,  on  the 
Hpacioiu  bridge.  He  wondered  if  the  millionaire  would 
have  worries  on  Sunday ;  if  no,  he,  Dick,  wan  the  luckier 
man.  Smiling  slightly  he  doaed  hia  eye*.  The  breexe 
(ieihened  ever  ao  little.     It  waa  delicioua. 

Preaently  he  imagined  himielf,  an  hour  or  ao  later, 
racing  up  Loch  Long  in  the  motor-boat.  He  had  arranged 
to  take  Ruth,'  Sophy,  Miaa  Cruickahanka  and  the  young 
miniater  a  trip  after  dinner.  They  had  had  a  good  many 
evening  trip*  together  since  nine  began,  during  which 
Sophy  had  flirted  openly  ai..i  si:  meleady  with  the  young 
miniater,  to  the  latter'a  di.Uaction,  the  spinater'a  great 
concern  and  Ruth'a  utter  amazement.  Dick  had  been 
amuaed  and— just  a  trifle  relieved. 

At  the  age  of  two-and-twcnty  he  had  believed  htmsdf 
irretrievably  in  love  with  Sophy,  and  at  her  finit"big'' 
dance  had  told  her  ao ;  and  Sophy  had  sljyly  yielded  her 
aeventeen-year-old  heart  to  hia  keeping.  For  three  months 
they  were  very  happy— also  very  miserable— wlh  their 
secret.  Then  it  began  to  appear  as  though  Miss  Sophy  had 
retained  a  duplicate  of  her  heart,  not  perhaps  for  giving 
away  to  another  young  man,  but  certainly  for  lending  out 
to  aeveral  young  men  by  the  afternoon  or  evening.     Dick 
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remoniitimted,  ami  8o^y  ai.l(cd  him  wbm  hi*  faith  in  her 
w««.    Dicic  inquired  whether  iihe  mlly  isred  for  any  of 
tho«  idiot",  to  which  Khe  rejoined  that  they  were  eseaed- 
ingly  nice  boy«,  though  (here  iihe  made  a  long  pauney  nhe 
didn't  really  care  particularly  tm  any  of  them  in  the  way 
that  Dick  DO  meanly  and  horridly  imagined.     Followed  a 
month  of  confidence  on  Dick'*  part.     But  again  the  dupli- 
rate  began  to  circulate  like  a  popular  book  from  a  lending 
library.     "  If  you  care  for  mc  at  all,"  Htid  Dick  at  the 
clone  of  a  fairly  long  «pceth.  "you  will  let  me  .peak  to 
your  people."    "Oh   no!"  .he  cried    in  conrtemation ; 
"  they—they  would  laugh.     We're  far   too  young   to  be 
engaged,  Dick."    "But  we  are  engaged,  Sophy."    "Not 
properly.     Just    a    sort    of  understanding,   you    know." 
"Well,  let  your  people  know  about  the  understanding, 
Sophy."    Sophy  shook    her  yellow   head,  wiying,   "Oh. 
Dick,  you  don't  know  mother."    Dick  begged  her  to  ex- 
plain, but  Hhe  merely  shook  her  head  again.     "Then," 
•md  Dick,  « I  won't  interfere  further,"  and  left  her.   Several 
weeks  went  past,  and  one  night  Dick's  father  died  suddenly. 
Sophy  wrote  Dick  a  sweet  little  note  of  sympathy,  signing 
heraelf  «y„u,  friend";  it  brought  tears  to  his  eye.  but 
did  not  (luicken  his  heart.   He  replied,  also  signing  himself 
"  Your  friend,"  and  they  did  not  meet  again  for  more  than 
a  year,  he  being  immenied  in  his  new  duties. 

When  be  resumed  caUing  at  the  Lyons'  residence  it  was 
by  inviUtion  and  in  company  with  Mark  Renfrew.  He 
found  Miss  Sophy  friendly ;  nothing  more.  She  was  not 
the  least  shy.  With  other  men  she  seemed  to  have  grown 
more  frivolous  than  ever,  and  he  imagined  she  would  be  a 
jolly  little  friend  to  meet  after  a  troublesome  day  in  the 
city.  And,  of  course,  even  had  they  still  cared,  the 
thought  of  marriage  was  now  quite  out  of  the  question. 
He  was  too  poor  to  ask  any  girt  to  marry  him  ;  so  he 
sought  to  put  aside  the  memory  of  the  "  underatanding " 
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w  a  piece  of  jrouthftil  foUy,  and  continued  to  call  occuion- 
ally  at  the  hotue  in  Harrington  Terrace,  partly  became 
Mr.  Lyon  and  Fred  prened  him  to  come  often,  partly 
bccniwe  he  waa  not  in  the  humour  for  malting  new  (Hend«, 
and  chiefly  becaiue  (though  he  did  not  admit  it  to  himielO 
a^y  itill  attracted  him.  He  had  not  fallen  in  love  with 
her  for  the  accond  time;  but  neitlu-r  had  iihe  Icet  her 
p^mmal  charm.  The  burnt  child  may  return  to  eiyoy  the 
light  and  warmth  of  the  fire  at  a  na*"-  distance.  Dkk  did 
not  want  Sophy's  original  heart  whicii  he  had  given  bark 
to  her,  uninjured,  he  believed,  more  than  a  year  ago ;  but 
he  would  have  borrowed  the  duplicate,  had  she  offered  to 

lend  it.    Sophy,  however,  lent  it  to  every  one  but  Dick 

and  hi*  friend  Mark  Renfrew. 

And  in  coune  of  time  Ruth  I^ennox  came  to  itay  with 
her  aunt  Dick  did  not  like  Mrs.  Lyon,  not  because  ihe 
had  always  treated  him  formally,  but  because  of  the 
manner  in  which  she  sometimes  smiled  at  Sc^hy.  He  felt 
that  she  might,  on  occasion,  be  a  really  cruel  woman.  He 
was  not  a  little  surprised  when,  after  his  fourth  meeting 
with  Ruth,  Mrs.  Lyon  became  stiddenly  confidential  with 
him.  "  You  like  my  niece,  Mr.  Balmain  ?"  she  whispered 
while  some  music  was  going  on.  "  Why,  yes,  of  course, 
Mrs.  Lyon,"  he  replied,  looking  puzzled.  "  You  ought  to 
fall  in  love  with  her,"  she  went  on,  ignoring  bis  laugh ; 
"you  ou^t  to  marry  her."  "Indeed?"  "Yes,  you 
ought  Fm  going  to  tell  you  a  secret,  Mr.  Balmain,  but  it 
will  be  public  property  before  long.  Ruth  has  a  fortune 
of  nearly  a  quarter  million !  There  now !  Tve  told  you. 
Nine  thousand  pounds  a  year!    She  is  handsome,  and  I 

think  she  is  clever "     "  Please,  Mrs.  Lyon,"  said  Dick 

uncomfortably.  "Allow  me,  Mr.  Balmain.  And  she 
cant  be  more  than  three  years  older  than  you — which  is 
nothing.  That's  all !  I'm  not  going  to  say  any  more 
except   that  yau  must   forget   I   told   you.     I  shan't  do 
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■njrthing  to  help  yow,  bat  I  iihmt  put  any  dlffienltiM  in 
ytMir  w«y.-  She  row  md  left  him  en  he  could  .peak. 
"  Of  all  the  extnonlinary  women ! "  ho  thoiiKht,  and  liked 
her  no  betlw  than  before.  But  Mr«.  Lyon  had  rawn  hir 
•ecd.  Curioiuly  enough  an  old  ncntence  of  Sophy",  came 
back  to  Dick  that  night—"  Vou  dmi't  know  niothti." 

Since  hi.  finrt  evening  at  Fairport  Dick  had  leen  much 
of  Ruth,  alone  a«  well  a.  in  the  company  of  her  friihd* 
Hi»  liking  for  her  hod  increaaed  v  Ih  every  meeting;  he 
wa.  glad  of  her  friendship,  though  it  wa«  no  longer  m> 
frank  a.  it  had  ixmtd  on  the  la.t  evening  at  Harrington 
Terrace.  Sometime,  he  wondered  if  .he  could  ponibly 
»u»pcct  hi.  original  motive  in  coming  to  Fairport. 

He  wanted  her  to  realize  that  he  admired  her  above 
all  the  other  women  of  hi.  acijuaintance— and  no,  in 
MWje  way.,  he  did  admire  her— for  that  realization  was 
neccwary  ere  he  perjured  him«elf  on  the  one  poor  chunce 
of  a  million.  But  the  more  he  liked  her  the  more  he 
hated  himwlf.  As  he  walked  back  to  the  inn  at  night  he 
would  tell  himnelf  how  finely  strong,  how  purely  sweet  was 
her  charnr  tpr,  and  try  to  argue  himrelf  into  believing  that 
he  (u-red  sufficiently  to  justify  hi.  taking  the  millionth 
chance.  Later,  ere  he  slept,  he  would  decide  to  give  it  up 
altogether.  Alas  1  in  the  morning,  bending  over  his  desk, 
he  would  have  a  cold  vision  of  Iluth  as  the  Rich  Woman.' 
But  that  was  all  over— all  over,  he  told  himself,  as  the 
Marmion  ripped  through  the  blue  Firth  towanls  Kim. 
To  be  poor  but  honest  was  best  after  all.  It  was  an 
inspiriting  world— for  a  man  with  a  clean  conscience.  He 
opened  his  eyes  and  .saw  Fairport  upon  the  right  of  the 
steamer's  course.  He  saw  the  glorious  hills  of  the  Holy 
Loch  and  I^och  I>ong.  Turning  soutli  he  saw  the  low 
Cumbraes  and  flat  Bute,  and  btyond  tiicm  the  fells  and 
ragged  ridges  of  Arran— odourH  -itd  colours  and  colour* 
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not  to  be  muncd.  Looking  afidn  towaidii  Loch  Long  ht 
pickKl  out  Ruthi  hoiiMS  and  onc«  mom  nimcinlMiid  hi* 
tngigcnicnt  for  that  evening.  It  would  b«  a  happy 
•VMiing,  the  happicRt  yet.  And  th««  waa  Sunday  to 
follow. 

All  at  once  he  romcmberni  the  itrange  littlv  old  inan 
who  had  apolccn  to  him  that  afternoon.  •  If  evi-r  one 
man  helped  another,"  thought  IWcli,  "  he  di<l.  And  at 
fimt  I  could  have  ntnick  him."  He  flunhcd  and  put  the 
incident  from  hia  miml.  Ami  then  he  atartal  an  a  hand 
touchofi  hill  ithoiildcr. 

"Hullo,  Balmain.  ConUinplating  wicido  or  heat 
apoplesy  ?"  It  waa  one  of  the  men  he  had  avoided,  not 
becauie  he  dulikvA  him,  on  the  OlaNgow  platfonii. 

"  It  »a#  been  hot,"  aaid  Dick,  ruuning  himaelf.  "  Bouml 
for  Kim?" 

"  Ye«.     Had  a  game  of  billianlii  in  town  and  niimeil  the 
two  o'clock    train.     By   the   way,    have  you    men    the 
•flcmoon  paper?" 
"No.    Anything  frwhf" 

"  That  colliiiion  cane  ha«  been  decided  againut  old  Lyon. 
He's  a  friend  of  youns  I  think.  It',  hard  line*.  He  lo«t 
a  iihip  1cm  than  a  month  ago,  and  I  rather  think  it  wan 
the  second  within  twelve  month*-— neither  anything  like 
fully  innircd.  And  thin  coUiuon  cane  nicanii  a  big  thing." 
"Fm  iorry,"  mid  Dick  heartily.  "Mr.  Lyon  dcserim 
good  luck,  not  bail." 

"  Oh,  and— I  heani  to-day  on  the  Exchange  that  BullanI 
ft  Co.  had  nuspendcd  payment.  Bttm  spoken  of  as  shaky 
for  some  time." 

"Ah!"  said  Dick  softly. 

I'  Hope  you're  not  interested,  Balmain,^  the  other  said 
quickly. 

"Oh,  I  don't  suppose  it's  deadly,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned." 
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"  ftd  dtbU  an  rolUn  at  Uw  bwt.  WtU,  hm\  Kim 
MiMt  go.  IVhani  «N  you  cwly  boat  on  Monday  mo  n- 
lug.  And  the  beater  of  lll-lWirih  ,  wlUi  a  chtcrfiil  grin 
and  a  war*  of  hU  pink  ncwapapn',  imulc  for  Un-  gangway. 

DIek  nturnad  to  hi*  fiirnior  ponitiiw.  •*  I  won't  think 
of  il,"  be  muttrmJ,  ami  utaml  ahead  uiifil  FHir|M>rt  wa« 
reached,  flftren  nilntitiii  l«f«>r. 

An  he  wa«  about  to  li«vt>  the  ntcaiia-r  an  old  gintlvman 
caught  hi*  arm. 

"  I  didn't  know  j,)u  w«iv  on  Ixianl,  my  U>y.  All  well, 
I  hope  f    Give  my  kiml  rvgutU " 

"Quickly,  pleaMl"  cried  the  piinwr.  ami  Dick,  with  a 
hurried  word,  ran  down  the  gangway. 

" to  you'    moUicr  and    lirters"    bawled  the  old 

gentleman. 
Hill  inutber  and  liaten  I 
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About  eight  o'clock  he  called  for  the  ladies.  He  found 
Miss  Cruickshanks  and  Mr.  Fairley,  the  young  minister, 
sitting  in  the  garden.  The  latter's  ruddy  countenance 
wore  a  look  of  profound  depression. 

"  Poor  Sophy  was  telegraphed  for  this  afternoon,"  said 
Miss  Cniickshanks.  "  Her  father  had  been  taken  ill.  She 
managed  to  catch  the  four  o'clock  steamer." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  Dick,  mentally  con- 
necting Mr.  Lyon's  illness  with  the  adverse  decision  in  the 
collision  case.  The  next  instant  he  wondered  if  Ruth  had 
accompanied  Sophy  to  Glasgow.  He  could  not  have  told 
then  exactly  what  he  hoped. 

"You're  looking  tired,  Mr.  Balmain,"  Mr.  Fairley 
remarked.  "Glasgow's  fagging  on  a  day  like  this,  isn't 
it?" 

"  Yes — oh  yes,"  Dick  returned  absently.  Then,  with  a 
laugh,  "But  I  don't  know  that  it's  harder  working  in 
Glasgow  than  here  on  a  day  like  this.  Have  you  got  your 
sermon  ready  for  to-morrow  ? " 

Mr.  Fairley  groaned.  "Be  merciful  and  don't  mention 
it.  Just  after  I  sat  down  with  my  poor  thoughts  this 
morning  a  wasp  got  intM  my  room,  and  by  the  time  I  had 
got  it  out  I  was  in  a  state  of  moral  and  physical  collapse." 

"  Do  you  always  leave  your  sermon  until  Saturday,  Mr. 
Fairley  ?"  Miss  Cruickshanks  inquired. 

"  Oh  no — not  always,"  the  young  man  answered  some- 
what hurriedly,  and  perhaps  guiltily.     During  the  last  six 
weeks  his  work  had  been  erratic. 
78 
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"  But  don't  you  have  u  barrel  ? " 
„r  ^°*/':"'  °  '■"'*  ca»k,"  he  said,  with  a  rueful  smile. 
Im    afraid    Tm    too    young    to    risk    preaching   old 
sermons.     Do  you  think  I  ought  to  .tart  a  barrel,  Mm 
Cruickshanks  ? " 

"I  think  some  of  your  sermons  quite  worthy  of  a 
barrel,"  she  said  kindly.  «  Put  them  all  in,  and  skim  the 
cream  m  years  to  come.  I  shouldn't  wonder,  too,  if  you 
find  some  of  the  cream  at  the  bottom,  before  ,you  stir 
em  up ! " 

He  shook  his  head,  but  looked  pleased  nevertheless. 
He  was  httle  more  than  a  boy,  and  she  had  seen  that  he 
was  feeling  dull. 

Just  then  Dick  ob8er>ed  Ruth  coming  out  of  the  house, 
and,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  went  forward  to  meet 
her.  She  was,  of  course,  in  black,  saving  a  white  linen 
blouse,  but  the  lack  of  colour  only  added  to  her  dignity 
It  struck  him  that  he  had  never  seen  her  look  so  proud 
She  came  down  the  steps  as  he  imagined  a  young  and  all- 
powerful  queen  might  descend  to  welcome  an  equal.  He 
grew  hot  as  he  took  her  hand  and  met  her  eves.  An 
equal?  ' 

But  she  withdrew  her  fingers  quickly,  and  a  shadow 
that  might  have  been  caution  hovered  in  the  depths  of  her 
eyes. 

"  You  have  heard  about  poor  little  Sophy  ?  "  she  said,  as 
they  passed  to  where  the  others  were  sitting.  "The  wire 
gave  us  no  information  except  that  Uncle  Alick  was  ill.  I 
wanted  to  go  with  her,  but  she  would  not  hear  of  it. 
However,  Mr.  Renfrew  was  on  the  pier,  and  he  said  he 
would  see  her  safely  home." 

"Mark  Renfrew?" 

"Yes.  I  think  he  was  disappointed  at  not  seeing  you. 
He  had  run  down  here  for  an  hour,  he  said,  and  had  gone 
to  the  inn,  expecting  to  find  you  there  or  learn  your 
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You  were  kept  late  in   town,   were  you 


I   had  hoped.     I'm  sorry    I 
best    fellow    I    know,    Miss 


whereabouts, 
not?" 

"Couldn't  get  away  as 
missed  Mark.  He  is  the 
Lennox." 

"I  like  him  very  much,"  she  said  simply.  "But  you 
didn't  happen  to  hear  anything  about  Sophy's  father,  did 
you,  Mr.  Balmain  ? " 

"I  did  hear  something— but  I'll  tell  you  afterwards, 
if  you  don't  mind."  They  were  now  beside  Miss 
Cniickshanks  and  the  young  minister. 

Kuth  gave  Dick  a  quick,  anxious  glance,  and  turned  to 
Misii  Cniickshanks. 

"  Well,  Mary,  have  you  resigned  yourself  to  the  whale  ? " 
she  asked  lightly. 

"  No,  my  dear,  I  have  not.  You  young  people  must  go 
without  me,  and  draw  lots  who  is  to  be  Jonah." 

"  A  wiiale  has  been  playing  up  and  down  the  loth  all 
day,"  Fairley  explained  to  Dick.  "  It  isn't  a  monstrous  one, 
though,  and  Tve  been  trying  to  assure  Miss  Cniickshanks 
that  there  is  no  danger." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  danger,"  said  Dick.  "  Did  you  see  it. 
Miss  Cniickshanks  f " 

"  It  came  up  while  Ruth  and  I  were  at  breakfast,  and 
I'm  sure  I  saw  it  again  in  the  afternoon.  I  don't  mind 
a  whale  in  the  Atlantic,  when  Tm  on  a  big  steamer, 
but " 

"  But,  Mary,"  put  in  Ruth,  "  you're  not  really  afraid  ?  ' 

"  Fm  not  airaid — Fm  only  terrified.  You  three  young 
people  must  go  without  me — and  it's  time  you  were 
going." 

Ruth  hesitated.  Dick  was  not  sure  how  he  wanted  her 
to  decide.     Mr.  Fairley  said  nothing. 

"Mr.  Balmain,"  said  Miss  Cniickshanks,  "isn't  this 
your  second  last  evening  in  Fairport  ?     Yes.     Well,  you 
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and  a  number  of  pornoi  jThnw^T^  ■      7      ""''  '•*?*• 

vision  upon  it.     Dirk'.  »,.vj         ■  "  ™  *■'' " 

j~ii  11.     jjicK  8  mind  was  m  •  fnnnnil .  i*  j_ 

■'P»  f«l  V  -Id  Mr.  r«,k,  ^„,,,  «i,  y„  g^ 
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people  won't  think  mc  rude-  -and  even  if  you  will— I 
»hould  like  to  be  put  uhore  at  Ardcntinny."  He  laughed 
not  quite  brightly.  "It'»  not  the  whale,  I  aiwura  you. 
Mi™  I^-nnox.  Indeed,  Td  almoiit  welcome  the  whale  at 
the  prcHcnt  moment.  ItV  "— hin  voice  became  a  trifle  »hy 
— "if«  my  ncrmon.  A  five-mile  walk  will  help  it,  I 
hope." 

"  DocHn't  our  company  help  ? "  aiikcd  Dick,  for  the  aake 
of  Haying  something. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  haio  been  having  too  much  good  o,  ipany 
of  late.  Thin  boat  of  yours  ban  been  a  great  treat,  Mr. 
Balmain." 

"We  might  turn  now,"  auggeiited  Ruth,  looking  from 
one  to  the  other. 

"  Plea»c  don't  tnink  of  such  a  thing,"  pleaded  the  young 
minuter.  "It's  too  fine  an  evening  to  waste,  as  Miss 
Cniickshanks  said.  You  must  go  to  the  mouth  of  Loch 
Goil  before  you  turn.  And  this  is  our  friend  Mr.  Balmain's 
last  evening  on  the  water.  He  b<Mt»  on  Sundays,  but,  of 
course,  I  don't  notice  that.  But,  seriously,  I  am  setting 
my  hopes  on  the  solitary  walk  back." 

Ruth's  fingers  played  on  the  tiller. 

Dick,  bending  down  to  examine  the  motor,  said  almost 
casually,  "If  Mr.  Fairley  really  wants  to  walk  home, 
perhaps  we  might  go  un  a  little  further.  Miss  Lennox." 

Ruth's  fingers  took  their  usual  firm  grip  of  the  wood. 

"  Very  well,"  she  said,  after  a  slijjht  pause.  "  I  should 
like  to  look  into  Loch  Goil  on  such  a  night  as  this." 

It  might  have  been  the  vibration  that  made  Dick's 
hand  shake  as  he  gave  the  machinery  some  unnecessary 

They  left  Mr.  Fairley  on  the  ferry  jetty  and  sped  across 
the  bay,  Dick  steering. 

"Will  you  tell  me  about  Uncle  AJick,  please?"  said 
Ruth.  '^ 
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lAould  hko  to  help  you,  Mi«  Lennox."    ^ 

u  I      J     !     .  '•  ""^  '*  ""no»  from  me " 

"lundenUnd.     I  could  have  it  delivTr^  to  hj      ■ 
n.ne-U,.rty.     I  could  deliver  it  my^.-lflZ'"*'  *°  ■""•  "^ 

go  J!^kVS'';Si;„:;^ru'^"S '";,  ^"^  - 

envelope  for  n»?"  ^°"  """^  '«'J«»«i»g  the 

"  That  will  be  easily  done  " 

^^good  to  you  ane^he^^;:ttTrJt  I^ 

now.  We  start  on  trthiSii^-^JX  complete 
n-ay  be  able  to  come  with  us,  thZ-h  I  i^r  T  ^^^ 
nither  have  her  winter  oarU^  in  r  I  *.?  "^'^  """''^ 

people  she  knows,  »dT^k„",ST"-  »""'  ''''"  '^«* 
diflerent  for  me;  I  know  sc^^I  ?^*  """y-     '''" 

kinds  of  pe„p,.,;^J--,„^'y^^^  that  all 

wanted  to  see  thinjs  and  rln  «,,•  '  ^''^  "'^'J™ 

".mething.     i  ZTm^n^^^    ^^'  "  ""^  «"«  do 

s     1  aon  t  mean  anything  great,  Mr.  Balmain— 
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an\j  noiMthing  that  irill  really  cmplojr  me  nil  my  lifc.  But 
wa've  talked  ot  that  before,  '  ive  we  not  f "  She  glanced 
about  her.  "  The  lun  will  mon  be  gone  now.  It  goe*  no 
early  behind  these  hilU.  Shall  we  have  time  for  Loch 
Goiir 

"  I  hope  ao.  But  we  shan't  go  i|uite  no  far,  if  you  don't 
approve.  However,  it  will  be  light  for  a  long  time  yet. 
It  ii  never  really  dark  in  June."  He  wan  looking  at  her 
a*  he  ipoke,  looking  at  her  and  aiking  himaelf  why  he 
could  not  love  her.  She  wa<  far  more  than  merely 
bandiome,  he  told  himielf. 

Her  eyei  met  hii,  and  he  caught  hit  breath. 

**  Mr.  Balmain,"  she  cried,  "  you  are  ierrMy  tired.  You 
work  too  hard.  You've  never  taken  that  holiday.  This 
month  has  been  no  real  rest  for  you.  Vou  look  worse 
than  you  did  at  the  beginning."    She  stopped  short,  the 

colou.'  creeping  over  her  Cace.     "I  shouldn't "  <lie 

faltered. 

"You  give  me  too  much  kindness  and  sympathy,"  he 
said.  "  I  don't  deserve  it,  you  know.  To-day  was  n.ther 
a  terror — but  it's  over." 

"Aren't  we  going  too  near  the  rocks?"  she  asked  the 
next  moment. 

"  We  are  coming  to  that  little  creek  we  landed  at  last 
week.  It's  quite  safe  for  the  boat.  I  was  wondering  if 
we  mightn't  go  ashore  for  ten  minute*.  What  do  you 
think  ?  The  noise  of  this  motor  seems  to  have  got  on  my 
nerves." 

"  Then  let  us  go  ashore.  But  do  be  careful  with  the 
boat— or  how  should  we  get  home?" 

"You  might  steer  for  yon  ledge,  Miss  Lennox.  FU 
attend  to  the  motor  and  be  ready  with  the  boat-hook." 

Soon  they  ran  alongside  a  natural  jetty,  and  having 
made  the  boat  fast,  clambered  over  the  rocks  and  came  to 
a  patch  of  grass.     As  they  halted  there  the  upper  rim  of 
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the  «mj«nk  behind  •  ridge  Th«y  N«t<d  th<»»dr« 
facing  the  loch.  They  heuii  no  M,und.  mvo  the  note,  of 
ingenng  birds  the  .w«et  tinlde  of  water  near  at  hand,  and 
in  the  dintance  the  thud  of  a  ateMner'*  paddlok  A  cool 
breath  came  down  Glen  Finnart  Dick  ■trctched  hinuelf 
on  hin  .idc  and  turned  hi«  face  to  meet  it  Ruth  Mt 
croct.  her  hand  nearent  him  plucking  idly  at  the  gnu*. 

It  wa>  her  left  hand,  and  Dick  noticed  that  there  wera 
no  nng.  on  it.  Nor  wa.  it  .mall ;  rather  lai^,  indeed, 
•or  a  woman,  but  beautifully  «hapod,  he  thouriit,  and 
cx.;ui.itt!y  tanned  by  wa-air  and  .un,  itiong  and  genUe,  • 
hand  to  help  and  wwthe.  All  at  onoe,  9X  an  impulw,  be 
put  his  own  hand  over  it. 

•'  Ruth ! " 

Her  hand  moved,  and  lay  itiU  under  hii.  Her  eye* 
•vere  fixed  steadily  on  the  loch,  but  her  lip*  quiveiwl.  She 
controlled  her  lip.,  and  her  sight  became  blurred. 

"  Ruth,"  he  whiiipcred  again ;  and  yet  again,  «  Ruth ! " 

She  could  not  help  it ;  her  palm  turned  to  hi«  pidm,  her 
nngen  to  his  fingers. 

"Oh,  Dick  I"  she  said  under  her  breath,  and  dropped 
her  head.  " 

He  forced  hir  -If  to  lift  his  face  and  to  speak ;  and  he 
spoke  sincerely  enough. 

"Ruth,  you're  the  best  woman  in  the  world,  and  Fm 
all  unworthy  of  you.  But  I  would  be  better  for  your  sake 
—before  God,  I  would.  Can  you  think  of  me  at  all  in— 
in  that  way  ? " 

At  last  (.he  looked  at  him  with  grave,  wet  eyes. 

" It's  all  true,  Dick  ?    Its  all  true,  isn't  it  ? " 

He  could  just  h^  the  words.  He  bent  and  kissed  her 
hand. 

"  Csn  you  care  for  me  at  aU,  Ruth  ?"  he  asked  humbly. 

She  did  not  answer,  but  into  her  eyes  came  an  expression 

of  infinite  yearning  and  tenderness  unspeakable.    It  over- 
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wMnHKi  bi.  being,  it  dnw  him  to  hw.  ForKrtli,u,  the 
P-t,  DO  more  min.lft.1  of  the  ftiturr.  be  beheld  no.  JS  but 
•  wom«.  M  the  b,.uty  of  womwhood  in  her  ^.u  • 

"Hiitli,  Ruth!  .  .  .  DwRiiih!" 
In  hi.  arm.  »he  M^^,^  .lightly,  yet  m-le  no  M^  f„ 
Jwedoni.     Hi.  hevt  ,,uicken«d  .t  the  feel  „f  her  bulv 

biicltwwd.  till  her  beml  r«.t«.l  on  the  wm'.  hollow.     Ow* 

STwlTonXit  "'"- '  ""'•  "^'  •  ""••  "-'t^". 

•'  Ve^"  l.„  cried ;  "  if.  .11  ln»,  Ruth.     If.  •!!  true !  " 
h«|d  .wiftly  ,„„  |.i«ed  her  li,«,  not  once,  but  m«,y  timt*. 
"  Ah"  Didd^  ^°"'  ""'^'"  '"  "^^  »«'^iy- 

"  And  you  will  try  f  i  caie  a  little  ?" 

Wodd  you  be  content  with  my  c«in|f-Hi  little  ?    N.y. 
I  wli"    r         '  T,  '"'  y"*^  litU^h,  wever  barf 

"Tdrle A™  "j    !^'i'^  °"  "^  "P*  "^  ''^^^■ 
lell  me,   die  Mid  suddenly,  "am  I  very  weak?    Did  I 

^2ZT  """^  (    ^^  ^r*™  "  """«^  »  *»J  i»»t  be*" 
WMting  f jr  a  word,  a  wgn  from  you  ?    Tell  me." 

"Ncs  na     I  never  dreamed  you  cam]  at  all,  Ruth— 
never.  ••""■ 

"  Really  and  truly,  Dick  ?" 

"^,^  "^  *™'y'  '''*'  *"">•      0»'«  !»''«',  you  are 

wonderfaUy    wonderfully  sweet.     I  didn't  reaii/f  how  I 

loved  you  till  now."    He  leaned  towards  her  and,  gazing 

into  her  eyes,  believed  himself. 

"You  see,  Dick,"  she  «ud,  half.««Uy,  half-humotously, 

I  had  quite  made  up  my  mind  to  be  an  old  maid." 
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"  You  (  You  nwMi  yo.1  bwl  nuulr  up  your  mind  to 
rtftiK  evtry  -  who  Mk«l  you  to  n»rry  him  r  Dick 
round  baeoi 

"Ah,  but,  I  ■,  do  you  {(now  how  old  I  nni  Vm 
twenty-eight,  wk.  you " 

IT*!"'''."'*'  '"'^'y-  ""••  ''^■~"'  *»*»  '•"  "«•  I"  i" 
with  it  f       .le  caught  her  haiMl,  but  4if  withilnw  it. 

Dick,  du  you  reiUly  4nd  truly -love  nwi" 
(hice  moru  IttT  ty«.  Mycii  hini.     "  r  lliirik."  he  «id 
with  emotion,  ••  I  am  only  beginning  to  love  you." 

Her  voice  fell  t(i  a  whi.pcr,  and  .he  loukixi  at  the  hilU 
ocroM  the  loch.     "And-you  ai«  nure,  <,uite  -ure,  you 
ant  me  for  all  the  day.  of  yoiur  lifef    Because,  Dick,  I 
could   „„t   be  content  with  jiwt  a  little  love.     IVrhap. 
I  »houldn-t  My  .uch  thingi^  and  it  iwi't  ca»y  to  «y 
them;  but  it    i.   ,urely  be»t     I  would   f«r,  far  rather 
be  an  old  maid  than  mme  of  the  married  kdie»  I  met 
m  Glaigow.     nK-rel   Tm  horrid.     But  I   want  aU  or 
nothing." 
'nifre  wan  a  brief  Nilence. 
"  Ruth,  let  mo  nee  your  eye*." 
She  turned  her  head. 

"For  all  the  t      ■  of  my  life,  Ruth,  L:  all  the  day-  of 
my  life.     Won't  you  believe  it,  dear  Ruth  ?" 

Her  hand  went  out  to  hi..  "Dear  Dick,"  tihe  sighed, 
"  I  only  want  to  be  a  good— comrarle  to  j-ou." 

Till'  tendemcu..  in  her  worii  overcame  him.     He  caught 
hw  breath  nharplj-  and  put  hii  handa  to  his  face. 
"  Dick,  what  ia  it  ?    What  have  I  wid  ? " 
"Tin  too  unworthy,  Ruth.  .  .  .  How  can  you  aduaUv 
care?"  '  ' 

For  answer  she  moved  clow  to  him,  hesitated  a  mo..ient, 
then  laid  her  arm  about  hiu  neck  and  drew  his  head  to  her 
shoulder.  The  action  might  have  been  that  of  a  mother 
towards  a  tired  boy. 
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hMd*,  kimwil  hb  ftmbcad 
"Ob,  Ruth.  b.Iov«|!    Oh,  d«u«.t|-    Hl.«rni.w«,t 

IJllfcl)jf  mil.  U».ft«g|owfiid«l  from  thiJ.I«.  RuUi 
••fchwi  It  with  a  whinwiol  miiIIb. 

"M«fy  will  b«  thinking  tht  »h«l*  hw  got  lu,  Dick. 
Wo  mtut  go— MMm." 

*•  Hut  not  too  Mnn,  Ruth." 

SboUiighri,  "Doyouknow,rniofn.idrmnot«WT 
propw  p««a.    If  it  wenm't  for  Mary,  I  b.li«v.  Fd  wuit 

s^^Jnt;.-^ «""  •«"•  ^» ""'  •-  «^«"«  •-" 

I^''Ti'"i"'\^M.*"''  "y  rv.  "»  dightot  lat«n,t  in 
l«*  Uo,L  WouW  you  mind  if  I  put  my  h««i  on  your 
•houliler  agdn,  dmr  Ruthr  ' 

♦k1?'  /^i"'' '  r,"^  "^'''  ""^'"K-  "  Wm  I  v«y  f„rw«d 
wenf    I  do  thingn  without  thinkins." 

"Without  thinking?" 

"  Well,  without  connidering.     Wm  I  (brwud  f" 

"  Vou  were  adorable  I     May  If" 

"Whydoyou  wiih  tof" 

«Becauie--hl.  voice  grew  wft_«all  the  pem  and 
reit  m  the  world  an  there." 

The  smile  left  her  mouth.  "Dear  Dick!"  J»o  mur- 
rr.ured.  "Vou  have  been  too  tiled  and  worried  lately. 
I  could  «»  It.  You-you  mu.t  take  more  cue  of  your- 
•clf-now.  .  .  Somehow  it  m«le  meaad  jurt  now  when 
you  iipoke  of  peace  and  r«,t,  but  not  happine»».  Aren't 
you  happy  p"  '^'^ 

"  Fra  beyond  that,  dear.  There  i>  nothing  left  to  prav 
for-eioept,  to  be  worthy  of  you.  Ai.  1  thafi.  hopele«.  .  . 
Let  me  look  in  your  eye.  again.  ...  Oh,  Ruth,  Ruth,  there 
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"[•w  wen  tjM  Vkt  yuan.  TUj  mdi.  •  mm  trmt  to 
elimb  to  bMven  for  jrour  «kt.  . .  .  Doot  «fy.  .Uimt.  HI 
ntw  U  worth  your  Umn.  Biit  l-HI  t^  tc  k.»p  thra 
?r'ZL  .  "*.  •"  J  ""w  •;«...  .  Thw  I  Don't  I..  \  wd. 
It  biwJu  my  hMrt.  Oh.  Ruth.  I  doot  Ic.m>w  »h«t  you 
h««  done  to  tm,  but  evwythlng  in  the  world  U  dlffimnt. 

2T!'  T"  "y"  '••'  •  •  •  "»"»•  y""  «•  wnwWrftilly 
TTT^"  '«""'«~l"th«wonk  You  glorify  lhl«gm 
I  didnl  umJmtwKl  wiyUiing  until  to-night.  I  didn't 
know  what  love  wm.  And  now  then  {.  nothing  elM- 
iMHhing  «U  at  aU.  Your  touth  nudte.  my  hewt  bum.  I 
love  you.  I  love  you.  I— love  you  I " 

He  m»h«d  her  to  him.  ud  in  the  long  tHHM.  fS,t 
folWed  he,  feeling  her  tew.  on  hi.  fcce,  ftuj^  to  -  d 
that  he  might  not  low  her. 

For  he  did  love  her-tbe  grctert  loxj  murt  have  iU 
beginning,  and  only  the  fate*  wot  wheu  the  time  i.  ripe: 
Md  be  would  lov«  her  aU  the  dayi  of  hi.  life,  even  aelibe 
had  wquired  of  him— all  the  day>  of  hJa  lifc. 
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IX 

RdthV  letter  making  known  her  engagement  reached 
Mrs.  Lyon  on  the  Moiiday  while  8hc  wa»  sitting  at  lunch 
with  her  ran  and  daughter.  ITie  table  was  ununually  bare, 
and  the  room  unusually  untidy,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Lyon*  were  to  have  gone  to  the  country  that  day ;  but  the 
journey  had  been  postponed  on  account  of  Mr.  Lyon's 
sudden  indisposition  of  Saturday. 

"  Ruth  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Dick  Balmain,'' 
said  Mrs.  Lyon,  replacing  the  letter  in  its  envelope  and 
laying  it  by  her  plate.  Her  smile  was  not  directed  at  her 
children. 

"  Good  business ! "  ci  ied  Fred  heartily.     "  I  can't  say  I'm 

stunned  with  surprise,  but " 

Yes,  Fred,  you  ore  right    It  is  good  business,  excellent 
business — for  your  friend,  Mr.  Balmain." 

"  Oh,  I  say,  mater !  Dick  isn't  that  sort."  Fred  laughed 
to  his  sister.  «  You're  a  discreet  child,  Sophy.  You  must 
have  seen  it  coming  on  while  you  were  at  Fairport.  Hard 
lines  you  weren't  there  for  the  grand  finale.  What  price 
the  chaperon?" 

"  I  never  asked  her  her  salary,"  said  Sophy,  crumbling 
her  bread  methodicaUy.  Her  fair  face  had  flushed  for  just 
an  instant  "Tm  not  surprised  either.  Ruth  was  for 
ever  giving  herself  away." 

" Ruth  is  ridiculously  unsophisticated,"  remari.ed  Mrs. 
Lyon. 

"  I  don't  see  anything  ridiculous  about  it,"  said  lier  son. 
"It's  original,  if  you  like ;  for,  gpodness  knows,  sophisticated 
girls  are  common  enough." 
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"Quite  so,-  Mud  Mri.  Lyon. 
J'Wwddened.thenhuj^edgood-humouiwUy     "WeU 

TJirT  ^\  y°"  '^  ^P'^y  "*  concealing  your  joy' 
wonderfully.    Aren't  you  gUd  that  Ruth  i»T„i»d?" 
Of  cou«e  we  are  delighted."  returned   Mi?  Lyon 
.mooUily.     «  We  must  «nd  her  a  wire  at  once.     Iti,^™ 
nice  for  her,  too,  though  her>nf^  i»  a  little  young " 

'There  isn't  such  a  great  difference  between  their  aires, 
mother,   said  Sophy,  trying  to  be  loyal. 

"It  happens  to  be  on  the  wrong  side.  However,  that 
need  not-mterfere  with  Ruth's  happiness.  I  had  felt  a 
httle  ^d  that  poor  Ruth's  Mr.  Right  might  never 

«J^.  regwded  ti»  mother  with  puzzled  reproach. 
What  nonsense,  mater!  You  thought  no  end  of  Ruth 
when  she  was  here.  Ruth  could  have  her  choice  of  a  dozen 
me^  supposing  she  lost  all  her  money  to-morrow.  Tve 
heard  no  end  of  fellows  raving  about  her.  Wait  till  she 
gets  out  of  moumi.,;:  and  goes  out  to  dinners  and  dances. 
She-U  give  some  of  your  Kelvinside  beUes  fits.  See  if  she 
doesn  t ! " 

"Quite  so,"  murmured  his  mother;  and  Fred  reddened 
once  more  and  subsided. 

^    -ty  you  weren't  old  enough  to  marry  her  yourself, 
Fred,"  said  Sophy  pleasantly.  ^ 

«  Well,"  he  retorted,  a  little  sulkily, «  having  known  Ruth 
will  make  me  mighty  particular  about  girls  in  future." 

"  Poor  girls ! "  remarked  Sophy  flippantly. 

"Kindly  pass  me  the  butter,  Fred,"  said  his  mother. 

"  V"  PI'^K  t°  "««  up  the  governor,"  said  Fred  presenUy, 

and  ask  how  he's  feeling  now."    Mr.  Lyon  had  gone  into 

busing  about  eleven  o'clock,  declaring  himself  much  better. 

When  I  have  finished  lunch,"  said  Mrs.  Lyon,  perhaps 

by  way  of  reminding  her  ">n  that  he  was  only  twenty. 

«  Father  looked  much  better  when  he  left  this  morning  " 
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Sophy  obMTved.    » I  thought  he  looked  awfully  ill  when 
I  got  home  on  Saturday." 

"  Your  father  ia  unfortunate  in  his  liver,  and  he  imoke* 
too  much,"  Mn.  Lyon  replied,  balancing  a  morsel  of  cheeae 
on  a  ftagment  of  oat-cake.  "  But  neither  he  nor  I  would 
have  wired  for  you.     It  wai  Fred  who  did  that" 

«  Thanks,  Fred,"  said  Sophy. 

Fred  nodded,  and  said,  "I  don't  believe  it  was  the 
governor's  liver  at  all.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  got  a 
shock.    I  expect  it  was  some  rotten  business  worry." 

"  I  have  known  your  father  a  little  longer  than  you  have, 
my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Lyon  calmly.  "  Now,  Sophy,"  she 
went  on,  "  what  are  your  plans  ?  Ruth,  of  course,  wants 
you  to  go  back  to  her " 

«  Don't  be  a  gooseberry,  old  girl,"  put  in  Fred.  «  Come 
with  us  to  Elie,  and  111  introduce  you  to— oh !  such  a  very 
nice  young  man !  He's  in  a  bank,— expects  to  be  in  a 
marriageable  position  in  about  twenty-seven  years." 

"Thanks.     I  accept  your  invitation,  IVed " 

"  And  the  young  man,  Sophy  ?  Oh,  do !  And  then  111 
open  an  account  at  his  banli  with  an  overdraft !  A  little 
oof  at  last !  Oh,  rapture !  But,  I  say,  mater,  youll  ask 
Ruth  and  Dick  to  stay  with  us  at  Elie,  wont  you?" 

"  It  is  quite  possible  that  I  may  do  so  later  on.  We 
have  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murgatroyd  coming  for  the  first  week- 
end  ■" 

"That  means  entries  and  savouries  and  ices.  Nymn, 
nyiwi!" 

"  And  Mr.  Bowman  comes  the  following  Thursday." 

"  What !  That  old  bloater !  I  suppose  he'll  entertain 
us  by  telling  us  about  all  the  people  in  Glasgow  who  are 
just  about  to  come  croppers.  Nice  cheery  person,  Mr. 
Bowman,  and  he  dotes  on  our  Sophy.  You're  in  luck, 
Sophy,  my  dear !  He's  only  forty-six,  and  wallows  in  wealth, 
and " 
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Mn.  Lyon,  having  with  much  deliberation  eaten  her 
l«»t  bit  of  oat-cake,  took  up  her  napkin,  laying— 

"  You  may  now  go,  Fred,  and  telephone  to  your  father. 
And  pleaie  ask  him  if  I  may  depend  on  getting  away  to- 
morrow." 

"  I'll  ask  him  if  he  thinks  hell  be  fit  enough." 

"  My  dear  boy,  that  is  only  another  way  of  putting  it." 

"A  much  nicer  way,"  aaid  Fred  shortly,  and  left  the 
room,  foil,  wed  by  his  mother's  coldly-astonished  stare. 

Sophy  had  risen.  "  Mother,"  she  said  a  little  unsteadily, 
"  why  do  you  keep  on  treating  Fred  and  me  as  if  we  were 
children?" 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  do  about  the  things  you  left 
at  Ruth's?"  Mrs.  Lyon  inquired,  as  though  she  had  not 
heard.  "Hadn't  you  better  run  down  to  Fairport  this 
afternoon,  get  your  packing  done,  and  join  us  at  the 
station  to-morrow  ?  There  is  nothing  here  for  you  to  do. 
Everything  was  prepared  for  Elie  when  your  father  came 
home  on  Saturday." 

"  But  father  isn't  going  to  Elie  to-morrow ;  he  is  only 
going  for  the  week-ends.  Mightn't  I  stay  at  home,  mother, 
and  keep  house  for  father  until '" 

"  Your  father  will  be  well  looked  after  by  Mrs.  Bone. 
She  knows  his  ways  by  this  time.  If  you  do  not  wish  to 
return  to  Ruth,  you  must  certainly  come  with  us  to  Elie. 
In  fact,  I  prefer  that  you  should  come  with  us.  You  can 
wire  Ruth  to  send  on  your  things.  She  won't  mind  a  littie 
packing.  And  that  reminds  me — I  must  send  our  con- 
gratulations. I  suppose  Fred  will  write  to  Mr.  Balmain 
on  his  acquisition  of  such  a  treasure."  Here  Mrs.  Lyon 
smiled. 

"  Mother,"  said  Sophy  of  a  sudden, «  you  don't  like  Ruth." 

"  My  dear  ?  What  a  ridiculous  thing  to  say  !  What 
makes  you  think  I  don't  like  your  cousin  ?  I  confess  I  find 
her  a  littie  tiresome,  though.     Don't  you  ?  " 
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"  Ruth  Wt  tirMume.  She'i  good  md  itraight,  uid  ihe 
doem't  pretend,  and— «iid " 

»k"ri!!L'^'*.T.'^'"**  .  .  .  Vou  don't  look  »  if 
tiie  Fairport  air  had  done  you  much  good,  Sophy.    You 

w  n^^, ,  "*^'*  y°"  •***«■  ""  '^"'^  tW*  •^"'oon  ? 
Well,  Fred  ?  " 

Her  wn  had  entered,  imiling.  "  Father  say>  he',  ffeeline 
perfectly  fit  now,  and  you  are  not  to  ooi  ■dder  him  in  your 
arrangement*.     Hullo,  Sophy  I    What',  the  matter?" 

J  t^Z  ^' "'"" ' "  -"^  '^'''  "•"•^■•»«'>' 

Fred  glanced  inquiringly  at  hii  mother. 

"Sophy  is  inclined  to  be  a  little  ientimental,"  die  said 
in  her  nnooth  voice.  "I  always  thought  Fairport  wa. 
rather  rd«,ng.  She  wiU  he  all  right  after  a  ,^t.  By 
the  way,  Fred,  when  you  write  to  Mr.  Balmain  you  miirht 
add  my  congratulation,  to  your  own  "  '  o" 

"And  Sophy's?" 

I*  And  Sophy's,  certainly.     Doubtless  your  father  will 

c^for^S?'"'^  ButI-I„y,mater.whydon'tyou 
Mrs.  Lyon  smiled.  «  How  like  Sophy  you  ate ! "  she 
wd.  "Dick  i.  an  extremely  sensible  young  man,"  she 
proceeded.  « I  never  said  I  didn't  like  him.  Still,  per- 
haps 1  don't  like  him  m  much  as  I  admire  him-nw 
Most  young  men,  to  give  them  all  credit,  consider  the 
future,  but  your  friend  Mr.  Balmain  evidenUy  sees  it." 

Fred  made  an  impatient  movement.     "I  don't  under- 
stand what  you  mean,  mother.    I  very  seldom  do     If_if 
you  were  a  man,  I— I'd  ask  you  what  you  were  driving  at " 
Mrt  Lyon  froze.     "Quite  so,"  she  said  in  the  tone  her 
son  hated.     "Why don't  you  ask  me  what  Tm-driving 
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"Oh,  hang  it!  I  didn't  mean  to  be  rude,  mater.  I 
only  meant  that  you— you  are  alwayi  Mying  things  tbat 
conftiie  me— things  I  can't  make  head  or  tail  of,  you  know." 
He  looked  at  her  pleadingly,  apologetically,  not  a  little 
fooliihly, 

Mn.  Lyon  smiled  once  more.  "  My  dear  boy,  am  I  to 
suppose  you  are  resenting  my  remark  about  your  friend 
Mr.  Balmain  ?  Why  ?  I  merely  remarked  that  he  was 
sensible." 

"  But  what  did  you  mean  by  that  ?  I  always  thought 
Dick  was  sensible." 

"Did  you?" 

"  Now,  mother,  why  do  you  say  that— ir.  that  way  ?  " 

"  In  what  way  ?  " 

Fred  gripped  the  back  of  a  chair  and  wriggled.  "  In  a 
— a  horrid  way." 

"  Indeed,  Fred ! " 

He  hesitated.    Then— 

"  It's  not  fair,  mater ;  it's  not  fair !  You've  no  "..ason  for 
saying  that  Dick  is  going  to  marry  Ruth  for  her  money 
— you've  no  right  to  say  it ! " 

"  I  did  not  say  it." 

"  Oh,  you  never  an/  anything.  That's  what  sticks  me. 
If  you  would  only  say  what  you  mean.  What  were  you 
taying  that  upset  Sophy  just  before  I  came  in  ?  " 

"Fred!" 

"  But  I  want  to  know." 

"  Hadn't  you  better  retire  to  your  study  and  do  some 
reading?" 

The  boy's  grip  on  the  chair-back  tightened. 

"  No,  mother.  Tm  not  going  to  read  any  more.  Tm 
telling  you  that  now.  .  .  .  PU  tell  you  what  Vm  going 
to  do,  if  you  like." 

"  Don't  be  silly,  my  boy." 

"  I'll  try  not  to,  mother ;  I'll  try  not  to.     But— but  yon 
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npwt  me  to  go  into  the  miniitiy— the  Cburefa,  you  adl  it 
— dontyouf 
"TUt  hai  been  uruged." 
Fred  trembled. 

"  Then  it',  got  to  be  diiamuiged,"  he  aaid,  the  leMt  thing 
roughly.  "  You  want  me  in  the  Chureh  beoauie  you  thinli 
Pm  not  clever  enough  for  l«w  or  medicine.  The  Church 
it  MI  respectable  and  ao— ao  socictificd— at  least  you  think 
•o.  Please  don't  speajc !  I'm  going  to  say  what  I  mean 
— ^for  once.  Tra  quite  vorthy  to  become  a  doctor  or  a 
lawyer,  or  one  of  any  profession  you  can  name— except  the 
minisoy— but  Tm  not  worthy  of  that  I  tell  you,  mother, 
Fmnotl" 
"That  will  do,  Fred." 

"No,  it  won't  do.  ...  If  I  don't  say  it  now,  Fll  never 
say  it  And  Tm  going  to  say  it"  He  drew  h  breath  or 
two.  "Fve  been  brought  up  wrong— for  the  Chureh — 
been  brought  up  in  the  wrong  crowd — th«  crowd  that  goes 
to  diuich  every  Sunday  and  forgets  it  from  Monday  morn- 
ing to  Saturday  nif^t  TL,-  only  Christian  I  know  is  the 
governor — and  he  never  goes  to  church  at  aU." 
"Silence!" 

"  No !  I  won't  be  silent,  mother.  The  crowd  Tve  been 
brou^t  up  in  is  too  busy  keeping  the  rules  of  a  silly  little 
society  U.  think  of  the  laws  of  God.  That's  r-hat  I  see. 
They  seem  to  think  the  florin  they  put  in  the  plate  on 
Sunday  covers  the  pounds  they  spend  on  selfishn'^  through 
the  week — that  the  prayers  they  listen  to  on  Sunday  make 
up  for  the  jealousy  and  meanness  and  hatred  and  ill-nature 
they  have  for  their  neighboun  during  the  next  six  days. 
Why,  the  people  that  come  to  this  house — most  of  them, 
anyway — admire  only  what  a  person  con  spend,  not  what 
a  person  can  do  for  the  good  of  others.  I  say  it's  rotten ! " 
"  And  what  do  you  intend  to  do,  pray  ?"  Mrs.  Lyon's 
voice  suggested  mild  amusement. 
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hi."il!"'^  'fu"''  ?•  *°'*™*  ''"  '  i*^  "  «ther  be 
hi.  office  bqy  than  the  mini.ter  of  yo.,r  faAionable  church 
—poor  Mill— breaking  hU  heart." 

•*  FVcd  !    You  fori^t  yourself." 

"  Well,  if  he  ha.  any  idea  of  the  thing,  the  majority  of 
hi.  congregation  do  and  think  and  «y  during  the  wLk. 
he  mu«t  have  a  bul  time.     A,  for  an  unf*,hionable  church 
Ive  never  had  the  ch«n«..  of  bi-in^  i„  „ue.     But  how 

aT"k7itruid°e  r '"  "•"  """"■'  •*-'  *'•-  ^"^' 
"  You  are  hy.terical.     Go  to  your  room  " 

"  Ah,  mother.  I  mean  what  I  wy.  If  the  governor  wiU 
have  me,  Fll  do  my  be.t-for  you  a.  well  a.  for  him. 
But  I  w«,t  no  more  of  thi.  ,iUy.  .mug,  .niggering  crowd 
that  consider.  fir.t  what  other  people  «^«r  on  Simday. 
And  there,  another  thing,  mother." 

"  Indeed.    I.  there  Mmething  elw  ?  " 

"Oh,  mother,  don't.  ...  But  it',  about  So  Iiy.  You 
-you  don't  want  Sophy  to  many  Mr.  BowinM,  do  you, 
mother?    He',  w  much  older  than  die,  and  «>-g,OM." 

For  once  he  had  rendered  hi.  mother  .peechle».  She 
"Me.  walked  pa«t  him  and  out  of  the  room. 

And  the  boy,  leaning  against  the  door  .he  Lad  quietly 

aSX" " '"  '^p  '"^  *-"  ^'  -«  -4 
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RATinm  late  on  Sunday  morning  Dick  came  out  of  the 
heavy,  draamlcM  dumber  that  had  at  lait,  in  the  fulnm 
of  dawn,  itifled  and  utiUed  ai  a    kindly    vapour    the 
utruggling   iwarm  of  hi*  thou|^U     Hii   fint   drowiy 
niemoiy  wai  of  Ruth.  .  .  .  Ruth  waa  hii.     He  loved  her; 
•he  loved  him.     Hi*  waa  then  the  quiet  ecataiy  of  a  haw- 
tempered  rammer  day.    But  ai  ♦he  fiimea  of  ileep  lifted 
•nd  paned  came  other  memories,  neither  lovely  nor  tweet. 
It  was  like  telling  a  patient  icarce  dear  of  the  chloroform 
that  another  leriam  operation  will  be  necwary.    There  is 
nothing  lo  cruel  to  a  man  ai  hii  own  self.     Nevertheless, 
love  conquers  all  things,  even  conscience,  for  the  time 
being  at  any  rate;  and  within  the  hour  Dick  Balmain  was 
laughing  in  his  heart  and  saying  that  nought  matter  i 
save  love.     He  would  And  a  way  from  the  soidid  toils,  Le 
would  surely  find  a  way— to-morrow.    For  a  litUe  while 
a  single  happiness    .ay  intercept  a  scok  of  troubles.    The 
first  realization  of  love  and  love's  acceptance  is  the  most 
dazzling  light  on  earth,  and  for  the  present  Dick  could 
forget  that  he  was  walking  in  darkness. 

With  a  desire  to  escape  the  procession  of  church-going 
summer  visitors,  mostly  GUsgow  people,  he  set  out  a  few 
minutes  late  for  the  noonday  service,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  first  psalm  slipped  into  a  seat  near  the  back  of  the 
building.  The  little  church  was  weU  fiUed,  men  forming 
perhaps  a  fifth  of  the  congregation  and  supplying  here  and 
there  a  dull  note  amid  the  gaiety  provided  by  the  other 
sex.    As  the  Umperature  rose  and  whiffi.  of  perfume  refwhed 
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d«.m.^     H  .        "  "^  'PpeMtd   lovely  beyond  hi. 

dmmi.     He  would  never  more  doubt  him^lf.  ^^ 
By  the  aea-wall  on  the  lunnv  road  he  w.if^  /     n  .l 

might  h.ve  done  it  more  quickly!^     ^  ^^''^  •"»* 

But  her  h«Kl  wa«  in  hi,  .t  ]««;,  ,nd  her  fiunt  blush  w.« 

"Dick!".'.'.' 
_^  TVo  .hort  whi,pe„  that  rtirml  two  being,  like  gUd 

to:7lwhf::'^''"'^^''"-''  ««»•'- they  tumed 

Whereupon  Miw  Cruickrhanks  wftly  and  heartilv  w,-.l„^ 

h>n  joy,  albeit,  poor  lady,  rf,e   had  Sn  3        "^ 

2.-"«.  ruefully  eno„gh.'u,.t  RS'.t^i^trfo;? 

W  that  Ruth,  lying^at  1^'  r^ vit^l:: 
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h«d  J«.dj,  UKHight  of  th.t  «Kl  m«.y  mor.  matter, 
nvolving  th*  happincn  of  oth«rii.  \\l  «h<>  mixht  har. 
Lnown  it,  to  Jml^^  rroni  Iho  wiiniith  in  her  whiner  to  the 
yoimg  mwi  w,  Kiith  h.vinK  "«"PP«i  to  «ch«nK»  •  woni 
with  •  villft^fir,  thry  turoni  into  the  nhort  «miiu>  lisMlinv 
to  the  hoiiw.  * 

"  Yo.1  cun't  be  too  Kood  to  Ruth,  Mr.  ftilnwiin - 

Aftir  iliniM-r  Miw  Cnii.-kiih«nkii  rxprrmil  h.r  intention 
of  .p,.„.li,m  »hi.  Hflrmotm  with  «  b«*,  ami  pn«»ntly, 
wiUiout  my  iittcn^i  mrmngrtncnt,  Ruth  itmi  Dick  were 
Mcending  the  iit«>p  wnmieit  nlope  of  the  g^nUin  at  the 
r«r  of  the  hou«..    They  reache<i   the  higheot   terr>n> 
without   iipr  king  ami  aeatefi    thcmaelvc*   on    the  gnum. 
From  thenoe  they  heheia,  over  the  top.  of  tr^t'^  the  loch 
beneath  them.   A  nilvcry  ha«e  hung  ovrr  it»  ut,  iiffini  surface 
and  thinly  veiini  tlie  hill*  on  the  other  nide      Ihre  ami 
there  white  nil.  were  expanded  Invitingly ;  4  rteam  yacht 
.lipped  by  like  a  .pirit  of  plea.ure ;  mit  of  the  haxe  oimc 
the  triple  bhut  of  a  liner  almmt  at  the  cml  of  it.  voyage. 
Near  to  where  they  «t  a  laburnum  "in  profunc  bl(ii»oni 
wiihed  them  joy,  but  the  ru.t  of  .  cir  world  profferwl 
peace.     An  earnest  murmur  of  bceis  an  idle  twitter  of 
b'^  Hounded  around  them.     Tl.c  air  wa.  fragrant  of  pine 
and  hawthorn.     The  man  and  woman,  with  one  accord, 
turned  from  the  view  and  gaied  at  each  other. 
And  suddenly  Ituth  laughed  .oftly. 
"Whati.it,  Ruth?" 

"Oh,  ju.t— ju»t  the  .hccr  delight  of  it."    Her  colour 
roue  a.  though  .he  felt  .he  h>ul  raid  too  much. 
"  Of  what,  Kuth— .heer  delight  of  what  ?" 
She  wai  liient 
"  Ruth,  are  you  happy  ?  " 

Still  ihe  did  not  an.wer,  and  now  he  could  not  Me  her 
eye*. 


II  < 
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AIJ  at  one  hi.  unu  w«nt  roiuid  hw,  feUliur  hw  to  him. 
"  Ynu  bmutiriil  darling— m«  you  happy  r 

htwTf""  '""**"'  **"  *'"**  *" ""'  "*"  ■"*•''  '•*  '•'•^ 

"  IM  im>  ipi,  Dirk,"  Un>  whiupmd. 

"Whyr 

"  lleaw  let  nip  ga.' 

Hilt  amu  rplaxnl,  n-liirlaiilly,  i«|px<tAilly. 

"  Ami't  ymi  happy,  Ruth  f  " 

"<)h,-  Jic  »igh«l-"oh,  Dirk.  T  Ull  you  too  much-I 
«IJow  too  inui'ii.     I  ooKhln't  to  d.   it,  ought  I  f- 

•*  But  you  ilon'l,  I'.nr— if  you  really  core  " 

She  Jiook  her  hca.'  «,kw„|y.     m  u  j^,,.^  ^^.,,,  ^  . 
J»  murnmred.     Ami  then  th«  «oft  Uugh  aunc  agai,. 
Oh  iHit      cant  help  it,  I  «n-t  help  it,-X  cri«l. 
It  iMi  t  really  very  wi.„.g,  i,  it,  Djck  i     It  i,«,'t  iwiWv 
m.-..n*„,„«,|yf    Would  people  «y  that-that  I  wZ 
old  cno.igh  to  know  bettor?" 
"Ptoople!     Are  you  thinking  what  people   would  mv 

Ruth!'  ""  °"^  ""'"*  ****  "'"'  P"*™  "y'  <*•'• 
"Dear  Dick,  foigive  na.  Vou  nee,  I  never  greatly 
loved  any  ,»  bcfore-oh!  I  don't  me«,  in  tftb^vi 
ex«pt  father.  It  i.  w  I„ng  «„ce  mother  aiHl  my  bifther 
died   that  I  can  hardly  tell   how  I  loved  them.    And 

now Oh,  dear!   I'm  telling  you  too  much  again! 

I  m  «o  unwise.  ^ 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  be  wi*.  I  want  you  to  love  me 
-greaUy,  he  «aid  unnteadily.  «A»  greatly  a.  I  love 
you.  Nothing  el«e  matter,  u,  long  a.  you  love  mc  greatly. 
.  .  .  Oh,  Ruth,  your  .wcetnew  draw»  the  heart,  out  of  me. 
and  bnng.  the  tear,  to  my  eye,.  Love  me,  love  me  all  you 
tan.  rm  altogether  unworthy,  but  I  aak  for  aU  the  love 
you  can  give-for  oil  the  dav,  of  my  life." 
Once  m.,re  he  put  hi.  a^w  about  her,  kined  her  lip,. 
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iMfwiUvaljr 
ivtum. 


■ha  Umw  hw 


•nd  dnw  bar  clow  to  him. 

•m  round  hh  iirck  umI  kiMMl  hi  

**  rm  not  MhMnml,  but  pnMMl,-  4ic  mM  umW  bw  brwth. 

A  WBV9  of  cmotlun  iwiiirt  th«  nuui'ii  hrinn  ami  ft*  • 

iJiMt  btnrft    hitii  of  apMh.    The  woman   bwiti*  bim 

wnnnl  to  grow  ,Umn!t  with  evwy  bnit  of  hi<  hrart 

••  Will  you  alwayn  cairv  for  m*.  Kutb  t "  he  aiAul  at  Wngth. 

W»  dill  nut  anawer  directly,  but  afUr  a  littk,  witb  a 

dvprvrating  Mnilv,  abe  aaid-  - 

-Do  you  know,  Dirk,  what  ntnick  dm  laat  night; 
pwbap.  it  wiu  cM'iy  tli  •miming  f  It  ntnirk  m*  tbat  I 
had  at  lant  found  iomei,,,.ig  to  do— aomething  to  do  fbr 
tbt  tmt  of  my  lif*.  .  .  .  Ah,  Dick,  I  nui't  help  giving  you 
myielf  cntirdy.  I  tmn't  help  it,  dtmr.  I  can't  pndcnd 
that  I  can  a  lingla  thought  lew  for  you  that.  I  da  It- 
it  only  happened  ywiterday— not  yet  a  whole  day  ago— 
but  I  aecm  to  haw  been  caring  (br  you  *ince  I  wai  a  child. 
It'a  very  lirange,  iwi'l  it  f  ficcauae  "— tbe  Mnile  tbat  had 
wnifcied  cMne  back— " becauw  you  aren't  the  leait  like 
tb*  Diaa  I  uied  to  imagine  I  (uuld  care  for." 

"Wbatwaahclike?" 

"Ob,  blue-eyed  and  fair  tttA,  of  counc,  K^n^trwie.  I 
never  met  him  until " 

"Then  he'i  real  ■"' cried  Dirk. 

« until  a  fpw  week*  ngo,  when  I  wait  shop,  'ng  in 

Glaigow.     1  went  into  one  of  the  big  drapcn',  and  be 
■bowed  me  the  way  to  the  glovc-counter." 

Dick  laughed,  feeling  foolishly   elieved. 

"  Would  you  h«.c  minded  had  he  been  real  ?"  lajd  Ruth, 
not  without  niiichief  in  her  «yc«. 

"Very  much,"  naid  be.  " Fm  no  hero,  Hutb.  What  on 
lartb  made  you  care  for  me ? " 

"  Jurt  you,  yournelf,  Dick.  .  .  .  What  firrt  maH,  um 
think  of  mer 

Tbe  quetioa  itabbed  hu  very  aoul,  and  for  the  moment 
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Sr^Oh^.^hT.'^  •'^^  ««(  you  «d  Ih.  touch  .^ 
yw.     Oh,  Ruth!  I  awodytdl  youl  lov.y«,,  lawt 

yrtTm  but  btginning  to  low  you.    Ikw^itt    I  thmuAl 

-oh.  0"H  know.  I  low  you  now,  but  to-mor^  HI  low 
you  .  hu«U«^  tim«  ««•.  I  h.»,doo.  mrthing  to  w^ 
you .  but  th.t  only  n«k«  you  d««,,  for  I  coSld  h.v" 
doa.  nothing  worthy  of  winning  you.     You  might  Uw 

"  You  knc        ii  true,  Dick." 
"Anditwil    »  tni«  alwayif" 
"  4lw.y^-J^  -y^- 

"  tLt  *•  "i  ':;T^'"«  '    Nothing  will  dang,  you  r 

^^i'  'ST^  !*«  "nd  bird,  mi^dn  Jl  the  «u„d. 

him  with  •  tenderly  humotou.  imile  ««~«"i 

wli^\  *^  '  "!l''^'""  "***•  "O'd  to  mew  «,  much  ?  - 
WUhout   wmfng  for  .   reply  J.e  „„ti„u«l,  «Do  you 

"  But,  .eriouJy,  Dick,  you  wiU  td«  mow  a«  of  you»elf 


"-M. 
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in  futwe,  won't  you?  Surely  you  can  do  that  without 
neglecting  your  bui.ine.sii.  You— you  are  no  young  to  have 
■o  much  responsibility." 

"  Why  do  you  think  I  have  much  responsibUity,  dear  ?  " 
he  aaked  after  a  brief  pause. 

"I  have  seen  you  look  ho  tired  and  worried.  I  don't 
know  anything  about  business,  but  1  have  wondered  whether 
yours  was  a  particularly  troublesome  kind." 
Dick's  eyes  turned  to  the  hazy  loch. 
"I  suppose,"  he  said  slowly,  "every  man  imagines  his 
own  busmess  to  be  the  most  difficult  -n  the  world  to  conduct 
succcasfully-fancies  it  requires  more  brains  than  the 
businesses  of  his  neighbours." 

"But,  Dick "    She  hesitated. 

"Yes,  Ruth?" 

"What  are  you  thinking  of  just  now  ?" 
"Thinking  of?    Why,  I'm  thinking  that  Ruth  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  names  to  say  and  hear.     Dear  Ruth! 
your  name  suits  you  so  admirably." 

"  Ah  no !  You  were  thinking  of  your  business.  Your 
face  told  me.  TeL  me,  Dick— is  there  any  happiness  in 
business  apart  from  the  making  of  money  ?" 

"What  queer  questions  you  ask !  But  I  don't  believe 
money  is  the  only  satisfaction  in  business— no,  Tm  sure  it 
isn't.  Still,  there's  no  happiness  when  money  is  being 
lost — I  should  imagine." 

"  But "    Again  she  paused,  but  after  a  moment  went 

on.  "  I— 1  was  thinking  of  Uncle  Alick  just  now— I  know 
I  can  tell  you  anything  that  is  in  my  mind,  Dick.  Do  you 
think  that  when  he  was  looking  dreadfully  worried  he  was 
losing  money  ?  " 

She  waited  his  reply. 

"  I  shouldn't  like  to  say  as  much  as  that,  Ruth.  Things 
might  merely  have  been  going  not  altogether  so  well  as  he 
wanted." 
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"  But  that  thing  you  told  mc  of  la»t  uight-the  colli»ion 
cue  that  went  against  him— that  would  be  a  Iom?" 

"I  am  afraid  «a  It  would  make  him  look  worried 
enough,  I  dare  say." 

"Poor  Uncle  Alick!  Do  you  know  what  Fve  been 
domg  quite  often  during  the  Wt  month  ?  Fve  been  watch- 
ing the  buwne»  men  come  off'  the  evening  steamer.  I 
believe  I  could  lay  my  hand  on  the  shouldew  of  men  whose 
bUHineiwea  are  not  going  well." 

"Yet  you  might  be  wrong.  I  know  several  men  who 
must  have  a  rotten  time  all  day ;  they  go  grinning  to  golf 
as  soon  as  the  clock  strikes  five.  Some  of  the  miseX- 
lookmg  men  may  be  making  too  much  money." 

"It  isn't  that  they  are  looking  miserable,  the  men  I 
mean ;  it  is  that  they  are  trying  not  to  look  miserable. 
People,  taking  them  altogether,  are  very  bmve,  Dick ;  but 
a  stranger  sometimes  sees  what  a  familiar  doesn't.  If—if 
you  were  troubled,  would  you  tell  me  ?" 

After  a  pause,  « I  should  like  to  tell  you,"  he  said  "  I 
didnt^know  what  sympathy  meant  till  I  knew  you,  my 

"And  you  will  tell  me?  What  is  the  good  of  me,  if 
you  don't?  What  is  the  good  of  you  a^d  me-lSLlg 
together-aU-aU  the  days  of  our  lives-if  you  don't  tell 

"  Ah,  Ruth,  how  sweet  you  are ! " 

-niere  followed  a  long  silence.  He  did  not  see  the 
coming  and  going  of  her  colour,  the  deepening  of  her 
eyes,  the  question  and  the  desire  and  the  resolve  on  her 
lips. 

Her  hand  touched  his  shoulder  and  lay  so  light,  he 
might  have  dreamed  he  felt  it. 

"Dick.  .  .  .  Please  don't  look  at  me.     I  want  to  say 
something.     It  is  rather  difficult,  hut  I  will  say  it.  . 
I  don  t  know  why  it  should  be  so  difficult,  either.    I  always 
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lued  to  be  able  to  My  what  I  ffelt,  what  I  meant  But  I 
will  iay  It,  becaiMe— becaiwe  you  and  I  aie  going  to  be- 
together— all  the  day«  of  ouf  lives.  .  .  .  After  all,  itV 
nothing  very  much.  It's  only.  ...  You  mustn't  let  it 
hurt  or  offend  you,  dear.  .  .  .  It's  only  that— that  I've 
some  money  of  my  own— I  suppose  you've  heard  like  most 

people "  She  laughed  a  little  impatiently.     «  But  you 

have  the  right  to  know.  And— and  I  want  to  teU  you— 
not  particularly  for  now,  you  understand,  but  for  now  and 
always,  Dick— that  all— all  that  I  have  is-youn.  And— 
please  don't  8peak-«nd— oh,  well,  I  think  that's  aU. 
txcept  that  1  never  was  glad  of  the  money  till  now— for 
now  it  is  yours,  dear  Dick." 

While  she  was  speaking  his  face  had  flushed,  then  grown 
white  and  whiter.  He  sat  motionless,  staring  at  the 
loch.  ° 

Her  hand  slid  down  his  arm  and  rested  on  his  wrist 

"Dick!"  she  whispered. 

He  stiffened.  "  I  wish  to  God,"  he  cried,  "  your  money 
were  sunk  in  the  water  there ! "  And  the  next  moment  he 
snatched  her  to  him,  murmuring,  "Ruth,  Ruth!  Mv 
beloved,  my  beloved!" 


XI 

In  the  night  came  a  change  of  weather,  and  the  ewrlr 
morning  steamer  crossed  the  loch  in  a  steamy  atmosphere 
under  a  mild,  persistent  drizzle.  As  is  usual  on  a  Monday 
mommg  m  summer,  the  compk  lent  of  passengers  was 
large,  and  included  a  fair  proportion  of  young  men  who 
looked  as  though  th^  •  had  had  too  litUe  sleep,  and  who 
would  be  craving  foi  .nch  by  eleven  o'clock,  and  yawning 
for  afternoon  tea  at  two.  There  were  elderly  gentlemen, 
also,  who  had  eaten  their  breakfasts  and  covered  the 
ground  between  their  temporary  homes  and  the  pier  more 
quickly  than  was  good  for  them  ;  they  puffed  their  cheeks 
and  pohshed  their  countenances  as  they  exchanged  intro- 
ductory remarks  on  the  weather.  Fathers  waved  umbrellas 
or  newspapers  to  their  offspring  who  had  accompanied 
them  to  the  pier,  and  hastened  to  find  shelter  where  they 
might  read  the  news  of  the  morning.  Abeady  many  minds 
were  back  to  business ;  many  tongues  wagged  mechani- 
caUy;  many  eyes  were  fixed  unseeingly  on  the  receding 
mist-dad  hills. 

Dick,  drawn  into  the  company  of  three  pleasant  enough 
young  fellows,  who  seemed  anxious  to  explain  to  the 
world  why  they  had  all  made  indifferent  scores  at  golf 
on  Saturday,  listened  absently  and  occasionally  made  such 
observations  as  "  Hard  luck,"  «  I  see,"  "  Is  that  so  ?  "  which 
satisfied  the  others  as  to  his  deep  interest  in  their  affairs 
and  allowed  him  to  consider  his  own.  He  had  risen  that 
morning  with  a  determination,  almost  exultant,  to  struggle 
as  he  had  never  struggled  before;  but  even  now  a  heavy 
107 
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hop..l«me«  »u  beginning  to  bear  down  upon  him,  and 
the  future  "a*  once  more  becoming  aa  blurred  a*  the 
viata  of  the  loch.  On  leaving  the  .teamer  he  contrived 
to  elude  hi.  three  mend»,  and  ««ured  a  aeat  in  a  crowded 
carnage  among  .tranger..  In  hi.  Jf/eraU  he  read  the  ftill 
Import  of  the  shipping  caK  which  had  gone  againnt  Mr. 
I.yon,  and  felt  in  hi.  pocket  to  make  sure  that  Ruth's 
letter  to  her  uncle  was  there.  Somehow  the  fp*l  of  the 
envelope  comforted  him.  If  only  he  had  got  a  glimpse  of 
Kuth  before  leavmg  Fairport  I 

At  the  office  he  found  nothing  of  an  acutely  disagree- 
able nature,  save  a  formal  intimation  of  the  failure  of 
Uullard  &  Co.,  which,  however,  was  tempered  by  the 
discovery  that  their  account  w™  two  hundred  pound,  less 
than  It  had  been  six  months  earHer.  The  clerk  removed 
the  ledger  with  the  remark  thit  there  was  always  some- 
thing to  be  thankful  for,  and  Dick,  with  a  poor  laugh, 
agreed  with  him.  '  ^  ' 

A  letter  from  his  mother  claimed  his  attention  pre- 
sently. It  informed  him  that  his  sister  Ida  had  just 
become  engaged  to  a  man  admirable  in  every  res,4ct. 
Dick  knew  the  man  slightly,  and  hoped  he  was  as  good 

%^.T  r."''  ^^^  ^°P^  *"*  '■''"°*«1  by  a  feeling  of 
relief  that  Itl.'s  future  would  be  safe  from  sonlid  cares. 
Then  he  smiled,  wondering  if  her  engagement  was  of  the 
same  date  as  his  own.     Quite  a  coincidence!     The  letter 

^Tl.Ti'''''  °^  P*8^  °"  *••'*  *^^  *°«1''  "charm«l," 
delighted,  and  "happiness"  occurred  with  frequency, 
went  on  to  say  that  Alice  and  Mr.  Craddock,  who  h«l 
been  eng?>ged  for  a  couple  of  years,  had  decided  to  get 
married  m  September;  Mrs.  Balmain  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  plan  to  have  the  reception  and  dance— with 
a  sit-down  .upper,  of  courae— in  the  Grand  Hotel.  There 
were  so  many  people  who  must  be  invited.  Would  Dick 
fand  out  how  many  the  hotd  could  accommodate,  and  lei 
her  know  ?    They  had  decided  to  leave  London  the  follow- 
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ing  week,  but  would  »pend  a  fortnight  at  Cromer  bcfoiy 
returning  to  Glaigow.  Dick  wrote  to  Ida  at  once,  but 
delayed  an»wering  hi»  mother's  letter.  "  What  on  earth 
am  I  to  Bay  ? "  he  ankcd  hiniwlf. 

In  the  afternoon  he  received  a  call  from  Fre<l  Lyon. 
The  boy  wnmg  his  hand. 

"I've  forgotten  my  speech,  Dick,  old  man,  but  Fm 
awfully  glad — awfUIly  glail." 

"  Thank  you,  Fred.  It  wan  real  kind  of  you  to  come 
all  this  way  to  see  me.  Mrs.  Lyon  has  had  a  letter  from 
Ruth?" 

"Ves."  Fredl.  'tatcd.  "  Yes— we're  all  awfully  glad, 
Dick.  I  thought  (irst  of  writing — and  I  was  to  give  you 
the  mater's  and  Sophy's  congratulations— and  ,hen  I 
thought  I'd  come  myself.     Are  you  very  busy  'f " 

"  No.     I'm  glad  you  came.     Hew  is  your  father  ?  " 

"  I  went  in  to  his  office  halt'-s:i-hour  ago.  I  could 
hardly  believe  he  had  been  so  seedy  on  Saturday  and 
yesterday.  He  looks  almost  perfectly  fit  now.  And  isn't 
he  pleased  about  the  engagement!  You're  both  such 
favourities  of  his.  He  was  writing  to  Ruth  when  I 
dropped  in.  Will  you  go  out  to  sec  him  some  night  soon, 
when  he's  alone  ?  We  go  off  to  Elie  to-morrow.  Later 
on  you  and  Ruth  must  spend  a  week  or  so  with  us 
there.  The  mater  has  invited  some  awful  rotters  to  begin 
with — but  business  before  pleasure,  you  know ! "  He 
rattled  on,  concluding  with,  "I  guess  you're  going  to 
see  Ruth  to-night." 

"  What  made  you  guess  that,  Fred  ?  " 

"  Well,  it  seems  natural,  doesn't  it  ?  " 

"  The  fact  is,  I  thought  of  going  to  see  Mark  Renfrew 
to-night,"  said  Dick.  «  He  came  to  Fairport  on  Satur- 
day, but  I  missed  him— was  late  in  getting  down.  I 
haven't  seen  him  for  a  long  time." 

The   boy  looked  puzzled.     "But  I  Die!;,   you're 

awfully  keen  on  Ruth,  aren't  you?" 
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•  Some  d«y,  fted,  jrwiTl  undenUnd  how 


Dick  laughed, 
keen." 

in}h?rorKt  i:::?;^''''''  °'«^*-«»<»  --y-  d« 

"  }  ^  "nwiged  to  nin  down  to  Fairport  to-morrow 
-n.,«."«id  Dick  .  little  .t  .  W  witHLTw* 

«  StK  r*^'"""*  r'^'  if  I>"-«ble,  justify  him«lf. 

con.ulted  hw  watch-.' he  won't  be  there  now,  «,  if.  no 
u«nng.ng  him  up  .  .  There',  only  one  thing  you've 
foigotten,   FVed     Mi«,  Lennox_I  .upp«,  j  ^L      ' 

"^K     r-^"^'*  •^"y  •«^«  ^  "-^h  of  m  JL"^ 

with  Ru[^  r^'""'  T  '^1}''&  "'"  ""  °'  """"'"K 
M„k^n?"  J.'°°°/'»«"'?™d  that  Vou  c«,  write  to 
Mark  and  a.k  him  to  lunch  or  «,mething  with  you  to- 
morrow or  next  day.  He'll  undrrstandf  Mark  alwaw 
t^,    ""rt  y™'"/«P°"  t™vell.ag  to  Faii^Jrt  eZe? 

two  whole  days  yet.  But-FU  tell  Ruth  you  wantedto 
know  the  date.     Will  that  do?"  «««a  lo 

"Oh  1  ^y!"  Fred  blushed.  "You  won't  do  that 
Fve  written  to  her  though.  Hope  you  don't  mind.  But 
Diclc  -his  voice  dropped  almost  to  a  whisper-"  ther^ 
arent  other  two  people  in  the  world  I  think  so  much  of 
as  you  and    Ruth,   and-oh,   well,   you   know  what    I 

to^'ht"  '  ^°"  ""^^  ""  ^""^  *°  ^  ^^ 

"  I  don't  mind  admitting  I  wanted  to  " 

Fred  looked  pleased.  His  young  mind  was  cleansed  of 
the  suspicion  put  there  by  his  mother. 

R  "J  *°"''^;*  ^^  «  '='«'?  ""Jd  be  moderately  fond  o, 
«uth,   he  said  with  some  awkwardness,  adding,  "If  I  were 
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Will  you  get  the  6.10  tndn,  Dick  ?  " 

«  rm  afnid  it  mtut  be  the  6.10.  Fve  •  few  thimn  to 
attend  ta"  ^ 

Fred  jumped  up.  «  Fm  waiting  your  time.  HI  deu- 
out.  Vou  may  manage  the  fi.lO  yet.  Give  Ruth  my— 
kind  regard^  you  know.  And,  Dick— you— you  cant  ever 
be  too  good  to  her,'' 

"That's  what  Mim  Cruickdiank.  laid."  The  word* 
•lipped  from  Balmain. 

"  But  you  don't  mind  my  »aying  it,  old  man.  For,  you 
.ee,  I  don't  think  Ruth  could  be  too  good  to  you.  Seemii  a 
girly  sort  of  thing  to  8ay,  but  you've  alwap  been  lo  decent 
*"  ™'  ^"j':  "nd-'nd '    He  .topped  in  confu.ion. 

Dick  held  our  hi»  hand.     « I'm  altogether  unworthy  of 
Ruth,    he  wid  quietly,  "  but  friendship  like  youns  PVed 
i»  a  grand  thing  to  have." 

A  flu«h  of  pride  roK  on  the  boy's  face  a.  he  took  hiR 
friends  hand. 

•  "1  "P^  y°»  ""d  Ruth  "ill  be  the  two  happiest  people 
in  the  world.  .  .  .  Now,  I'll  .„.  The  weather's  goC  to 
clear  up  for  you  to-night.  ...  Oh,  by  the  way.  you  know 
tnat  man  Bowman  who  comes  to  the  house  f  " 

"  I've  met  him  in  business." 

"  Know  anything  about  him  ?" 

"Nothing,  except  that  he's  reputed  to  be  uncommon 
well  off. 

"  But  isn't  he  rather  a  beast  ? '' 

"  In  what  way  ? " 

"  In  every  way.  .  .  .  He's  after  our  Sophy." 

"What  ?  "  cried  Dick,  and  then  laughed.  «  You  ought 
to  be  Sony  for  the  poor  beggar,  Fred.  Why,  he  might  be 
Sophy's  father."  " 

Fred  stared  reflectively  at  the  floor.  «  Somehow,"  he 
said  slowly,  « I  was  wishing  you  could  tell  me  something 
against  the  man — something  very  bad." 


F 
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"  Oh,  I  cn't  do  that.  Good  HMvem  I  you'i»  not  going 
tatellmethat  heba»— er— ehaitiMdyouraiitorr" 

"  No ;  he  hoMi't  chamtM]  Sophy,  but fMi,  hung  it  I 

I  expect  Pve  been  imagining  •  lot  of  rot  I'd  better  dry 
up.  Oood-bye,  good-bye.  Well  lee  you  at  Elie  before 
long,  I  hope."    Rwl  waved  hii  hand  and  departed. 

Dicli  «milcd,  thinking  of  Sophy  and  thi  youi4{  ininiiiter. 
But  it  wouldn't  have  done  to  have  given  that  away,  he 
told  himiiclf.  What  a  weird  idea  for  FVwl  la  have  got 
into  hU  bead  I  But  what  a  kind-heorted,  wuHitive  fellow 
he  wa«  I     Blem  him ! 

Entered  a  clerk  to  my  that  Mr.  Learmont  would  like  to 
■ee  Mr.  Balmain. 

"  A«k  him  to  come  in,"  laid  Dick,  and  the  familiar 
hopelem  feeling  wan  with  him  again. 

Mr.  Learmont  came  in,  and  at  Dick'n  request  Ayly 
seated  himself.  He  was  an  elderly  man,  with  a  face  an 
gentle  as  his  heart.  He  was  vexed  to  trouble  Mr.  Balmain, 
he  apologiied  for  this  intrusion.  Had  he  not  had  the 
honour  of  doing  business  with  Balmain  &  Ca  for  over 
thirty  years,  he  would  not  have  ventured  to  mention  the 
matter.  But  money  was  desperately  scarce,  and  he  bad 
some  extra  heavy  billi  to  meet  on  Friday.  It  would  be  a 
great  favour— an  exceedingly  great  favour— if  Mr.  Balmain 
would  let  him  have  a  cheque  by  that  day.  Whilfi  he 
spolte  he  kept  turning  his  bowler  hat  in  his  hands, 
obviously  thoroughly  miserable. 

Dick  knew  the  account  was  not  large— a  matter  of 
between  sixty  and  seventy  pounds.  Yet  there  were  so 
many  other  accounts.  .  .  . 

Still.  .  .  . 

«ril  write  you  a  cheque  now,  Mr.  Learmont,"  he 
said. 

Mr.  I^nnont  gave  a  little  jump  and  dropped  his  hat, 
possibly  to  cover  his  relief.  It  would  do  perfectly  well  on 
Friday   morning,  he  stanunered,  and  only  then  if  Mr. 
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•ho  Wi  II!'  ■"•  "'■  ?f«™«>'".-  -id  Mr.  Bdnmin. 
"Then--,  no  hurry,  Mr.    Mm«n.      tMh    dr    Tm 

K*  "^"i^h  ."'h'?''"-"'  "'"^•^ -P^- 

.tp^TihTi'tni'^^?^:-^^^^^^^^^ 

S{?-' !="•»" ""-»"' 
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■crincii  Inmr,  Ihtiv  wm  ■  iliill  arhii  in  IiIr  back.  Tu 
be  MK,  I^carmont'ii  aceount  ww  a  nmill  amount,  biit  hU 
calling  fur  It  In  penon  wa»  anothw  of  tlHMD  iila|w  In  the 
hcu  which  ruin  had  hewn  adniinixtcrJiiR  erratically  yet 
pemlatently  for  the  taut  three  ynuw,  bullying  tlie  ■tniggler 
backwardu,  ai  it  wbw,  atep  by  ntcji,  tu  llic  pit  pre|Mml  for 
him.  Happy  the  man  whom  flnoiicial  ruin  fvlU  at  a 
Uow. 

But  there  wan  itlill  btmiiKiw  to  bo  'Iihh*,  himI  Dick  ca-nv 
back  to  it.  Many  a  nwn,  many  an  older  man  than  Dick 
Balmnin,  kccpH  on  kicking  agninot  the  prickis  not,  aUw, 
hoping  for  the  bcHt.btit  ntubhunily  iliHlwIieving  In  the  wowt. 
Yet  who  ahall  »ay  which— the  hope  or  the  dinlielief— 
betokenn  the  IfMcr  couragi'  ?  Dowi  it  nMtter  whether  we  face 
danger  grinnin|^  or  grimly,  m>  long  a»  we  eiicapc  diaaitter '( 
From  the  beginning  Dick  hiul  faced  it  grimly,  a  mintake,  no 
doubt,  from  a  bunincwi  point  of  view,'  for  in  thcue  lUiyn  blufl* Ih 
half  the  battle ;  he  wait  the  nort  of  man  who  would  umile 
over  a  good  hand  of  cardit  and  ftown  over  a  bad  one.  A 
ihallow  nature  ?  No ;  rather  a  clear  one.  We  are  given 
to  crediting  naturex  an  deep  when  they  are  merely  muddy. 
An  ha«  bam  luggeited,  Dick,  denpite  bin  days  of  de- 
premion  and  bourn  of  hopelemnem,  had,  until  now,  clung 
to  a  disbelief  in  the  wor»t  happening.  Now,  however,  hi» 
clutch  wan  wrely  ulipping.  An  r- noc  makcH  all  the 
difference  to  the  tired  Kwimmer,  and  Mr.  Learmont  had 
ju»t  added  it.  Vet  Dick  drove  bin  mind  back  to  buitineiw, 
interviewed  clerks  and  foremen,  examined  and  checked 
figures,  wrote  letters,  and  completed  the  day's  daig  in 
that  dingy  room  to  thf  familiar  rumbling  tune  of  the 
weary,  obsolete  machinery.  Before  be  left  for  tlie  &10 
train  he  wrote  to  his  mother,  congratulating  her  on  her 
daughter's  tngagcmcnt  and  telling  her  of  his  own,  and 
also  to  Mark  Renfrew. 

It  was  near  eight  o'clock  when  he  reached  Fairport,  that 
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"M    tut    w.U.r    *i,l.  R„tl.  U«ide  hi...   17^7  t 
'I'uniiiig  H  ama-r,  Im  ,  ow  l|«t  Umj  butt  »»,  .till  ..  i. 

Riiih      A...I  11       1         '.v'""'y  «•(?«'•  to  make  iuw  of 
"nghy-  "*         °"  ""'  '^•^'  '*"»«^'"K  • 

.l«"urhi!-'^I  'i'  "'  '!::  "'«•"  "^  '''■" '  ""«  »-  no  doubt 
Twl  T**^"""  /'"^•y^-«ri«J  " Welco,ne. welcome.- 

ZUrJ'.^r'{  """■"""«'•  "Why.  Dick  I" 
in  hU  '.t^'  ""'  "^^  '^'^  •»"•  '»  --t  t^-K  Her 

H.  «H,„     he  «„  ,„  the  confu«i„„  of  dcia.  .«!  h^p^^' 

ll'e  5.30  »teamc7  '  '^'  J^""  *""'''  "»"«  ''3' 

"Oh!    And  youf 

*,»'"     1  wa«  Uimkuig  of  to.mom>w.^ 


'  Were  you  ? 
"Dick,  don't  make 
nave  you  had  dinner? 


me  lell 


you   too  rr'  -h. 


But 
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Ha  wuwd  har  Uuit  Iw  wantad  nothinn  asrcpt  to  ba 
baaUa  bar.  And  pnwoUy  ba  aakad  eoncMiiing  tba 
boat 

"Oh,  but  it  Urt  Mr.  WiMwayX"  ibe  ivplM.  "it'i 
rnina,  Dick.  It  mnie  onljr  thin  aftoriiaan.  I  ardrnd  tba  muim 
nradcl,  tbougb,  a*  Mr.  WiUwajr'i,  bceauna  wa  both  knnw 
bow  to  work  it.     Ami  I  wantml  to  Mirpriw  jrou." 

"And  you  were  going  out  wbcn  I  oanw  along F" 

**  JiHt  for  an  hour.  Hut  yciu  niunt  b«  tind.  Lat  u«  go 
up  to  tba  bouM.'* 

"  No,  na  Lat  UK  go  down  to— Ailaa  Craig,  Rutb.  It'i 
tba  very  night  for  tba  tripb  I  want  to  get  away  with  you 
frum  everything." 

"Why,  Dick,  it  would  take  the  night  to  go  to  Ailaa 
Cniig  and  back.  It  i»  too  latA  It  would  ba  dark  long 
bafure  we  got  tbeic." 

"I  tuppow  it  would,"  he  returned  reluctantly.  "Let 
IM  go  a*  (kr  a*  we  oan.  But,  Ruth,  dear,  we  muat  go  to 
Ailta  Craig  lonte  day.  I  rcmembv  you  once  Mid  it  wa» 
an  ambition  of  youn."  Hii  voice  fell  to  a  whinper.  "  Oh, 
it'i  good  to  lee  you  again.  .  .  .  Let  ui  ga" 

After  all,  they  went  up  the  loch.  Opposite  a  certain 
oraak — 

"Do  you  remember  Saturday  night?"  he  asked. 

"And  thii  ii  Monday,  Dick!" 

They  talked  an  lovcnt  talk,  foolinhly  about  thingi  that 
mattered,  but  not  more  unprufitably  than  thoic  uf  uii  who 
■pend  unromantic  houn  in  talking  Migcly  about  thing*  that 
do  not  matter. 

In  the  dunk  he  spoke  of  Ailm  Craig  again. 

"  Some  day — acme  night  we'll  go  there,  Ruth,  and  never 
mind  the  dork." 

"Ob  ye«,  Dick.     Some  day." 

"You  will  go  anywhere,  Ruth, with  me?" 

"  Anywhere." 
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"ilowtVM-ikrii  It  Ur 

"  Hmrvwr  cUrk." 

"V«iu  would  tniitt  nrnf 

"Suwly." 

Th«  white  boKt  wm  throbUitK  homeward*  whm  ha  dnw 
n»r  rkmr  and  whU|ieml  — 

"Ruth,  bMutiAil  Ruth,  do  jrou  mncmbw  MUMtMni 
your  Mimwke  in  the  Bibk  iiaid  to  lutothw  woin««r 

A  minute  pamd  ere  iho  lUMwcnd  (hyly— 

Tm  not  quite  lure,  Didi,  what  you  mean." 

"I  thinl(  you  might  gur«.  8h«  naid  it  to  another 
woman,  but  I  want  you  to  nay  it  to— me.  I  don't  deoerve 
to  hear  you  My  it,  but,  oh,  my  dcanat,  my  il--«iy  It,  If 
you  can.     You  Icnow  what  I  nK-an— only  .ix  wordn." 

Her  cyee  fell  Arum  hin ;  her  breath  came  i|uickly. 

"You  know,  Huthf" 

"  Yen  ;  I  know,  Ixit " 

"Say,  it,  beloved  I - 

"Oh,  Dick!" 

"fy  It— if  ynti  can  my  it  truly,  dear  Ruth." 

"Al.,  it  k  true,  yet ' 

"Say  It." 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  wet  eyet.  "  And  why  »bould 
I  not  lay  It,  Dick  i> "  »he  aaid  bravely.  "  For  it  in  for  all 
the  dayi  of  our  livrai,  Un't  it  ?  Ye»,  I  will  lay  it  .  .  . 
Whither "  ' 

But  »he  broke  down  quietly  and  hid  her  face. 

Prencntly  ahe  took  hii  hand  that  he  had  laid  over  her«. 
Her  voice  wa«  unntcwly,  bu'.  •oftly  clear. 

"Don't  look  at  n.e,  Dick.  .  .  .  Whither— whither  thou 
Koe»t  I  will  go— oh,  it  i»  true!  But,  dear  Dick,  why  do 
you  make  me  tell  you  no  much  ?" 


XII 

Thebk  wm  some  annoyance  and  a  good  deal  of 
amusement  in  the  bright  eyes  that  Miss  Cruickshanks 
raised  from  the  table  heaped  with  correspondence. 

"  And  you  positively  wish  mc  to  cancel  the  whole  tour  ?" 
she  said. 

"  Please,  Mary,"  Miss  Lennox  returned  with  easy  cheer- 
fulness. « I'm  sorry  I  gave  you  such  trouble  in  arranBine 
it,"  she  added.  *    ** 

"  Oh,  that  was  nothing,  my  dear.  But,  as  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  to  cancel  it  will  mean  forfeiting  about  sixty 
pounds." 

"  Will  it  ?  That  docs  seem  a  waste.  Still,  think  of 
what  we'll  save  by  not  going." 

"I  believe  you're  laughing  at  me,"  the  little  spinster 
remarked  good-humouredly.  "  I  despair  of  teaching  you 
the  value  of  money.  And  you  once  told  me  that  until 
this  year  you  never  had  more  than  twenty  pounds  a  year 
of  your  own.  And  now  you  are  ready  to  let  three  years' 
income  go  without  a  sigh ! " 

"  But  you  don't  want  me  to  sigh,  Mary  ?  " 

Miss  Cruickshanks  laughed.  "I  don't  believe  you  can 
sigh  now,"  she  said  with  gentle  irony,  "unless  for  a  certain 
fortunate  young  man.  But  seriously,  Ruth,  you  are 
terribly  extravagant.  I  don't  want  to  be  disagreeable  and 
interfering,  but " 

"I  know  you  don't.     You're  just  the  best  friend  in  the 

world,  Mary,  and  you  feel  it  to  be  your  duty  to  lecture  me 

now  and  then.    I  am  grateful,  though  I  don't  know  how  to 

show  it"    For  a  moment  or  two  Miss  Lennox  looked  out 
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of  the  window.     "  I  think  we  can  lave  that  nixty  pounds, 
after  all,"  she  aaiil,  smiling. 

"  You  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  there  must  be  plenty  of  people  «1.)  'ipiild 
like  tremendounly  to  travel  on  the  Continen.  All  tn.  *• 
require  in  ticket*.  Let's  find  the  right  two  j):  !j)lc,  and 
give  thcni  our  tickets.     I'm  sure  it  can  be  don  ." 

Miss  Cruickslianks  droppctl  her  pen  and  threw  up  hei' 
hands. 

«  Give  away  the  tickets  for  nothing  I  "  she  gasped. 

"  And  save  sixty  pounds.  You'll  help  me,  Mary,  won't 
you  ? " 

"  Never !  Good  gracious,  my  dear !  Have  you  forgotten 
that  the  tickets  cost  hundreds  of  pounds  ?  " 

"  WeU  ?  " 

"  Well !  .  .  .  But  you  arc  laughing  at  me,  you  are 
joking." 

"  I'm  laughing,  but  I'm  not  joking.  It  seems  to  me  a 
splendid  idea.  You  see,  we  had  made  up  our  minds  to 
spend  the  money,  and  so  it's  as  good  as  spent.  Some  one 
ought  to  get  the  benefit  of  it.  I  believe  Miss  Fitzroy 
could  help  us.  She  must  know  women  educated  to  see 
and  enjoy  the  big  world  but  with  no  means  of  doing  so. 
I  sliall  write  to  her  at  once,  and  if  that  fails,  you  must  help 
me.  Of  course  we  mustn't  hurt  people's  feelings.  If  Miss 
Fitzroy  finds  the  right  people,  she  mustn't  let  them  know 
where  the  tickets  come  from.  There!  isn't  that  a  good 
plan  ?  It  will  be  rather  pleasant  to  think  of  two  girls,  or 
women — I  don't  care  what  age  they  are — flying  about  the 
Continent  like  birds  out  of  a  cage.  Say  you  agree  with 
me,  Mai-y." 
"  But  I  don't.  The  thing  is  too  preposterous." 
"  It  seems  to  me  very  nice  and  simple.  However,  I'll 
not  woiTy  you  about  it  more  in  the  meantime,"  said  Ruth 
lightly.     "  Don't  look  so  solemn." 


Otherwise  you'll  be 
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"1  cant  help  looking  solemn,"  Min  Cruickshank.  re- 
turned. "I  thought  you  were  reckle»ly  eitmvagant 
before  your  engagement,  but  .ince  then-oh,  I  haven't 
wonbjbr    it!      Positively    you    murt    learn    to    My 

"iVo,"  laughed  Ruth. 

" 1°  yo'ir  generous  instincts. 

spending  more  than  your  income." 

"ReaUy!  And  at  first  it  looked  as  though  I  should 
never  manage  to  spend  a  quarter  of  it.  I  ,m  progressing." 
You  are  incorrigible,  Ruth,"  said  the  older  woman, 
smilmg  in  spite  of  herself.  "You  know  I  hate  nagmnK 
about  economy,"  she  went  on.  "and  I'd  never  have 
ventured  to  do  it,  had  you  not  asked  me  to  help  you 
with  these  money  matters." 

"  What  should  I  have  done  without  you  ?  "  cried  Ruth 
commg  over  from  the  window  and  laying  her  hand  on  the 
others  shoulder.  "Have  patience  with  me,  Mary.  I 
know   Fm   foolish    and    reckless    and  everything    tlmt's 

mitatmg  to  a  sensible  person.     But  it's  aU  because " 

She  threw  out  her  arms,  then  turned  away,  flushing. 

"All  because  you  are  so  happy,"  Miss  Cruickshanks 
exclaimed,  a  slight  catch  in  her  breath  ;  «  all  because  you 
are  so  happy,  dear  Ruth.  I  understand-though  I  don't 
know.  Ah,  well!  what  does  the  over-spending  of  your 
income  matter— if  you  are  happy  ?  " 

"  Now  that  does  sound  like  wisdom,  Mary ! " 
"It's  better  than  worldly  wisdom,  perhaps.     All  the 
same,  I  oughtn't  to  have  said  it,  but  your  light-hcartedness 

IS  infectious Is  Mr.  Balmain  coming  to-nieht?" 

"  Yes." 

"He  wiU  be  glad  to  hear  you  have  abandoned  the 
tour?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Ruth  thoughtfully.  "He  was 
against  my  giving  it  up  when  I  last  spoke  of  it." 
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"But  do  you  think,"  Mked  Mi«,  C,  ,ick«h«nk«  gently, 
do  you  think  you  ought  to  give  it  up  ?  When  you  are 
mamed-to  a  bu»y  bu«ne«  m«n_the  oppo^unitie.  of 
seeing  the  world  may  be  few.  Mr.  Balmain  w««  not  only 
unsefish,  he  wa«  wine.  And  I  .upp^e  he  knew  of  your 
great  de«.,«  to  see  the  world.  It  i.  not  with  money  l„e 
that  you  are  extravagant." 
"  I  don't  understand." 

"I  meant,"  said  the  little  woman  uneasily,  for  she  had 
felt  constramed  for  some  time  to  speak  her  mind  on  the 
subject,  "I  meant  that  it  is  often-always,  perhai»-« 
mistake  to  give  too  mueh-of  anything.  Forgive  meVbut 
1  am  so  much  older. 

"  Ah !  I  see  your  meaning." 
There  was  a  long  silence. 

"Forgive  me,"  murmured  Miss  Cniickshanks,  "but ^" 

Ruth  drew  hereelf  up.    "  She  is  splendid,"  said  the  other 
to  herself,  and  dropped  her  eyes  on  the  desk 
.  .  "  K,°"  ^^'t  ^  shouldn't  .how  Dick  how  much  I  care  for 
"mvri    f*^^"''^>  though  with  quic     ,   .'  breath. 
Why  ?   Lest  he  tire  of  me  ?    Yes,  that  is  wt  would 

»y,  Mary.     But  don't  say  it.     It  is  the  sort  o,  thin^  they 
say  m  penny  papers  and  novels.     Aunt  Bertha  would  say 

■  ^^\  ,  "  *.  ^^'^"^  '*•  ^'^^  •"^  t"  depend  on  novels 
a  good  deal,  and  one  thing  I  did  learn  fron,  them  was  that 
half  the  trouble  was  caused  by  women  acting  as  if  they 
believed  what  you  have  suggested.  Of  course  it  doesn't 
matter  how  much  time  is  wasted  by  half-truths  and  mis- 
understandings-it  doesn't  matter  in  novels.  That's  what 
novels  are  for.  But  it  does  matter  in  life-it  does  matter 
very  very  much  in  my  life.     Why  shouldn't  I  try  to  show 

'.jj!'"!  """'''  ^  °^  *■'"■  ••■•"f  Why  shouldn't  I  be 
perfertty  honest  ?  It  isn't  always  quite  ea.,y ,  there  is  an 
awkwardness  and  dread  sometimes-but  ought  not  they 
to  be  conquered?"  ' 
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"Oh,  Ruth!" 

"  Why  do  you  lookid  shocked  ?  I  have  naid  nothing 
dreadful.  I'm  only  trying  to  defend  myself  to  you  becaune 
I  am  fond  of  you,  Mary — because  I  trust  you.  I'm  norry 
if  I  offend  you  in  any  way,  dear.  But  you  must  never 
again  speak  of  my  Rivin;?  too  much— to  Dick.  ...  I  can't 
help  showing  I  care  ;  I  don't  want  to  help  it.  .  .  .  Perhaps 
it's  because  I  missed  being  a  girl,  missed  having  a  girl's 
exixiricnces.  I've  never  learned  to  prrtcnd.  I  can't  do 
it.  And  why  should  I  want  to  pretend  ?  I'm  nearly  nine- 
and-twenty,  and  now— »iob>— I  have  found  the  thing  I 
seem  to  have  been  wanting  since — since  mother  died.  It's 
everything  to  me— everything— Dick's  love.  Why  should 
I  pretend  that  it  isn't  everything  ?  There  isn't  anything 
else !  It's  true  I  once  wanted  tc  sec  the  world,  but  that 
was  before  I  had  a  world  of  my  own.  And  now  that  I 
have  got  all  I  want,  why  should  I  pretend  that  I  don't 
want  it  particularly  ?  And  after  all— after  all— he'll  never 
know  how  much  I  really  do  care." 
She  waited  for  her  friend  to  speak. 
"  I'm  afraid  I  can't  answer  you,  Ruth,"  said  the  latter 
at  last.  "  You  are  too  honest  and  straightforward  for 
people  like  myself.  Besides,  nothing  I  could  say  woi'd 
change  you— and  I  don't  know  that  I  want  to  change 
you." 

"Do  you  think  I  am  too  ignorant?"  Ruth  asked 
gravely,  after  a  short  pause. 

Suddenly  Miss  Cniickshanks  bowed  her  head.  "Oh, 
who  am  I  to  judge  of  your  wisdom,  Ruth— I  that  can 
•  nly  vaguely  guess  the  meaning  of  this  love  of  yours  ?  It 
is  I  who  am  ignorant,  ignorant  with  all  the  wretched 
ignorance  of  a  little  worldly  knowledge.  /  advise  you  ? 
As  well  might  a  creeping  thing  croak  advice  at  a  bird. 
You  happy  woman,  you  happy  woman,  go  on  living  and 
loving  in  your  own  splendid  way !     I'm  a  conventional 
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old  fool !  "    She  looked  up  with  a  umile,  but  her  cycii  were 
I'linking  pathetically. 

The  ncit  moment  iihe  wa»  weeping  quietly  on  Ruth'» 
tncast. 


That  evening,  almoat  coincident  with  Dick's  arrival, 
Huth  received  a  letter  from  Mm.  Lyon  inviting  her  to 
fijwnd  the  lawt  week  of  August  nt  Elic.  She  Hhowcd  it  to 
Dick,  who  hod  a  similar  invitation  in  his  pocket. 

"  Horrid  nuisance,"  he  remarked  frankly.  They  wcr» 
out  in  the  motor-launch,  as  was  their  custom  now  on  fine 
evenings. 

She  laughed.     "  I'm  so  gluJ  you  agree,  Dick." 

"  Wha»  !  Do  you  mean  to  ,ay  we  neeG..'t  go  ?  Not 
that  I  could  manage  a  week  off.  That  would  be  impossible. 
So  many  of  the  office  people  have  holidays  this  month. 
Still,  I  would  manage  to  see  you  there  somehow." 

"  I  shan't  go,"  she  replied.  "  It's  kind  of  Aunt  Bertha, 
but  it's  difficult  to  forgive  her  putting  our  engagement  in 
the  papers." 

"  But,  dear,  are  you  sure  she  was  responsible  ? "  Dick's 
voice  was  not  quite  natural.  Tlie  cheap  publicity  had 
annoyed  him  as  much  as  Ruth ;  yet  he  could  not  shirk  the 
knowledge  that  it  had  .saved  his  business  for  the  time  being. 
The  larger  cre-iitors  had  practically  ceased  from  troubling ; 
the  Bank  had  cased  its  terms.  Day  after  day  he  h-id  been 
relieved,  thoigh  disgusted,  by  the  changed  manners  of  men 
to  whom  his  firm  owed  money. 

"  I  am  sure,  Dick,  Aunt  Bertha  did.n't  mean  any  harm. 
It's  only  her  idea  of  being  fashionable.  I  remember  the 
only  thing  that  ever  I  saw  excite  her  was  her  own  name  in 
one  of  the  London  papers— the  Duchess,  I  think.  Fred 
was  severe  about  it,  but  Sophy  seemed  rather  to  like  it." 
"  But  don't  you  want  to  go  to  Elie  for  Sophy's  sake  ?  " 
She  did  i  ot  answer  Ihe  question.    Her  cousin's  letters  of 
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kte  iMd  aeetned  loinewhat  perAinctory,  which  had  hurt  her 
not  a  little,  although  »he  had  l<tpt  her  feclinKii  to  henelf. 

"Ill  write  to  Aunt  Bertha  in  the  morning  and  lay  I 
cannot  go  to  Elie, "  iihc  mid. 

"  I  lilce  the  way  you  make  up  your  mind,  Ruth." 
"It  wai  made   up   for  me.     You  nee,  Dick,  at  the 
moment  I  don't  feci  kindly  enough  towards  Aunt  Bertha 
to  accept  any  more  kindnen  from  her.     It  would  make 
me  feel  mean.     Now  let's  forget  about  it." 
She  turned  to  him  with  a  smile  in  her  fine  eyefc 
"  I  wonder  what  I  should  have  done,"  he  said,  half-serious, 
"if  you   hadn't   refused  all   the  invitations,   except   my 
mother's,  that  came  to  yoi.  this  summer  ?     You  have  been 
too  good  to  me.     Were  there  none  that  you  wantctl  to 
accept— tndy  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  know  any  of  the  people  well." 
"  But  you  might  have  got  to  know  them  better.     Don't 
you  want  to  get  to  know  people  f  ^' 
"  Very  much." 

"  Well,  you're  not  taking  any  advantage  of  your 
opportunities,  are  you  ?" 

"How  many  invitations  did  you  accept  this  summer, 
Dick  ? " 

"  The  perfect  number— none.     But  that  was  different" 

"Wag  it?" 

«  What  I  mean,  dear,  is  that  some  day  you  may  regret 
having  missed  things  that  all  girls  enjoy— and  blame  me. 
That  would  hurt  me,  you  know,  Ruth.  I  want  you  to 
take  all  the  enjoyments  possible." 

"  Ah,  but,  Dick,"  she  murmured,  "  what  are  enjoyments 
when  one  has  happiness  ?  I  used  to  dream  of  having  all 
sorts  of  little  pleasures,  and  they  seemed  so  important 
But  that  was  because  I  had  nothing  else.  We  shan't  want 
chocolate  creams  and  things  in  heaven,  shall  we  ?  " 
"  Ruth !     Are  you  so  happy  ?  " 
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*•  Aren't  jou?"    She  Uid  hu- bond  on  hfn. 
He  MUght    it   eagerly,    hungrily.     « You    make    me 
ftWIutely  happy,"  he  naid,  and  meant  it  then. 

"  And  DO  you  make  me.  .  .  .  You  are  happier  than  you 
were  three  monthH  ago,  Dick  f 
"  All  the  world  happier." 

"I'm  lo  proud,"  iihe  whinpered.  "  I  have  found  aome- 
thmg  to  do  with  mywlf.  It  is  such  nice  work,  too  I "  She 
laughed  softly,  confidentially. 

"  Ruth,  you  bewilder  me  with  your  sweetness." 
It  was  growing  dark.    They  were  alone  in  the  middle  of 
the   loch.     He  stopped  the  motor,  and   the  boat    came 
gradually  to  rest,     llicre  was  no  wind,  no  sound  save  the 
faint  burr  of  another  motor-boat.    Above  them  stars  began 
to  waken,  on  the  shores  light  ujwn  light  sprang  into  being. 
The  Cloch  swung  its  beam   from   south   to  north,   the 
Gantocks  beacon  and  the  Slrone  buoy  winked  brightly,  and 
from  afar  the  Cumbrae  sparked  a  cheerful  greeting. 
"  We  have  never  seen  the  lights  like  this  before,  Ruth." 
"  We  have  never  been  out  when  it  was  quite  ao  dark, 
Dick." 

"  It  isn't  really  late."  He  slipped  his  arms  round  her 
and  kissed  her.     "  Ruth,  I  want  to  tell  you  something." 

She  glanced  at  him  with  infinite  affection,  then  laid  her 
cheek  on  his  shoulder,  waiting  for  him  to  speak. 

And  once  more,  as  ofttimes  before,  his  courage  failed  'or 
the  confession  of  certt-in  truths.  "Dear,"  he  wanted  to 
say,  "  I  had  no  right  to  ask  you  to  marry  me.  Fm  a  poor 
man  on  the  edge  of  ruin.  Do  you  love  me  enough  to  forgive 
the  past  and  trust  me  for  the  future  ?  Will  you  wait  till  I 
come  through  the  worst  and  can  make  a  home  for  you  ?  " 
He  sighed. 

"  What  is  it,  Dick  ? " 
"  Oh,  Ruth,  I  love  you,  I  love  you  !  " 
"  Was  that  what  you  wanted  to  tell  me  ?  " 
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"Init  not  enough  r* 

"  Ah,  rnirvly  it  in  enough." 

Prewntly  he  glnnral  around  him. 

"  We  are  drifting,"  he  naid. 

"  Drifting,"  Hhe  echoed  dreamily. 

HUej^ounebacktoherface.      Hi«  «ul  ached  with  a 

is    Het'm"Sed°'  *"•  ""^^  "'  '■"  "^'-^  - 

wht'iiii!"''  *"*^ "" '""  "•* '''"°"'  '"""'"*' '«"  '*'• ''" 

"  Kuth,  beloved,  when  will  you  marry  me  ?" 


XIJI 

that  it  wTT^ "L"""'*^^  -KTc^I^moHi  u..«„i„,,u»j; 
•...,.     "i^    j'        .    ' ""''  '"•■ "  *''>n«n  to  marry  a  voun«.r 

when  one  considcn.  that  in  theM.  ,!«„  .  "  *  '""' 

earthquai.e.  .„d  nav«rdi^t '^.i  T  ""^»' -»T'""""""' 
within  a  like  period  It  Z!  h  ^"'"'^'^  ""''  "«*  «"«'« 
ber.  when  thnl,'L::^fS -77/ 'nSeptem- 

-uld   take  phu.  i„  cx'Z^'But  ^ ''^7^^ 

4hi.  He„;;:t.2"to  Trttttif^  f *^i,""'  ^''" 

Howarf  Bowman  Her^fh  .T  '^  *"  **'•  ^»*rt 
it  wa»  wrong  fo7a  «," t  J"  "'^"""''  '^''»  ''«^  th«t 
for  a  man  t^  m«,X' ^,  ""^  r^'  '«"•  »>"  """"ey.  and 
But  even  if  maSl*^         "'""''  ^"""8"'  ""»>  him-clf. 

^^eof-jXr  :ru.et£  •-  ^^-^^  *-  »--• 

mother  and  d«iZr'we^^iT'L^''  '■""""""K  *'*'' 
and  cong«tSn«     ^^'"''•'^•^  "?"'  fe«"t«tion« 

-.»irw.ehoitth;r:r&t^^:i:2 
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oMhcir  iiMlmwHtin,  Hi^phy  hen  with  •  Hippiinry  which 
berwiio  hvT,  but  which  iHvplii  not  wcretly  .any  f<ir  h«r 
deemed  mwt  unbvcuiiiiti((. 

Kred.  away  in  ihc  north  with  •  coltt-gc  chum,  received 
hill  mother',   h'tlcr,  written  .hortly  after  her  return  to 
town,  on  a  8atunUy  ni({ht,  anil  .pent  SumUy  in  one  of 
thoie  train*  which  iweni  to  attempt  to  ofaM-rvn  the  ilay  of 
rc»t  by  a  cnwIInK  .peed  ami  innumrnl>h-  atoppagr*.     lie 
naciied  iiome  about  eight  o'clock.     Hi.  mother  had  not 
returned   (nxn  church,  but  he  found  hi.  father  in  the 
■mol(ing-ruom. 
"  Why,  my  boy,  t»<'.  i«  a  .urpriw." 
"  Father,  it  i»n't  true— it  can't  be  trie ! " 
Mr.  Lyon',  hand  dropped,  and  he  .anlc  baik  in  hi.  chair. 
Hi.  kindly   blue  eycn  .liiftcd  uneaMly.     He  cleared  hi. 
throat, 

"  My  boy,  perha|M  you  will  .peak  q-tii  I  -quietly,  you 
know— I  don't  think  all  the  servant,  are  out— and  you 

know  how " 

Fred  controlled  himaclf. 

"I.  Sophy  really  enj{n({cd  to  that  man  Bowman  ?" 

"  Ve.— oh  yi%     D.dri't  your  mother " 

.  "  Father !    Why  did  you  allow  it  ?- 

Mr.  Lyon  fumbled  with  hi.  pipe  and  produced  a  queer, 
iail,  apologetic  .mile. 

"Why,  Fred,"  he  .said  gently,  "if  your  .i.ter  likes  Mr. 
Bowman,  why  should  I  not  allow  them  io  be  engaged  ?" 
"Sophy  like  Bowman!" 

"  And'-aiid  your  mother  and  .i.ter  being— cr—pleaMxl, 
why  should  I  not  be  plea«.-d  also  ?  You  must  be  labouring 
under  .ome  mi.undersUnding,  my  dear  boy.  Don't  you 
want  Mimething  to  eat  after  your  long  journey  ?  Your 
mother  will  be  in  immediately,  but  you  could,  Fm  sun;, 

have  mme  cold  meat  or " 

"Father,  you  wiU  make  Sophy  break  it  off?" 
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b^    Mjr  own  interv)^   with   Mr.  BoiZ^   Z!l 

villil^ZI''"^'   r„.th,„k,„«„r8ophMhou«h. 
^^Mr^-yon  couKh«l.     "I  pr»»rn,  Uut_th«t  S„phy  |, 

R*d  took   «  itrp  forw«nl.     "  For  God".  Hk»    f-.k- 
Hont  -y  it    You  don-t  bcliove  it  -y.„.  r,„'t  -    Fll^d 
.  joung  girl  like  our  Soph,  ,,„  J.  ^ .  kc  ilZ' 
He.  more   th«,  twice  her  ,«e;  he  h«  no  ide«  eS 

Xr^' itT"' ';," '"^  "'■""  '--•  »"•  ''•»>y^» 
itw t^ir-* ""' ^- '"^^ - -"e "St 

ouIJl!i]l  ^^'.i^""  T"  ?°'  r."^  "'''  """•  »»"»  ti.  voice 
quavered.  "Have  I  not  told  jrou  that  your  mother  «wl 
Sophy  «<eple«ed?    How  can  I  interfere?"      ""»"'"•«« 

I  Ic'lfw  ;L'S!  ''tr^        ''"^  '^-^  »°  "''^•^"- 

"No  no,  my  boy.     You  mu«t  not  think  that.     Ptrhan. 

I  d.d  have  «,me  ...eh  doubt,  a,  are  troubling  you  Tu^ 

•  «ti.fied-entirely  „t.,fled.    You  mu«t  remember  too. 
^t  parent,  have  to  look  at  the  poetical  -ide  of  'tS 

of  bia  chair  to  acarch  for  it. 
The  silence  was  miserable  for  both 

b.dT^?rowT^'^''''"'P''y'^''^""y'"'»-"  *-«"«• 
"Ehf  Bu«ine«b«J?  No,  no!   Why  do  you  a.k  ? - 
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**  I  titoufht  jrmi  wan  worriMl  about  MMMtbinK  ■•rioiM  • 
fcw  montlw  atpK" 

■*  Ah,  jM.  You  M«  quite  right. "  Mr.  I.jnm  w)co»»fiJ 
hU  pi|M!  mmI  Mt  up.  **  But  I  got  over  thv  tnnilili',  Vnd, 
BuaiiMM  in  better  to-<Ujr  titan  it  ha*  bnm  fur  mhih!  ymnt— 
(Icdilnlly  batter." 

TIm-tc  wa»  another  qunitiun  that  tiuule  bin  heart  airli, 
hut  the  boy  rould  not  put  it,  even  in  bin  agiMiy  of  anxiety 
for  hi*  *i»ter.  for  he  lovtxi  hi*  father  aUi.  Wa*  hi* 
father  imlcbteil  to  Bownuui  f  Fml  batetl  bim>elf  for  the 
men'  lliuught. 

"  FathtT,"  he  aaid  auiMenly,  "  won't  you  take  mc  into 
bu«inoM  with  you  tbi*  ycar^" 

Homething  lilie  bappinvMi  came  Into  the  older  man'*  fare 
— and  went  out. 

"  My  dear  mhi,  you  don't  nally  wi»b  that.  You  know 
your  mother  ha*  net  her  heart  on  your  completing  your 
ITnivemity  cmine,  ami— and,  of  coume,  I  feel  the  aame 
about  it.  You  have  nude  u*  proud  of  your  tucceM  lo  far, 
and  I'm  »an  you  will  make  u»  prouder  yet." 

"  I  ahall  never  be  a  miniater,"  uid  Fred,  after  a  pauae, 
in  a  low  voice. 

Mr.  Lyon  «miled  alTectionatcly.  "  But  it  will  be  timr 
enough  to  decide  on  that  when  you  have  taken  your  M.A. 
next  yew.  Fvc  a  great  notion  of  your  taking  a  degree, 
Fred." 

"  When  Tve  tak  tn  it,  let  roe  go  into  buHinea*  with  you, 
father." 

**  Ah,  we  must  nee  what  your  mother  aay*  to  that,  my 
Mm.     But  ian't  it  time  you  had  aomcthing  to  cat  ? " 

"I'm  not  hungry.  ...  It  Sophy  at  church  with 
mother?" 

"  I  rather  think  ahe  went  out  with  Mr.  Bowman  before 
your  mother  left  the  houae.  I  don't  know  whether  ti  cy 
were  going  to  church  or  not    I've  hardly  icen  8ophy  aince 
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•h*  eMM  hoiM  frum  Ell*.  ...  Bui,  my  boy.  vmi  »«<t 

-y  «.yihln«  to  hurt  U„  MUr  ^    ' '^'^^  """^ 

^  piJj«l  \mk  tk.  untidy  IwUr  Atm.  hU  M  frnJ^d. 

In  the  ImII  he  mot  hi»  mothw. 

«-^  IT*   ll*'   "P"*'""    "t  ««».  »x't  Ijwctwl    him 
TiTr  'J!!^  Mpn»«,l  «lm,l4mHmt  .t  hi.  return. 

n»  Iwmi.-  "**'""*'  "'""  "'"*'  ''"""'  *'*'  '*''W 

'•Com,  In  here.  VnA'  ^  ^       j^,  , 

P«W.W.     -Hop.^«Kl    Mr.   B:,wmi;.  T[ll  Z    in 
•hurtly.     H,ve  you   b««   home  long?    H.ve  you   h«| 

wftt»h  you.     I  M,ppo«,  It  wu  ,  iir«„mc  jourtn^.  ..kI 
|««^g.U»  grimy  t«v.lling.    Wh«,  did  yi  JX'c  ^y 

"  Ijwt  night." 

•kl!^  «  '  '"^'"*  "■"  "^"^  •«  few  ««1  far  between  up 
were.     H«vi  ^  ou  wen  your  father  ?  "  "^ 

II  Ye.,  mother.     I  have  been  begging  him " 

"  We  h«l  a  delightftil  wrmon  to-night.     I  »i,he<i  h. 

but  with  .  beautifbl  mdodiou.  voice  ami  „„«t  originj 
S^  /.»»>'»«•>»  "f  you,  t-red,  while  he  wa.  pr^^. 

willbe  re«ly  whenever  they  come  in.  Sophy  wiU  be  .ur- 
pri«d  toweyou  home.  Tm  .u«  Ae  i.  longing  to  have 
your  congratulations  and  dying  to  «how  you  her  ring  It 
|.  ma^hcent.  She  i.  a  fortunate  girl.  Her>^  i. 
more  than  generoui.     Vou  murt " 

Fred  rteadied  himwlf  by  the  Uble,  and  hi.  won^  in  a 
rtrange  voice,  came  lilce  heavy  drop»— 

"  How  much  did  he  pay  for  our  Sophy  f " 
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For  a  moment  Mn.  Lyon  wu  taken  aback,  but  only  for 
a  moment. 

"My  dear  Fred,  are  you  quite  well  ?" 

"Tm  quite  weU,  but ' 

"Then,  pleaae,  do  not  be  theatrical." 

"Mother,  forgive  me.  .  .  .  But  why  is  our  Sophy 
engaged  to  be  married  to  that  man?" 

" Sophy  has  choBiii  to  marry  Mr.  Bowman,"  said  Mrs. 
Lyon  in  her  smooth  voice.  "You  seem  to  have  got  it 
into  your  head  that  Sophy  has  been  forced  into  this 
engagement,  so  perhap  I  had  better  tell  you  that  Mr. 
Bowman  proposed  to  Sophy  a  year  ago,  but  I  made  her 
take  twelve  months  to  think  it  over "" 

"  Of  course  she  refused  him  a  year  ago." 

" and  at  the  end   of  that  time  she  decided  to 

accept  him.  Mr.  Bowman  is  honestly  in  love  with  her, 
and  she  will  never  know  what  H  is  to  crave  in  vain  the 
things  that  every  girl  desires.  You  are  young  and 
romantic,  but  Sophy  is  young  and  sensible.  I  have  seen 
enough  of  romantic  marriages  between  thoughtless  girls 
and  hopeful  young  men  with  nothing  but  brilliant  pros- 
pects. Money,  of  course,  is  not  everything,  but  you,  my 
dear  Fred,  will  live  to  learn  that  romance  is  a  great  deal 
less.  Sophy,  I  believe,  has  chosen  wisely,  and  I  am  thank- 
ful to  think  she  need  never  experience  the  cares  that  have 
been  mine." 

"  Oh,  I  say,  mater !  You've  always  been  jolly  well  off! 
The  governor '" 

"  Your  father's  position  is  no  better  to-day  than  it  was 
twenty  years  ago.  I  am  not  complaining ;  I  am  merely 
stating  a  fact." 

"  I  wish  I  could  understand  you,  mater."  The  boy  had 
slipped  back  into  his  natural  speech. 

"  I  wish  you  could.  Perhaps  you  will,  when  you  have 
seen  more  of  the  world.     Perhaps  you  will,  when  your 
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•irter  w  Lady  Bowman,  which  ii  likely  to  be  veir  non 

Miw  ncr  marriage." 

"But  what  does  all  that  matter,  if  Sophy  isn't  happy  ?" 
His  mother  smiled.     "It  i.  only  you  who  assume  U,at 

•he  will  not  be  happy.     AU  her  friends  have  overwhelmed 

ner  with  congratulations " 

'"Hie  usual  giggling  idiots,  they  don't  know  when  to 
weep." 

She  ignored  the  outburst.  'Tm  afraid  some  of  them 
were  exceedingly  jealous  of  Sophy's  triumph,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  escape  envy.  Your  cousin  Huth  is  coming 
to-morrow  to  offer  her  congratuktions." 

"She  hasn't  met  Mr.  Bowman,  has  she?" 

^u'l^I'/'l:  ^"^'^  *''"^-  ^y  **>«  *»y>  ^  n>u8t  teU  you 
that  Mr.  Bowman  spoke  in  the  most  kind  way  of  you, 
l'>ed.  He  hoped  that  you  would  not  consider  him  too 
ancient— he  has  quite  a  sense  of  humour!— to  be  friends 
with.     He  would  be  a  good  friend  to  have." 

The  boy  sighed. 

"I  don't  think  ril  see  him  to-night," he  said  wearily. 

In  some  vague  way  his  mother  seemed  to  numb  his  spirit. 

I  a  go  to  bed,  if  you  don't  mind.     You  might  teU 

S>ophy  111  see  her  in  the  moming-the  journey  knocked 

me  up."  J         J  "^ 

"P>x)r  boy,  I  don't  wonder.  It  is  a  long  journey.  Yes 
perhaps  you  are  wise  to  go  to  bed.  I'U  send  you  up  some 
supper  at  once."  She  went  close  to  him  and  patted  his 
shoulder  encouragingly.  «  You'U  feel  better  in  the  morn- 
ing. Ah !  there  they  are !  Til  see  that  they  go  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  then  you  can  slip  up-stairs  when  you 
hear^the  door  shut.     Good-night,  dear  boy,  and  sleep 

"  Oh,  mother ! "  he  whispered,  and  threw  his  arms  round 
ner. 

"  There  I "  she  answered,  kissing  him.     "  I  forgive  you." 
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She  butened  away  to  intovept  ber  daughter  and  fiitun 
son-in-law, 

Vitd  lay  awake,  liatening  for  Sophy  coming  up-atain  to 
her  room.  At  last  he  heard  voices  in  the  hall  helow ;  hers 
and  Bowman's,  with  a  little  kughter;  and  then  the  clang 
of  the  door.  Ten  minutes  later  Sophy  came  up.  He 
heard  her  li^t  step  on  the  landing.  She  was  humming 
a  tune  from  a  new  musical  play.  During  the  ten  minutes 
her  mother  had  found  a  chance  to  mention  that  Fred  was 
afraid  she  was  not  quite  happy ;  and  so— she  hummed  a 
tune. 

He  restrained  himself  from  calling  to  her.  He  was 
afraid  of  himself  then,  though  half-reassuied  on  her 
account  by  her  singing.  ' 

She  ached  for  his  voice,  but  told  heraelf  he  must  be 
asleep. 

Their  hearts  went  out  to  each  other,  but  blindly,  groping 
vainly.  It  was  a  long  night  for  the  twin  brother  and 
sister  separated  by  their  mother. 
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One  of  Mn.  Lyon's  virtues  might  have  been  detected 
io  her  correnpondence ;  she  never  wrote  more  than  she 
meant,  though,  to  be  sure,  her  readers  sometimes  fancied 
she  meant  more  than  she  wrote.  Her  latest  letter  to  her 
niece  was  perfectly  courteous  and  pleasant,  but  neither 
cordial  nor  affectionate.  Ruth,  who,  since  her  refusal  of 
the  invitation  to  Elie,  had  not  been  wholly  free  from 
prickings  of  conscience,  wrote  to  her  aunt  immediately  on 
lenming  of  her  cousin's  engagement  to  ask  if  she  might 
oiTer  her  congratulations  in  person;  and  Mrs.  Lyon 
replied  that  she  would  be  glad  to  see  Ruth  on  Monday 
in  time  for  lunch,  and  pleased  if  Ruth  could  arrange 
to  stay  over-night. 

Ruth  journeyed  to  Glasgow  in  the  company  of  Miss 
Cruickshanks,  who  had  also  decided  to  spend  the  night 
with  friends  in  town. 

"  If  it  weren't  to  see  little  Sophy,"  she  remarked,  as 
they  crossed  the  loch,  "Pd  be  wishing  to  stay  at 
home." 

"  'STou  are  not  dying  to  see  little  Sophy's  mother  ? "  said 
her  companion,  smiling. 

"I  confess  Fm  not.  Somehow  I  don't  think  Aunt 
Bertha  is  dying  to  see  me.  I  dare  say  I  don't  deserve 
a  specially  warm  welcome." 

"  Even  if  you  did,  Ruth,  I  doubt  whether  you  would 

get  it"     Miss  Cruickshanks   pursed   her   mouth  for  a 

moment.     "I  have  known  Mrs.  Lyon  for  a  long  time 

now,"  she  continued,  "and  I  never  saw  her  what  one 
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might  term  warm  to  wiybody.  She  diipenie*  hmpitality 
l«vi.hly,  but  never  givei  lurte(f  away.  She  make*  her 
friendi  feel  quite  at  an  at  home  on  the  aimpleit  occuion. 
I  do  not  think  I  ever  met  a  woman  with  such  cool,  ttrong 
•elf-confldence.     It  ii  probably  the  real  aecret  of  her  wcial 

■uccen,  and " 

"But,  Mary,"  Ruth  cried,  turning  wide-open  eyes  on 
the  little  spinster,  "  I  had  no  idea  that  you  didn't  like 
Aunt  Bertha." 

Miss  Cruickshanks  made  a  slight  grimace.  "  Heigh-ho ! 
I  had  no  business  to  say  such  things.  I  don't  know  that 
I  dislike  your  aunt,  but  I  do  know  that  I  forgot  to  take 
my  pellet  this  morning— and  Fm  at  war  with  the  world. 
When  you  grow  old,  Ruth,  remember  that  it's  far,  hx 
better  to  be  pillions  thai.  Silioi^."  She  brought  a  tiny 
phial  from  her  handbag  .id  partook  of  the  neglected 
pellet  "  Heigh-ho !  Tm  ageing,"  she  continued,  with  a 
laugh.  «  Until  a  month  or  two  ago  I  scorned  such  simple 
delights  as  these.  My  existence  at  Fairport,  I  fear,  has 
been  too  easy,  too  luxurious." 

"  Oh,  not  too  easy  and  luxurious — anything  but  that," 
said  Ruth.  «  Often  Tve  thought  you  must  find  it  dull. 
Were  you  very  disappointed  when  we  gave  up  the  tour. 
Mary?" 

"Good  gracious,  no!"  Miss  Cruickshanks  exclaimed. 
"Why,  my  dear,  these  months  at  Fairport  have  been 
the  happiest  of  my  life.  I've  pos'tively  revelled  in  the 
atmosphere  of  happiness — provided  by  you  and  Mr.  Bal- 
main.  I  never  saw  two  people  so  happy  as  you  two  have 
been— never!  I  couldn't  help  sharing  in  it— almost 
breathing  it.  Sometimes  it  made  me  forget  that  I  was 
an  old  cTLick  of  a  chaperon  (as  I  overheard  a  bright  young 
gentleman  term  me  on  the  pier  the  other  day),  and  there 
were  evenings  when,  if  you  had  asked  me  to  dance,  I 
would  have  done  so  till  I  dropped— danced  with  sheer 
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ddij^Huth!    Ah,  It  h«  been  .  ^  tim^  indeed- 
the  bett  time  of  my  life." 
"Dear  Mary !    What  .hould  I  have  done  without  you  ? " 

to  JulHTl'T^-.  "^r*"!"'y  I  ""K"-*  to  be  mo.t  giteful 
to  Aunt  Bertha  for  bnngmg  u.  together-not  that  that 
ha.  been  her  only  kindnew  to  me.  It  .eem.  «,  unnatural 
of  me  not  to  be  much  fonder  of  her  than  I  am.     But  all 

S  yi:!^^  T^  ^''  ^  °"'^"  --"""l  to  g«t  to  know 
her  any  better,  and  it  wa.  really  a  aort  of  relief  when  my 

TJT?  to  «,  eml.  Of  oour«,  Tm  an  utter  goo*  in 
the  way  I  show  my  own  feelings,  «nd  I  shouldn't  expect 
every  other  person  to  be  the  same."  ^^ 

"It  seems  to  me,"  Miss  Cruickshanks  observed,  "that 
P«P  feehngs  in  regard  to  Mn..  Lyon  are  somewhat  similar. 
We  may  respect  and  admire,  but  we  can't  love  her.     Is  it 

"  But  I  ought  to  love  her." 

"Fiddlesticks I  There  are  no  oughts  about  love-just 
a.  there  ««  no  ought  noU  We  do.  or  we  don't.  I  don't 
™)>pose  that  Mrs.  Lyon  can  help  being  unlovable.    She 

everything,  expected  deference  from  every  person.    She  was 
v«y  charming  too,  Ruth.     She  didn't  offend;  she  con- 
trived to  make  people  feel  their  inferiority  just  sufficienUy 
to  give  their  admiration.     Most  of  u,  are  weak  beside  a 
girl  or  woman  of  that  nature.     We  would  never  go  to  her 
with  our  troubles,  but  we  should  hate  to  be  left  out  of 
her  visiting-list." 
« I  think  I  see  what  you  mean,"  said  Ruth,  with  a  sigh. 
I  always  wondered  why  father  and  she  saw  so  little  of 
r^  °*^"-     Father  never  spoke  unkindly  of  her  except 
once,  when  he  said  he  hoped  I  would  never  try  to  lead  the 
Idiotic  existence  of  mj  aunt.     But  Aunt  Bertha's  existence 
did  not  seem  to  me  so  idiotic  when  I  stayed  with  her     It 
WM  rather  like  living  in  a  vaUey  and  never  looking  over 
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the  hill* ;  but  ahe  aeemed  to  be  perfectly  Mtbfled,  Mid  was 
hvty  all  day  long.  Probably  ihe  thought  it  dreadftilly 
•tupid  of  me  not  to  enjoy  it  more  than  I  did,  and  aome- 
times,  I'm  afraid,  she  was  annoyed  with  me  for  being  amused 
at  things  that  didn't  amuse  her." 

"  I  trust,"  said  Miss  Cruickshanks,  smiling, "  I  trust  you 
did  not  call  it  a  valley  to  Mrs.  Lyon,  who  is  so  firmly  con- 
vinced that  her  particular  social  circle  is  like  a  city  set  on 
a  hill  that  cannot  be  hid.  There !  Tm  getting  nasty  again. 
I  shall  have  to  double  the  dose,  if  this  goes  on." 

Miss  Lennox  laughed.  "It's  the  first  time  we  have 
discussed  poor  Aunt  Bertha.  We  might  have  been 
kinder.  But  isn't  it  strange  how  different  Sophy  is  from 
her  mother?" 

The  little  spinster's  brown  eyes  glanced  at  Ruth,  but 
she  was  gazing  at  the  sunlit  hills,  whereon  the  first  tints 
of  autumn  were  kindling. 

"  Isn't  it  strange,  Mary  ? " 

"You  think  she  is  different?"  Hie  question  came 
slowly  in  mild  tones. 

"  Oh  yes.  She  is  much  more  like  her  father,  don't  you 
think?" 

"  She  was  more  like  him  three  or  four  years  ago ;  but  I 
should  not  care  to  assert  the  same  to-day,  though  I  have 
met  few  girls  so  sweet  as  she  is  now.  But  Fm  afraid  Miss 
Sophy  is  ambitiotis." 

"  You  ore  thinking  of  her  engagement.     I  wonder ^" 

"  That  is  all  we  can  do — wonder  how  it  will  turn  out." 

"Maiy!" 

"  Pardon  my  gloom,  Ruth ;  but  Pm  so  sorry  for  poor 
young  Mr.  Fairley.  I  could  tell  from  his  face  in  the  pulpit 
yesterday  that  he  had  heard.  Some  kind  friend  must 
have  told  him.  However,  it  will  make  a  better  man  and, 
perhaps,  a  bettCT  minister  of  him.  I  dont  approve  of 
young  men  getting  no  disappointments." 
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"  Sophy  is  ao  yaung,"  wid  Ruth  regretfully.  "  But  Fro 
mm,"  *be  added,  "there  muiit  be  aomething  very  good 
about  Mr.  Bowman,  or  iihe  wouldn't  have  taken  him. 
Don't  you  think  lo?" 

At  that  moment  Min  Cruickshankii  wiithed  that  Ruth 
were  not  quite  ao  prone  to  imagine  goodnea*  everywhere, 
but  she  merely  replied — 

"  Well,  Tve  no  doubt,  by  to-moirow  morning  you  will 
have  Mr.  Bowman'a  good  point*  by  heart.  And  who 
knowa  but  that  he  may  be  positively  briatling  ?  I  don't 
believe  any  man  could  be  otherwiae  than  kind  to  Sophv 
Lyon."  *^  ' 

Juat  then  the  captain,  who  had  known  Ruth  aince  her 
first  year  in  Fairport,  came  along  to  inquire  if  the  ladies 
would  not  care  for  a  seat  on  the  bri^:  the  sun  was 
warm  and  there  was  no  wind,  he  assured  them.  So  to 
the  bridge  they  went,  to  the  pride  of  the  captain  and  the 
bitter  envy  of  two  small  boys  who  had  recently  been 
warned  off  the  paddle-boxes. 

"  You  will  soon  have  to  be  laying  up  your  motor-boat  for 
the  winter.  Miss  Lennox,"  remarked  the  captain. 
'Tm  afraid  so." 

"  Ay,  ay.  There's  an  end  to  everything,  specially  when 
it's  pleasant,"  he  observed,  looking  at  her  with  kindly 
deep-set  eyes. 

"But  everything  can  have  a  new  beginning,  captain. 
Do  you  think  April  will  be  too  early  to  bring  out  the 
boat  again?" 

^^  "Ah!"  he  exclaimed,  and  rubbed  his  great  hands, 
"you  are  not  going  to  leave  us  altogether,  Miss  Lennox- 
Miss  Lennox,  who  I  wiU  not  be  calling  Miss  Lennox  for 
long  now !  It  was  not  the  bit  boat  I  was  thinking  of  at 
all,  at  all."  And  he  laughed  softly  at  his  own  cleverness. 
^Well,  well,  it  is  good  news  that  you  are  not  going  to 
desert  Fairport  entirely.     Some  of  them   on  the  shore 
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have  been  Mjring  to  me,  'Wait  till  ihe  b  iMrried,  md 
you  will  never  ice  kcr  again.'" 

"  And  what  did  you  lay,  captain  ?  "  Ruth  returned,  with 
a  mile. 

"  I  juft  Mid  I  would  believe  tuch  a  calamity  when  the 
told  roe  her  own  Mlf."  He  turned  to  MiM  CruicJuhanki 
with  a  bow.  "  For  a  calamity  it  would  be,  ma'am,  if  I 
WM  to  be  aeeing  Min  Lennoi  no  more." 

"Thia  ii  where  the  chaperon  oomei  in,  1  pmume,"  laid 

the  little  woman  to  Ruth ;  and  to  the  big,  beaided  man, 

"  Don't  you  think,  iir,  MiH  Lennox  would  be  «<wry  too  ?" 

He  beamed  on  her.    "  If  Mi«  Lennox  would  bo  saying 

that  her  own  lelf ^" 

"  Of  oourse  1  ihould  be  >orry  too,  captain,"  aaid  Ruth. 
**  But  I  am  not  thinking  of  leavii^  Fairport  altogether." 

"  And  chat  ii  the  best  of  newB,"  he  heart:iy  replied. 

He  gave  the  steemnan  aome  inMtructioni,  and  rcnumed  in 

a  reflective  tone     "  But  it  ii  a  queer  thing,  marriage,  to  be 

•ure.     A  tremendou«  change  I     Ten  minute*  does  it.     Up 

to  6  p.m.— that  was  my  hour,  ma'am— up  to  6  p.m.,  fo 

example,  he  has  been  following  ker  for  weeks,  or  months, 

or  years,  as  the  case  may  be;  %t  6.10  p.m.  the  starts  to 

follow  Awn— for  all  the  weeks  and  months  and  years  of  her 

life.     'Whither  thou  goest'— you  know  the  rest,  ladies." 

Ruth's  face  burned,  and  she  bowed  her  head. 

"I  married  my  wife  in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,"  he 

went  on,  gaaing  steadily  ahead.     "Twas  her  home,  and 

all  she  cared  about  was  there.     And  now  she's  living  in 

Fairport— the  other  side  o'  the  world,  Udies.     So  you  see. 

Miss  Lennox,  you  cant  tell  what's  before  you  in  the  way  o' 

journeying.    But  may  you  find  happiness  wherever  you  go ; 

and  may  you  never  go  so  far  away  that  you  cant  come  back, 

<j/»«n,  to  your  own  port  o'  registry,  Fairport."    Hereupon 

he  removed  his  cap  and  solemnly  shook  hands  with  th# 

two  ladies. 
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"  Ertrj  one  MniM  to  know  of  jrour  approaching  marriaoe, 
Ruth,"  obwrved  Min  Cruickihanlu  when  they  had  left  the 
bridge, 

"Evetf  one,"  replied  Ruth,  iniiling  contentedly.  "I 
believe  I  enjoy  getting  good  wishes" 

Mn.  Lyon  received  her  niece  in  the  drawing-room,  lately 
decorated  and  reftimiiihed,  which  aeemed  to  the  visitor  too 
large  and  rather  chilly,  although  the  atmoaphere  out  of 
dooM  waa  cloee.  The  formality  of  her  reception,  neverthe- 
lew,  waa  to  Ruth  lem  dinagreenblc  than  ridiculoui,  and  she 
caught  hernlf  comparing  the  prewnt  with  her  la«t  Glaagow 
visit,  when  Dick's  mother  and  sisters  had  been  at  the  hall- 
door  ere  the  cab  stepped. 

"i  uavc  to  apologite  for  Sophy,"  Mm.  Lyon  went  on. 
after  a  phrase  or  two  of  conversation-book  greeting.  "  She 
was  so  sorry  to  be  unable  to  Uke  you  to  your  room,  Ruth. 
But  the  natural  excitement  of  her  engagement  and  the 
congratulations  of  her  hosts  of  friends  have  been  a  little 
trying,  and  as  she  is  going  to  the  theatre  to-night  with 
Mr.  Bowman,  I  insisted  on  her  staying  in  bed  till  after 
lunch.  I  am  sure  she  will  be  delighted  to  have  a  chat  with 
you  later.  You  must  see  her  ring— it  is  truly  magnificent" 
Here  the  speaker's  gaze  rested  for  a  moment  on  Ruth's 
half-hoop  of  modest  diamonds.  "Fred,"  she  continued, 
"had  an  engagement,  but  he  hopes  to  be  home  for  tea. 
So  you  and  I  must  have  our  dejeuner  h  deux.''  (Mrs.  Lyon 
was  given  occasionally  to  regaling  her  own  ears,  and  irri- 
tating her  husband's  and  son's,  with  French  phrases  of 
moderate  dimensions,  albeit  her  pronunciation  was 
irrepitMchable.) 

Luncheon,  a  dainty  repast,  was  well-nigh  over  ere  she 
ceased  disciissing  Mr.  Bowman's  wealth  and  generosity  and 
SqAy's  brilliant  future,  in  which  discussion  Ruth  was  by 
no  means  uninterested,  apart  from  the  fact.thatjt  delayed 
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nftrmet,  wbieh  ih*  MMMhow  dnadad,  to  hw  own  nuurUge. 
But  tliat  ntbrHiw  had  to  coom. 

Mn.  Lyon  paiMed  at  Urt  ami  lippKl  bar  muMatal.  8h« 
ai\}ojad  a  iwwt  win*.  Shs  had  not  many  womanly  waak- 
ncMai.  Setting  down  the  gUa,  iha  began  to  twirl  it 
■lowly  between  her  finger  and  thumb,  whiU  a  (light  wnila 
playod  on  her  thin  rtd  lipi. 

"And  your  own  marriage,  my  dear  RuthP"  iihe  laid, 
watching  the  glaw.  "I  (uppow  we  may  expect  the 
invitation  any  day  now?" 

"  Nest  weeic,  Aunt  Bertha." 

"Ah.  Fairport  will  be  quiU  excited  I  It  ii  really  too 
good  <^  you  to  be  married  from  there." 

**  It  wai  kind  of  you  to  aak  me  to  have  the  marriage 
here,"  returned  Ruth.    "  But >-" 

"I  undentand.  You  want  a  quiet  wedding.  In  the 
circtunitancea  doubtlen  you  are  ri^t  But — iball  we  have 
our  ootke  in  the  drawing-room  ?  " 

Mn.  Lyon  wa«  itill  smiling  when  ihe  poured  out  the 
coffee  at  a  Chippendale  table. 

"One  piece  of  sugar,  Ruth?  Cream  f  No.  ...  By 
the  way,  you  have  never  thanked  me,"  she  aaid  with  quiet 
abruptnen. 

Ruth  looked  a  trifle  bewildered.  What  had  she  for- 
gotten?   To  what  did  her  aunt  refer? 

"  You  have  never  thanked  me,"  Mn.  Lyon  repeated  in 
iier  smooth  voice,  "  for  your  future  husband." 

"For— Dick?" 

"I  believe  that  is  his  name."  The  sr*i>il  laugh  that 
followed  was  almost  sweet. 

Ruth  became  wholly,  but  also  prettily,  as  even  Mrs. 
Lyon  admitted  to  herself,  bewildered. 

"  Aunt  Bertha,  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

Hie  older  woman  sipped  her  coffee  with  apparent  relish 
ere  she  said  li^tly — 
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"  Hm  h*  MTw  told  you  r " 

"  Okfc  t "  munimr(d  Ruth,  Rroplng. 

"  b  thart  uijr  other  '  he '  ? "  Anio  Um  NnalL  iWMtUi 
laugh. 

"  I  can'l  undoHMtd  jrmi." 

"My  ik«r  Ruth,  hu  Mr.  Mnwin  tirver  tokl  you  how 
he  WW  lint  attimetad  to  you— in  my  houw  f  " 

Ruth  drew  benelf  up.  «Iiin't  that  a  dlly  queitfon. 
Aunt  Bertha  r  iie  laid  haughtily. 

"The  windoni  of  a  queation  nometimn  depend*  on  the 
wiedom  of  the  an»wer,"  wai  the  placid  reply.  "  Pkrhapa 
mine  waa  a  lilly  queetion.  Still,  I  gather  that  Mr.  a.ln»in 
ha*  not  told  you.  Which  waa  haidly  fair  to  me."  She 
took  a  little  more  coffee  and  miled  on  her  niece. 

«I  doot  undentand  you  at  all,"  «id  Ruth  uncomfort. 
ably,  adding:  -I  don't  think  I  caie  to  .peak  about  Mich 
thing!.** 

"  Good  action*  are  rarely  rewarded,"  laid  Mn.  Lyon  to 
the  coffee-pot  »  Still,"— turning  quickly  to  her  guett— 
"I  thr-ight  he  might  have  told  you.  ...  Are  you  not  a 
little      -iou^Ruth?" 

"'/mi  mewi,"  aaid  Ruth,  gathering  her  wiu  together, 
"if  jou  mean  that  Dick  and  I  firrt  met  in  jour  houw, 
Aunt  Bertha— of  course  I  -I  thank  you,  and " 

"  But  I  don't  mean  th*t  at  all." 

"  Oh !  .  .  .  Then  I  don't  know  what  you  do  mean." 

"  Don't  you  ?  I  fcncied  it  might  have  dawned  by  thi* 
time."  There  wai  a  hint  of  roughneu — or  was  it  merely 
nideneM?— in  the  remark.  Given  a  litUe  money,  a  firfi- 
wife  may  masquerade  in  lilken  skirt*. 

Ruth  smiled  helplessly.  "  It  certainly  has  not  dawned," 
•he  said,  "for  Tm  still  in  the  dark."  She  thought  for 
a  broith  or  two.  "  Will  you  please  tell  me  plainly,  Aunt 
Bertha,  what  I  have  to  thank  you  for?"  Now  her  v«Mce 
*as  cool  and  confident. 
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**  fat  your  fbturt  hiMbawL  Dant  jon  cm*  •hout  tow 
eollm,  Ruth  f ' 

RutJt'i  tye*  iparkM. 

**  I  OMi  uMirt  you.  Aunt  Btrth*,  that  Mr.  Bdniain  M««r 
niiaimtad  tlwt  I  abould  MprtM  grm  Jtud*  to  jrou  on  that 
■coount" 

Mn.  Ljnm'*  npnarion  for  tba  momMit  wm  that  of 
admiration.    Then  ibe  laughed. 

**  Fm  afraid  I'm  v<rry  awliward.  Now  that  I  eooM  to 
thinit  of  it,  I  ought  to  haw  rpqumtad  Mr.  BalmainV  'li.iiilt*. 
•vtn  more  than  jroun."  8he  tourbcd  her  yrllow  haii  ^nd 
laughad  again.  **  Do  jrou  happtii  tu  rrmeinhcr,  Ruth,  the 
evening  on  which  Mr.  Balmain  fint  paid  you  particuhr 
attention  r" 

"  No,"  aniwered  Ruth,  who  miMimbered  it  mo*t  clearly. 

**But  I  do.  I  r>n<!mbrr  t  heeauM  it  wu  part  of  a 
curiou*  ooinddenoe.  I  ^ii'.i<c  aay  I  don't  believe  In  coin- 
ddencce— a»  a  nde.  I;  wai  one  evening,  not  very  long 
after  you  had  oomo  to  ui.  I  wa«  feeling  norry  for  Mr. 
Balmain,  poor  boy.  I  had  always  thought  of  him  aa 
tyck  a  ladiee'  mnn  I  had  even  feared  him — a«  a  lon-in- 
law.  A  fooliih  idea,  indeed  !  SoimpoMiblel  But  that 
night  he  nemed  m  lonely  and  dull.  I  could  not  under 
■tai)d  hii  preoccupation  until  our  good  friend  Mr.  Bowman, 
who  knowi  the  city  lo  weU,  whiipered  to  me  a  little  wcret 
concerning  the  tore  itraitx  of  Mr.  Balmain'i  firm.  No  doubt 
he  hail  confided  his  troubles  to  you  ?" 

"  1  should  not  rvpeat  them,  if  hu  had,"  said  Ruth,  with 
an  effbrf . 

"  Certainly  not !  .  .  .  The  poor  boy  never  guessed  my 
knowledge  of  his  secret,  though  I  could  not  help  Iwing 
sympathetic  Isn't  it  straugn  that  I  should  remember 
the  very  date?" 

"The  date?" 

"  Of  that  evening.     It  was  the  fourteenth  of  FebniaiY— 
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to  fbrgiv.  in^to  whUpw  to  poor  w«ZdMTii     , 

Rath  U,wo,  did  not  b,  My  «e^  ,o„k  h«  b.^  jurt 
to»rth.r  to  concentmte  in  one  huge  element^  h.t«d 

"Vou  are  a  b«i  old  woman,  and  a  lkr|« 

It  wu  more  than  Mn  Lyon  had  exnectnl—.  ™— .  j    i 

■nov«l  tow.nl.  the  b^Xt^^KJ"*        !I''^'^ 

Utt^,.! t        «... 
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"Oh,  Fm  nick  of  «h«nming,  mother.  Fttd  i«n't  Uck, 
Uhe?    How  d'you  do,  Ruth ?    What'i  the  matter?" 

Mrs.  Lyon  wa»  equal  to  the  occMion.  "Buthhashada 
dight  mishap  with  her  coffee,"  she  said,  rising.  "  FU  ring 
for  Margaret  at  once.  I  was  just  going  to  get  ready  to 
go  to  that  anti-vivisection  meeting  at  Mrs.  Croy'g.  Why 
will  people  live  in  PoUokshields  ?  You  will  excuse  me, 
Ruth  ?  I  was  about  to  tell  you  of  the  meeting  when  the 
little  accident  happened.  Don't  worry  about  it,  my  dear 
girl.  Sophy,  you'll  look  after  Ruth— or,  perhaps,  Ruth 
will  look  after  you.  You  appear  slightly  feverish.  Be 
careful.     Good-bye  for  an  hour  or  two." 

For  once  in  her  life  Mrs.  Lyon  made  a  not  altogether 
dignified  exit  firom  «  drawing-room,  rage  against  her  niece 
and  anxiety  for  her  Donegal  filling  her  breast. 

Ruth's  hands  dropped  to  her  side,  then  went  out 
affectionately. 

"  Dear  Sophy ! "  she  murmured. 

Sophy  allowed  a  kiss  to  touch  her  cheek,  which  was,  in 
truth,  hectic 

"What  a  splash!"  she  remarked,  with  a  short  laugh, 
eyeing  the  stain  on  the  carpet.  "  Sorry  I  couldn't  appear 
sooner." 

"You  shouldn't  have  come  down-stairs.  You  are  not 
well."    Ruth  put  her  arm  round  the  slim  waist. 

Sophy  released  herself.  "Oh,  Tm  all  right,"  she  said 
coolly.  "Won't  you  sit  down?  I'd  better  hurry  up 
Margaret."  She  stepped  to  the  side  of  the  fire-place  and 
pushed  the  button  as  if  she  wanted  to  hurt  something 
behind  it. 

Ruth  waited  until  the  maid  had  come  and  gone. 
"  Sophy,  what  is  tie  matter  ?" 

«  Matter  ?  AVhy,  what  could  matter  but  my  engage- 
ment ?  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  Won't  you  sit 
dovm?    For  Heaven's  sake,  sit  down!" 
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Ruth  Mated  benelf.     Her  left  hand  went  to  her  bm«t. 
Say  something,"  «ud  her  comin  abruptly.     "Con- 
gratukte  me.  won't  you?    Look  at  my  ring!" 
^yl^"  *°  ""S^tulate  and  al»  to  wish  you  h«ppine«. 

"  B*"  u  ""t*  .""*'"'  "'""y.  "  Kipling  says  ?  " 
frJlt'llX^^^'""'    But  rm  going  away 

« l""^,  »°'°«  *°  '^y  ^^^  n%h ' .  "ren't  you  ?  " 

JNo ;  X  m  gomg  ag  soon  a«  I've  wished  you " 

^  Oh,  don  t  be  a  hypocrite,  Ruth ! " 


ti^l/1  "'"^u'^  '^^}  *■"""'=  '^•'»'»»-    "  I  didnt  mean 

at;r^';^  -"^  ^-^-^y-  -  ^^^y  -  ^-u  going 

Ruth  was  silent,  wondering. 

"Had  a  row  with  mother?  What  about?  Oh  .ell 
^doesn't  matter.  Lucky  you,  anyway!  IVe  tried  1l 
b^tcould^t.     You  don't  yowmothTribut;:rl^;'y:i 

"Xohv       T^^^P?'"    -n.e  question  waTasTp.^ 
tiophy,  won't  you  let  me " 

'•  What  was  the  row  about  ? "  The  slender  white  figure 
was  movmg  about  the  room  with  small,  quick  stride!^ 
yeUow  head  pushed  forward,  the  blue  eyes  glitS,  Z 

nerfnt  mmd  about  that.    I  suppose  you    are    happy. 
You^  ought   to   be,   though   perhaps  you  don't    de^e 

« It  is  your  happiness "  began  Ruth. 

My  happiness ! "    The  pretty  scarlet  lips  parted  in  a 
^  of  gnn;  the  pretty  white  teeth  gleaTed^ously 
My  happm^!     WeU,  I  thank  you  for  it,  Ruth^h 

be  mamed  to-money.     Oh,  I  like  money-I Sdeny 
I  love  money-but  I  shouldn't  be  engaged  to  it  now.S 
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if "  She  paiued,  but  re»uined  ere  her  couiiin  could  speak. 

"  Ye*,  I  love  money— but  I  could  have  fought  again»t  it, 
if— if  it  hadn't  been  for  you.  (A,  I  don't  say  it  waa  your 
fault ;  I  dont  blame  you ;  1  ju«t  hate  you— hate  you— 
hate  you !  It'«  you  who  are  making  me  marry  for  money- 
many  for  money,  because  there's  nothing  else  to  marry 
for— nothing  else  whatever !  Mother  thinks  I  want  money 
and  position  as  much  as  she  does ;  but  she  doesn't  under- 
stand. She  doesn't  understand  how  gratefiil  she  ought  to 
be  to  you— to  you — for  my — my  brilliant  match.    Oh, 

sit  still— be  quiet  1    Wait  tiU  I  tell  you  all.     I ' 

Ruth  was  on  her  feet,  white  and  indignant 
"  Sophy,  you  can't  know  what  you  are  saying." 
«•  But  I  know  very  well— too  well  1    You  didn't  mean 
to,  but  you— you  stole  him  ftom  me.    I  say  you  stole  him 

from  me '" 

-Hush!" 

«  No  one  can  hear  us.  ...  I  say  again,  you  stole  him 
from  me.  We"— she  halted  in  her  walk,  and  tears  ran 
out  of  the  young  blue  eyes— "we  were  engaged— not 
publicly— mother  knew  nothing  about  it— but  we  mre 
engaged.  ...  I  didn't  know  then  how  much  I  cared— 
but— but  he— he  might  have  had  a— a  little  patience.  . .  . 
And  now  my  heart  is— broken.  ...  I  am  wicked  to  have 
told  you  this.  Only  I  hate  you  so  much.  I  didn't  mean 
to  see  you  at  all  to-day,  but  when  I  knew  you  were  in  the 
house  I  could  not  rest  Keep  away  from  me!  I  hate 
you !  You  have  ruined  me.  You  have  taken  him  away 
from  me,  and— and  Tm  going  to  marry  an  old  man- 
poor,  poor  old  man  ! — for  his  money ' 

«  Sophy,  for  the  love  of ' 

« There  isn't  any  love  of  Heaven.  There's  only  love 
of  mor.ey  in  this  world,  and — and  love  of  the  wrong 
people."  Sophy  tottered  where  she  stood.  «0h,  how 
willed  I  am !    But  mother  made  me  say  ye»  to  Mr.  Bow- 
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m«i-«nd  I  said  it,  beeauw  there  wa,  no  hope  at  aU. 
Oh,  Dick !      Sobbing,  convuM,  die  threwherKlf  on"  a 

OOUCD. 

There  wa.  a  rilence,  diattered  by  the  dang  of  the  haU- 
door  J.  M™.  Lyon  depart«l  to  her  meeting  of  mernr 

Huth !      It  wai  a  faint  muffled  sound. 
"WeU?" 

"Are  you  going?" 

"Yes." 

"Do  you  hate  me?" 

Ruth  did  not  answer, 

"I  am  a  wicked  girl.     I  shouldn't  have  told  you.     Fve 

u"il^"  ■  ;  \^~^  '^'*  y°"''*  *^  *°  foWve  me.     It 
wasntaU  myfault.  .  .  .  Ruth,  don't  go  yet     Mother  ha. 
gone  out.     No  one  shaU  di.-^^urb  us.    Come,  Ruth.  . 
Come  and  sit  beside  me  for  a  little  while  and  touch  me-! 

ore  that  I  hate  you.  ...  I  believe  I  hate  everybody 
m  the  world-but  you.  ...  Do  come,  Ruth,    rm-rm 
frightened." 
^Ruth  came  slowly  back  from  the  door,  and  stood  by  the 

colourless  tone  of  vo.ce.  "Fm  sony  you  should  have  to 
suffer  so  much.  Hadn't  you  better  go  up  to  your  room  ? 
I^t  me  help  yoa  I  am  going  to  get  my  things  on.  I 
must  get  the  4.10  train.     Come."  J       "8»  ""•    i 

Jn  the  bedroom  Sophy  threw  her  arms  round  her  cousin's 
neck,  weeping  and  self-ieproachful. 

In  response  to  her  prayers  Ruth  kissed  her-without 
any  feeling. 

"Good-bye,  Sophy,"  she  said  at  last     « It  may  not  be 
so  bad  as  you  think."  ^ 

"  But  Dick  loves  you,"  stamnered  Sophy. 
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At  that  Ruth  ku(^  and  left  her. 

In  the  hall  ahe  met  Fred  eo:ning  in. 

"You're  not  going  away,  Ruth  ?"  he  cried  in  diimay. 
"  That's  surely  not  your  cab  outside  ?" 

"  I  must  catch  the  4.10,"  she  told  him. 

"  Then  111  come  with  you." 

"  No,  Fred,  no ! " 

He  looked  at  her  anxiously,  affectionately. 

«  Ruth,  you  are  ilL" 

"No,  Fred." 

"  Do  let  me  come  with  you  to  the  train." 

"Na" 

"  When  are  you  coming  back  again  ?  " 

"I— don't  know."  , 

"I  believe,"  be  said  unsteadily,  "  I  believe  you  are  never 
coming  back.    Something  has  happened." 

"  Fred,"  she  sighed,  « let  me  go." 

"  You  are  never  coming  back  ? " 

"  Don't  ask  me." 

"Can  I  do  nothing?" 

"No — no  one  can  do  anjrthing.     Crood-bye,  Fred.    I 
shan't  forget  you." 

ITie  boy's  mouth  quivered. 

"  Can't  you  tell  me  ?  "  he  managed  to  say. 

She  shook  her  head. 

All  at  once  he  laid  his  hands  on  her  shoulden.     His 
moist  eyes  looked  into  her  arid  ones. 

"  May  I,  Ruth  ?    In  case  it's  for  a  long  time,  you 
know." 

"  Dear,  honest  Fred  I "  she  murmured,  and  kissed  him. 

Dumb,  fumblingly  he  opened  the  door  for  her. 


XV 

Mam  REMncw  switched  off  the  cumnt  uid  turned  from 
the  electric  furnace,  wiping  his  heated  face. 

«  Now,  Fred,  we  can  have  a  chat  Sorry  to  have  kept 
jrou  sitting  in  this  dismal  place  so  long,  but  I  couldn't 
leave  this  job  till  its  time  was  up.  Ctome  into  the  privaU 
lab." 

Fred  followed  his  friend  from  the  cavernous  white-washed 
chamber. 

«  Have  you  been  working  aU  the  holidays  ?"  he  inquired. 

«  Off  and  on.  One  gete  a  better  chance  when  there  aie 
no  students  to  look  after.    When  did  you  come  home  ?  " 

"Last  night" 

"  Fm  honoured,"  said  Renfrew,  smiling.  He  pointed  to 
a  chair  and  perched  his  bulky  self  on  a  high  stooL 
«  Have  a  cigarette.  What  a  long  time  it  seems  since  that 
joUy  week  I  had  wiJi  you  at  Elie.  Hope  aU  your  people 
are  fit" 

"Thanks;  they're  aU  well.  Have  you  seen  Dick 
lately?" 

"Not  for  weeks.  But  I  expect  him  to  look  me  up  here 
to-night  He 'phojed  me  this  afternoon.  He  has  become 
almost  a  native  of  ?airport  you  know.  But  I  understand 
that  Fairport  is  in  ftlasgow  to-night  Where  the  treasure 
IS,  etc  Well,  you  «nd  I  are  too  wise  for  that  sort  of  thing 
—aren't  we,  Fred ?' 

The  boy  did  not  smile. 

"I  suppose  Dick  expected  that  Ruth  was  going  to  stay 
with  us  to-uight    she  came  up  this  morning.    But— she 
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went  away  again  thia  afternoon.  I  only  aaw  her  when 
■he  wa«  going  away,  and  nhe  wain't  a  bit  like  benelf. 
TliereV  loniething  wrong,  Mark.  Something  aeenM  to  have 
happened  to-day  between  Ruth  and  the  mater,  or  Sophy — 
I  don't  know  what  it  ii;  but  there'a  mmetbing  wrong." 
He  puffied  at  his  cigarette.  "  In  fact,"  he  ndded  heavily, 
**  everything  leems  to  be  going  wrong  in  our  house,  Mark. 
You've  heard  about  Sophy,  I  suppose  ?" 

Renfrew,  looking  inquiringly  at  the  boy,  allowed  bis 
match  to  go  out    No,  he  hadn't  heard  about  Sophy. 

"  She's  engaged  to  Bowman." 

"Bowman!" 

Fred  nodded.    "  Isnt  it  horrible  ? " 

The  man  struck  another  match  and  applied  it  to  his 
pipe. 

"It's  certainly  a  bit  unexpected,  ^n't  it?"  he  ob- 
served, after  two  or  three  pufls.  "  Happened  at  Elie,  I 
suppose?" 

"He  proposed  to  Sophy  a  year  ago,  but  the  mater 
made  Sophy  consider  it  for  twelve  mantfas.  So  she  told 
me  last  night" 

"  Your  sister  told  you  ?  " 

"No;  the  mater.  I  haven't  seen  Sophy  since  I  came 
home.  She  stayed  in  bed  till  Ruth  same,  and  I  bad  to 
go  out" 

Renfrew  shifted  his  position  slightly  "  But  seeing  that 
Miss  Sophy  has  made  her  choice,"  he  said  slowly,  "  and 
made  it  after  due  consideration,  why  should  you  take  it 
so — well — so  unpleasantly,  Fred  p  ]  can  see  you  are 
miserable,  but  why  should  you  be  f  Yiu  haven't  anything 
against  Mr.  BoMrman  ?" 

"  Sophy  is  only  twenty.     She  can't  know  her  mind." 

"I  don't  know  about  that.  A  grl  of  twenty,  you 
know,  is  a  good  bit  older  in  some  ways  than  a  man  of 
that  age." 
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"But  jrou  Mid  •  minute  uo  that  it  wu  >  «.r.»'^  4 
you,  Mark."  ^^  *  ■"T"*  *<> 

itS  "'^  T  '  '^*"'*  *»  ^«  •»»''«'  to  you  .bout 
it,  butjomehow  I  wanted  to  tdl  wmebody  I  co\Jd  tmiL 
«nebody  who  didnt  think  that  n,oney  wiTve^^L** 
Of  eourje   t'.  not  the  «rt  of  thing  a  Zp  could  2.^ 

tti.  to  Dick,  becau^-weU,  we  know  that  Dickwlt. 
ttojwbj^it  of  marrpng  for  money  with  him,  dont  you 
S^'^'^.  «  If  ntleman.  Fml,"  «ud  Mark  wftly.    ..B„t 

-^.rilrriJ.-^'"    ^e  ,u«*o„  «u„e  hotiy. 

tarn.     You  murt  not  judge  the  matter  w  haatily     You 
Z^trTy*?"  "•*«"'«*  the  engagement/^ 

tha^d^STt;  t  rS'^"*"  'h"^  P""*^"  -«"« 

.tubbom.  ^     ^'    ""  «P'«»ion  wa,  «adly 

"I  Aought  you  cared  a  little  for  our  Sophy,"  he  said 

IwSC^""-    '«»'■<'"'*">««' to  offend  you.    I- 
X  haven  t  been  .pying,  or  anything  of  that  kind     But 

The  boy  stopped,  stared  helplessl/at  his  faV^jT^ 
^ent, and,  turning, hid  his  fL  in' m';  a^  „t:t  £-r' 


'You  thought  I  cared-a  little  for 


your  sister,  Fred," 
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Mid  RmAmr,  bb  imgtt  gom.    H«  iMmd  agaiiwt  •  btnd^ 
watdiing  the  tmoke  ridng  ftom  the  pipe  in  hii  hand. 

Frad  did  not  uiw«r,  feding  that  be  had  wid  •  tiling 
unpardonable. 

"  rm  not  oflSgnded."  Mid  tbe  other  piwently.  *•  And  I 
eouldnt  thinli  of  you  m  a  tpy.  A»  a  matter  of  fact"— 
be  pauied— "  I  cared  to  mtidi  for  your  liiter  Sophy  that— 
I  aiked  her  if  ihe  would  many  me.  Wait  a  minute  I  It 
wa<  cheek  on  my  part,  for  Tm  a  poor  man  in  every  way, 
but  ihe  took  it  very  kindly.  Only— the  would  not  marry 
me." 

"  Why  not  f  "    The  wordi  were  indiitinct 

"  Becauie,  ai  I  wid,  the  would  not  Did  anytUng  ebe 
niatteri>  .  .  .  Now  you  mu»t  fqrget  what  Fve  told  you. 
I  have  tdd  you  becauie  I  don't  want  you  to  misunder- 
stand me— to  think  that  I  do  not  aympathiie  with  you  in 
your  anxiety  for  her  bappinen.  I  have  known  you  both 
since  you  were  little,  and " 

Fred  swung  round.  "  I  never  thou^t  Sophy  could  be 
such  a  flirt,"  he  cried. 

«  She  expected  an  old  friend  like  myself  to  know  better. 
Besides,  I  can  hardly  say  she  ever  did  me  the  honour  of 
flirting  with  me.  Please  let  us  drop  the  subject,  Fred.  I 
hope  this  thing  is  not  going  to  come  between  you  and  me. 
But  we  must  not  mention  it  again." 

«  Forgive  me,  Mark.  I've  behaved  like  an  utter  idiot 
But  it  seemed  the  only  chance." 

«  The  only  chance  f  " 

The  boy  hung  his  head.  He  had  come  to  the  laboratory 
with  the  wild  idea  of  insinuating  to  this  '.^g,  strong  man— 
this  hero  of  Us— the  possibility  of  saving  Sophy  by  a 
brave  declaration  and,  if  necessary,  a  runaway  marriage. 
For  he  had  convinced  himself  that  there  was  more  than 
mere  friendship  between  his  sister  and  Renfrew.  And  now 
his  silly  little  castle  was  in  ruins. 
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w^:^  .ir.t^"  •- -"•  *^"»«  "p-  ""••'«•»»«« 

"Give  it  time,  old  nuw,"  Mark  i«pli«d.  «  You  wd  1 
unJrjUnd  «jch  other- which  i.  »mething  to  go  on  with. 

of  th..  m«Ti.g, ,  but  if  Sophy  hemlf  ^pp^^  „^ 
dnk  ou,  di«pprovJ  .«1  faring  up  oJi  good  widT 
Wont  you  rt»y  Md  lee  Dickf"  ^^ 

"Not  to-night  rm  not  flt  to  eee  wy  one.  Mar  I 
come  hero  •gam  «ome  ni^t  ioon?" 

"  ITje  aooner  the  better." 

^ll^Aookh«id.  at  the  outer  door.    PW  heiiUted  on 

J'W^  do  you  rtart  work  .gdn  in  the-er-dum.?" 

«N«t  month.  Fve  been  pmmoted  to  the  «,uth  .ide- 
M«  BJmain.  pW     I  believe  if.  rougher  than  the  old 

Ke  S  Z  ^7  "^  "^^  '^'"^  •■'"'  "^' 

.wWalJlTS..***"*^'''"    TT>e  i»q"i^  »«.  with  an 
Mark  looked  at  him  keenly 
"Want  a  job?" 
"Yefc" 

"  WeU,  it'«  waiting  for  you.  Well  Ulk  about  it  when 
you  come  again." 

He  wa'  1  till  FVed  had  di«ppeat«l  acro«  the  dim 
«>urty*rd.       ,,  returned  to  the  private  laboratory.    Uere 

work,  the  completion  of  which  might  make  him  a  rich 
nun  5  but  he  had  no  heart  for  it  then.  He  threw  himself 
into  a  chair  and  half  doeed  his  eyes 

wluT  ^r  ^  "■"**'^  " ^p^y  '^^  ft>'«»^ !  •  ■  ■ 

WeU,  die  waf  honert  enough  with  me  when  .he  told  me 
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lb*  oould  not  b*  iMppjr  without  pitnty  of  moiwy.  .  ■  . 
Poor  Uttk  Bopbyl" 

About  nine  oVIodi  Dick  BaliiMin  Mriveil.  He  looked 
hfoied  and  banMed,  but  hi*  eye*  met  hii  friend'i  witb  m 
frankLOM  that  Renfrew  had  minMd  for  monthc 

"  Have  you  juit  come  from  the  office,  Dick  f 

"Yea.  Been  adding  up  figura  to  the  <wua1  effect. 
Cant  hold  on  much  longer." 

•*  No  improvement  ?  " 

"  Improvement  it  impoadble  in  the  eircumitanoee.  You 
can't  rapport  a  collapeing  balloon  without  fmh  gaii.  I 
CMnc  bete  to-ni^t  to  tell  you  about  it,  Mark,  if  you 
don't  mind  lirtcning.  It  won't,  take  long,  though  Fve 
taken  long  enough  to  make  up  my  mind  to  tell  you.  I 
dare  «ay  Fm  telling  you  now  with  a  aelfiBh  motive.  I 
■hall  loon  be  in  want  of  a  situation,  and  your  help  would 
be  appradatcd.  Thank* ;  but  I  shan't  smoke.  Do  you 
Nmember  a  night  in  spring,  when  we  walked  together 
under  the  tower?" 

Renflrew  nodded. 

"  Fve  often  felt  ashamed  since  then,"  continued  Dick. 
**  A  tiling  you  said  about  marrying  for  money  has  never 
left  me.  If  it's  not  too  late,  Fd  like  to  say  that  Fm 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  you  said ;  Fve  been  con- 
vinced   for  some  time.    Fact   is,  I— I    can't    take  her 

money." 

His  friend  did  not  speak  at  once,  but  when  he  did  there 
was  comfort  in  the  words. 

"  I  never  thou^t  you  could,  Dick.  You  aren't  built 
that  way.  .  .  .  But  you  have  something  else  to  say?" 

« I— care  for  Ruth." 

«I  never  thought  you  wouldn't,  old  man,"  said  Renfrew 
quietly.    "And  now?" 

•<  I  think  I  must  have  cared  all  along." 
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toirt  thing.  Ko  Muuhr  I  renwmbir  what  I  Mid  that 
'£iZ'f^-  ""'  '"'*'  ""  •""•""«  "-•"••hZtiS 

"  I  dont  undenitaiid.'' 

"You  hav,  Mi«  !>«„„  to  think  of  m  w,||  *,  «H,^f. 
Dor«>m.«.topo»tponeTaurm«Tiiig,r  ' 

"  rm  bound  to  do  that." 

«  And  when  you  have  told  >ti«  Len„o,  your  n«on  for 
a«ng^^h  .  thing.  wh.t  do  you  in».gi  J  Mi-T^nli 

iSTrr*  «"J'r''t^««-  I««onlyi!3rherto 
wjt  t U  I  c«,  oifcr  her  i^,ethi„K  of  n,y  ow„  '  Ruth  i«<t 
•mbltiowi  in  that  way,  thank  God." 

^A.  ™«h  com«,  ami  .he  i.  bound  to  ilfcr  fTyoS 

™w„'»  r'ur'    '   "''*    y°«    P^^  Dick,   but 

«»uWiit  you  humble  youmlf  for  her  aikeT" 

"Man,  man,  don't  put  it  that  way!     Fve  been  weak 

putfng  off  th...  ev,l  day  with  all  »rU  of  .xa«e,  to  my^ 
It  make,  me  «ck  to  «member_I  c«,'t  fo^ot  it_tLt  I 
once  thought  of  her  money  instead  of  her     No,  Mark 
rW«fe  up  my  mind  thi.  Ume.    It  wiU  hurt,  but  l' 

"  Does  your  mother  dcwrvc  it  ?  " 
Dick  waa  silent  for  a  njacc. 

"I  nw  my  w«:le,  her  brovi^-,  toKUy,"  he  «ud  al  lart. 

He.  a  v«y  nch  man  «k1  all  alone.     He  wWt  particu- 

Wtygmcou^told  me  h.  <„uldn't  do  anythingC^ 

P<«<maUy_«emed  to  think  I  h«l  messed  up  the  bu,ine« 

—out  he  won  t  see  mother  aiid  the  girk  helpkss." 

^nnd.  a  bit  like  charity,"  said  Mark  genUy. 

Would  nut  Buths  money  be  altogethn  like  charity  ?" 


I 
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It  mm  Benfrtw'i  totn  to  b*  liltnt 

"You  bsvMi't  loM  your  tnoUwr  yttf"  li»  •*«>  •» 
length. 

••1  un  Ml  mjr  way  to  UU  her  now." 

"Pborduipl" 

»  rm  RoiiHC  to  Fairport  to-putrrow  night.  Ruth  ia  at 
h«r  •unf*  to-night  Vou  hare  hcud  of  8ophy'»  ifngag*- 
mcntr" 

"  Yefc"  It  wM  OB  Mtrk'i  tongua  to  My  be  had  h«fd 
that  Ruth  had  not  remained  at  Mr*.  Lyon'*  houaa,  but  he 
refrained.    Neitlier  did  he  ipeak  of  Fred'i  viiit 

"Qbairtly,  im'tit?" 

"  A  good  enough  wonl."  naid  Mark;  admly.  "  But  how 
would  it  do  to  tell  Mi«  Lennox  before  you  tall  your 
mother?"  ' 

Dick  winced. 

"  Mark,  you're  not  helping  me.  I  eainc  to  yoo  to-night 
to  get  Home— aiffening,  and  you're  advining  me  to  do  the 
caMer  thing.     Are  you  ularkei  than  you  ueed  tu  be?" 

•*  Pwhapa  I  am.  P^rhap*  Fm  a  tri  He  more  lympathetic 
I  don't  ne  why  you  ithould  make  it  too  hard  for  youmlf, 
Dick.  If  you  think  it'it  a  dn  to  uw  your  fbture  wife'ii 
money  to  prevent  a  di»a«ter  that  ii  none  of  your  making, 
you  might  remember  that  love  coven  a  multitude  of  »inii. 
You  have  a  lifetime  in  which  to  repay  Mi«»  l«nnox— 1 
don't  menn  in  hard  caA.  She  will  not  suffer,  I'm  »ure 
of  that  Why  nhould  you  waetc  yean  of  your  mutual 
happincM  ?  I  doubt  if  you  have  the  right  to  put  pride 
and  independence  flnt  And  then— your  mother.  8h« 
i«n't  old,  but  you  haven't  a  lifetime  in  which  to  make 
lur  forget  the  trouble  you  upeak  of  ai  ineviUble.  Can't 
you  look  at  it  that  way  ? " 

"  Ah,  Mark,  you  don't  understand  everything." 
"  Well,  maybe  1  don't     I've  neither  mother  nor  iweet- 
beart — »" 
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"Old  rlMfs  I  rtldnl  BMM • 

"IlmowjrtNKJdnV    Btif  If  I  |i*l___" 

"What  vooklrou  (lor " 
M«ift»w  Ui^hw)  ihortly. 

Zdd      •    'T.rt'    '^•"''-    "Why.  in  0.rf'.  „C 
A«Jd  .  »«  think  It  ^  howmmbl..  why  ^.W  h.  1,^ 

"  And  yrt  jrim  aj^iae » 

^.t  i^".    ^  r'"^'  ""'  "'  "•"•  ho-n.  with  yo,,  - 
without  having  rweived  any  promiw. 
A.  Dick  entmd  the  houfe  hii  youngctt  ii.tcr  Horen., 

"I  tJKjught  you  would  like  ume  coffee.  Dick    .^  i 

r«m.      8'f>««»«d  a  little,  and  .looped  to  arrange  a 
cuAjon  on  h..  chair.     «  And  here  i.  yoiHgarettcbo^- 

"  Where  1.  mother?"  he  a«ked 
^h.  went  to  bed  early.    1-1  think  .h.  »a.  ..'!.« 

"Imbeaileep?" 

"  I  hope  ia" 

Sonwthii^  in  ha-  voice  ntade  him  look  up, 
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"  Florence,  what'i  wrong  ?    You've  been  crying." 

"  Oh  no— at  leait,  only  a  very  little." 

"Why?" 

"Well,  you  >ee,  Dick"  -she  spoke  with  difficulty— 
"Uncle  Bernard  came  this  afternoon " 

"Ah  I  .  .  .So  you  know!"  The  uncle  had  promised 
Dick  to  make  no  move  in  the  meantime,  but  he  was  one 
of  thofi  men  who  get  rather  hysterical  over  a  prospect  of 
having  to  lose  money  or  give  it  away  for  nothing. 

"  Yes,  we  know."  Florence  dropped  on  her  knees  by 
the  side  of  his  chair  and  laid  her  arm  round  his  neck. 
"Oh,  you  poor  dear,"  she  whispered,  "what  a  hideous 
time  you  must  have  had,  all  alone ! " 

And  Dick,  who  had  expected  hard  questions  and, 
poasibly,  recriminations,  could  only  press  the  hand  that 
stole  into  his.  ' 

Later  they  spoke  together,  but  briefly,  while  he  swallowed 
his  colfee.  She  just  wanted  to  tell  him  how  she  and  Ida 
and  Alice  were  sorry  they  had  been  so  eitravagtait,  and 
how  the  iviojiam^i  had  behaved  like  bricks.  Alice  would 
tell  him  herself  afterwards  that  she  didn't  in  the  least  mind 
having  a  wedding  with  no  people ;  in  feet,  Ted  had  declared 
he  greatly  preferred  it  that  way. 

«  How  did  mother  take  it  ?"  asked  Dick. 

"Quite  quietly.  It  was  Uncle  Bernard  who  made  all 
the  fuss.     Mother  hardly  said  anything." 

Ere  long  he  went  up-stairs  to  bed.  He  halted  a  while  at 
his  mother's  door,  but  no  sound  reached  him.  Fearing  she 
had  been  vexed  beyond  words,  he  crept  sadly  to  his  room. 
On  the  dressing-table  he  discovered  a  note — 
"  Dbak,  deab  Dick, — I  have  still  the  fifty  pounds  in  the 
bank  that  grandfather  left  me.  It  is  for  you  when  you 
want  it. — Flokknce." 

And  that  brought  tears. 
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.tand.    lien  jAe  seated  henelf  on  the  W-prettvaml 
Juntym  her  fleecy  d«„i^.g„^,  ^  foul-look^   ^ 

When  at  l..t^e  .poke  her  low  voice  wa,  ««rly  ^^• 

Mypoorboy  why  didn't  you  tell  me  «on^?  fl„t  I 
know  why  you  dMn't.  You  thought  I  could  not  eSL 
t    But  I  «m  endure  it"   She  «niled  falnUy.     «A^aU 

thmk  It  all  out.  And  w:.en  one  has  thought  a  thingout 
one  doesn't  need  tomakealongstoryabouTit.  .  .  .^bt^ 
a  httle  money  of  my  own,  Dick.  It  would  give  ua.  I  M^ 
about  a  hundred  pound,  a  year.  But  perh?;ri%*tt 
togiveitup  .  .  .  My  brother  must  he^IknowvS 
payh.mb«=k«.meday,my«,„.  Hehi^g^ti^; 
for-h»  money,  poor  m^.  Tien  we  d«U  W^eT^ 
nou«_«  any  c«e  thi.  would  be  too  large  after  the  S 
are  mamed-*nd  we-U  aU  be  ve,y  careM  lIlplT 
people .n  town  are  bound  toget  thi,  hou«  and  e^^hW 

rb„^Wt£.1t^^ 

rki^fd..-p-K£-^^^^^^ 

Sr  s'h  A  '  ^  "^^  °'  *"*•  She  won't  ^vf  up 
JAck.  Shed  wait  a  thousand  years  for  him'  I  d,„? 
thmk  you  will  lo.e  your  Ruth.  .  f  .  Dick  Tm  oron/fK* 
you  have  resisted  what  must  hav^  S'a  3^f  ^ 
a«o.rm  fond  of  money  and  aU^e'TrnfoK  S" 
i's  if^  "l^  P°or -ndeed  before  I  wanted  to  live  ouTy 
»n  ,^w,fe.     Do  you  know,  dear,  that  that^Ruth's  money^ 
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I  mewi— WM  the  tM.  tlim«fat  tii»t  ttrudt  me  when  your 
uncle  had  told  me  tinUy  how  tUngt  were.  I  said  to  myielf, 
how  CUT  it  would  have  been  for  you  to  have  »old  younelf 
and  all  of  ui.    Powibly  you  might  have  done  the  thing 
without  my  ever  knowing.    But  I  hardly  think  ».    I 
ihould  have  heard  of  it  wmehow,  sooner  or  Uter,  and 
never  lifted  my  head  again.-    She  gave  a  melancholy  little 
lau^.    "  I  wonder  if  HI  ever  lift  it  a«  it  is.    1  fear  Tm 
not  guiltleM  in  the  matter  of  extravagance  and  luxury. 
But  your  d^  father  never  told  me    anything    about 
buiincH,  and  I  took  it  for  granted  that  all  was  well.  .  .  . 
But  Tm  not  beaten,  and  yci  are  not  beaten  hopelewly.   rm 
not  too  <dd  to  learn  to  economize,  and  you— well,  you  will 
want  to  make  a  future  for  •omebody'n  sake  beside*  my 
own.    m  never  burden  you  more  than  I  can  help.  .  .  . 
And  now  we  murt  leave  the  rest  for  another  time.     You 
murt  have  sleep.    Have  I  been  a  , very  idle,  careless  mother 
to  my  boy?    I'm  afraid  I  aUowed  my  heart  to  freeze  after 
I  lost  your  father,  thinking  no  one  else  could  have  such 
trouble  as  mine.    But— but  the  ice  is  all  broken  now.    My 
son.  .  .  .  My  good  son!" 
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Ov  the  homeward  journey  Ruth  had  the  companv  of  t»„ 

d"d£tSlr'r!;'r*""^"'P°^  TheyeSSlS 
ddjght  that  8he  did  not  intend  to  desert  Fa^rport  aJto! 
^^and  were  kindly  curiou.  about  her  ap^^w 

»erro  De  careful.     They  were  so  intereirted  in  thiTnuir. 

contnved  to  answer  her  good-heartek  neighteu™  J^5 
and  plea«„tly,  and  at  last  «,oceeded  in  dh^S 
conversation  into  other  channels  Averting  the 

Jmo7^^^r%^^l'  '^  o'clock,  her  finrt  thought 
bemg  of  thankfulness  for  the  absence  of  Miss  Cruickshanks 
Agnes,  who  now  caUed  her^f  « housekeeper."  haW^  a 

wS,r2,"r'"  '*''  ^""''^  ""^  -i^tre.s'^th  su^se! 
wh  chspeedily  gave  way  to  concern.     She  had  nev^Z 

SSthTd^''"  Huth  looking  so  tiiT  wr« 
M  s,  Kuth  l>e  down,  and  what  would  she  have  for  dinner? 
Ruth  protested  that  she  was  only  slightly  tired.  ShThL 
found  It  inconvenient  to  regain  f„  tolnXTtighf  Shi 
would  hke  a  cup  of  tea-and.  „h  weU,  anything  S 
108 
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AgDM  thought  of,  and  ihe  would  take  the  moid  up-(tain 
in  the  hhntrj.  A  bulky  letter  on  the  taWc  h«i  cau^t 
lier  eye  a  bundle  of  documenU  trom  Mr.  Williami 
lequiring  her  gignature.  Yes,  Ae  had  a  good  deal  of 
bunneM  to  attend  to,  and  would  spend  the  evening 
up-etairs. 

But  at  midnight  the  bulky  packet  lay  on  her  writing- 
table,  uncut. 

She  sat  at  the  open  window,  staring  out  across  the 
water.  The  night  was  dark  but  clear,  and  the  familiar 
li^ts  seemed  to  bum  their  best;  every  five  seconds  the 
Cloch  swung  its  white  beam  over  wat«r  and  shore  and  the 
garden  beneath  her.  There  was  a  hushing  of  ripples  on 
the  beach. 

Desolation  Ruth  bad  known  before,  but  never  desolation 
like  this.  Wien  her  father  died  there  had  been  many 
things  to  be  done.  Now  there  tras  nothing  to  be  done- 
nothing.  She  had  the  broken,  impotent  feeling  that 
comes  to  loving  hearts  on  the  heels  of  sad  tidings  from  a 
far  country.  And  she  had  also  a  crushing  sense  of  humili- 
ation. For  hours  a  fierce  resentment  flared  in  her  soul 
till  qaenched  by  the  rising  flood  of  sorrow. 

Pride  is  apt  to  JbI  us  in  private,  and  Ruth,  with  the 
secrecy  of  the  night  about  her,  gave  in,  at  length,  to 
love.  The  sore-wou^ed  heart  might  never  be  well,  but 
the  love  thereof  would  never  fail.  TTie  strength  of  her 
love  made  her  feel  utterly  helpless,  even  physically  feeble. 
Had  the  man  appeared  before  her  then,  she  would  have 
gone  straightway  to  his  arms. 

The  lamp  grew  dull  .   .   .  flickered  ...   and  went 

out. 

The  night  wore  on.  Its  darkness  was  nothing,  but  its 
calm  was  cruelty  to  the  woman.  In  the  silence,  in  her  lone- 
liness, she  imagined  she  heard  the  panting  of  a  motor- 
launch ;    and  imagination  gave    birth  to  remembrance. 
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the  rtiU  loch     .      the  gn»n  water  agminrt  the  rock^^the 

«d  the  rtr«gene«  rf  being  ^om>  wiihh^.    ^' 
^th.    «.tu^.pu^  u.   cool    b«e«   down-  gIS 

"All  the  daya  of  my  life."  *^  ™   "  '  * 

^^Oh.  Dick.-  A.    .Lpe^   «how    could    you    „y 

But  the  remembrances  continued.    She  had  not  counted 

pMd  for  them-to  the  uttermost  trifle.  Mentally,  thHwrf 
»d  of  wo^an  i.  to  remember  thing,  that  m^  fo^f 
Ruth  I^nnox  remembered  all  her  hIppi„e«^Xv  dS^I 
«^S^  r"  °i  "t-"'  ^  "  doinS'io^^lInS"' 
last  ?^  J«  "«»t  have  cared  a  little,"  she  thought  at 
last    And  thjs  was  the  woman  who  h«l  said  « I  w«,t  .11 

iLT'^-U  |^^~"''^--"-y^mnt,aidSi' 
twitTS.  "^LT""*  »ft»  difficulties' and, t^Sl 

Wrc:^a^tre.^'w?e'°''^K'  ^-"  ^-^^  ^e  must 
f„       V^  "^*°  *«  J"***  none  but  ourselves 

to  comfort  u.  our  demand.  an>  modest  ^ 

«.?"X°  *tLr  ^.  '*'»«^-  "Ho-^uld  he  pretend 
^le?  StJ"^';  ?' ''  **"  ""->•  di'ionoLb?^ 
St '     ^^  r^'^  '*'="*«'  »•«'  deceived  her,  played 

heU  hi^  '!,"*  ^"l  T"  "■""°''  •'''»'  •>«»  Wssed  him,  had 

ti,wih!r  ^f  ^^  *°  •^  embraces,  suffered  gladly  his  kisses. 
ttaUed  at  his  touch,  beUeved  his  every  wft  wo„  ^ 
^y  fool  that  she  had  b^,     AhTJl^i^^' 
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Sie  miMt  try  once  more  to  write  the  letter  ibe  had 
thrice  written  and  thrice  dvMtroyed  houn  ago — the  letter 
telling  him  iho  had  dianged  her  mind  and  desired  to  sec 
him  never  again.  The  little  maid  could  take  it  to  the 
early  pott,  and  he  would  get  it  at  midday.  Tlien  all 
wotild  be  at  an  end. 

Time  wat  a  pale  glimmer  in  the  iky  above  the  far  hilli 
when  (he  roie  ftiily  and  left  the  window.  She  ihivered  ai 
■he  fdt  for  matdus*  on  the  mantelpiece.  Prewntly  one  of 
the  candlec  wai  lighted,  and  ahe  carried  it,  flickering,  to  the 
writing-table.  It  gave  a  poor  light,  but  it  would  (uffice. 
Nay,  it  was  too  bri^t. 

It  ihone  on  her  hand,  and  the  diamond*  iparkled.  The 
ring !  She  had  been  bo  proud  of  it,  not  because  it  was 
hen,  but  because  it  was  his.  By  day  she  had  looked  at  it 
and  smiled ;  in  the  night  she  had  put  it  to  her  lip*.  And 
now  it  was  hen — to  give  back  to'  him. 

Yet — ^yet  it  still  bound  him  to  her.  Let  her  keep  it, 
and  she  kept  him.  The  man  she  loved— oh,  what  use  was 
it  pretending  she  loved  him  no  longer  ? — was  hen  if  ahe 
wanted  him — hers,  bought  with  a  price.  She  stood  sway- 
ing, a  iigure  of  hesitation. 

A  grey  light  stole  into  the  ro^m ;  out  in  the  garden  a 
bird  twittered.  She  slipped  *'i  -  Hng  fiom  her  iinger  and 
placed  it  in  an  envelc^.  Stic  '"  J  the  envelope  a  while 
ere  ahe  laid  it  in  a  drawer. 

She  glanced  about  her  as  if  seeking  for  help,  and  her 
eyes  chanced  on  the  dim  portrait  of  her  dead  brother. 
She  broke  down. 

"  Oh,  father,  why  didn't  I  die  instead  of  Charlie  ?  " 

Sinking  into  a  chair,  she  laid  her  arms  on  the  table  and 
buried  her  face  in  them. 

At  midday  she  was  giving  her  eyes  to  Mr.  Williams' 
business  papen  and  her  mind  to  Dick.     She  was  wondering 
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«dly  if  W  brief  letter  li«l  tmAnd  him.  U  it  h.,i4  1.1 

arrival  :««?  He  c«Jd  „„t  h.^  «ariv«l  W  12.^ 
She  would  h.ve  to  teU  him,  teU  hl«  to  hi.  hi     U^ 

8uppo«g_«.ppo„„g  Ae  «ked  Urn  to  retum  her  IctW 
|»op««d  ^-hatthen?  Co^dn^^^ZjtX 
h^ytogrther?  W«„'t.litU.h4pin«i.XC 
^e?    Then  Ae  remembemi  her.u„t'.Uugh,h.rcou«n'. 

•tiw.     It«eemedtoherth«thec«meupdowlj7 

ae  b«:kcd  ^ualljr  toward,  the  window,  hi  ey«  fixed 
Zf^  ".  «^-"'t"dew«.dcfen.ive,butit^^ 
«df  die  m,rtrurt«l.  And  when  he  entered,  hM»rf  ^d 
white,  yet  with  a  light  of  expectancy  in  hk««dW  Ae 
well-nigh  failed  under  a  .uddW^ruTof  piw  "^'^^ 

do^rLt  "''^*  "'  ^  '"*  •"  ^"^  J""*  '"^'^  *^ 

"What  i«  it,  Ruth  ?"  he  a.ked.     But  in  tUt  moment 

he  knew.     His  eye.  fell.  moment 

"You  didn't  get  my  letter  ? "  Ae  .aid,  nerving  henel£ 
"I  wrote  it  lart  night"  •m  amea. 

now'^Tt^Vl  ',*  *°  "^  '^-    "  -'"  be  there 
now.     I  left  the  office  before  ten."    He  forced  him«lf  to 
t^^  -"l  ^-ght  sight  of  her  ringle»  h«Ki 
Why  did  you  come  here  f  "  die  uid 

"Whydid  Icome  here?   Becau*,  you  are  here,  Ruth. 
I  wanted  to  see  you."  ^^ 

"  You  must  not  come  any  more  " 

vou^IpT^k  '"^^r."""*  '*™'"»»'  *»t  I  hadn't  got 
your  letter,"  he  «ud  in  a  stmined  voice.  "I  wanted  to 
»e  you,  and  'phoned  this  morning  to  your  amit's.  She 
to^d  me  you  had  had  to  retum  to  Fairport  yestenlav 

■wath.       I  wanted  to  see  you  about  something,"  he  wej 
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on.     "But  now  I  only  wiah  to  ny  that  I  love  vou 
twtter  than  anything  in  Um  world.    You  do  not  btlievc 

"  How  can  I  believe  you  1  And  now  will  you  plaaw 
go  away." 

"  But  it's  the  truth,  Kuth."  He  had  AomA  the  door 
quietly,  but  itill  retained  bold  of  the  handle.  He  made  no 
attevq>t  to  approadi  her.  "  You  think  me  the  meancrt 
kind  of  roan  in  the  world,  I  can  mc,"  he  aaid  in  dull 
tone*,  "and  Fve  thought  ao  too.  You  iiee,  I  dim't 
pictend  to  miiundentand  you.  But  r»ii  telling  you  the 
truth  when  I  lay  I  love  you.  Will  you  .ell  me  what  you 
■aid  in  your  letter?" 

Ruth  turned  away  her  bee.  It  wai  not  ponible  that 
he  could  have  foigotten  Sophy  ao  quickly— brilliant, 
youthAd  Sophy,  who  faicinate^  man  after  man.  She 
thought  of  the  young  heart  breaking  while  the  girl  flirted 
with  Mr.  Fairley ;  ihe  thought  of  the  girl's  engagement 
to  Mr.  Bowman.  And  ahe — or  at  Icait  her  money— the 
thing  ahe  wu  envied  for,  dear  God ! — was  responsible  in  a 
way  for  the  tragedy.  But  the  man  who  had  just  told  her 
that,  in  truth,  he  loved  her  was  more  responsible  still,  and 
for  more  than  one  broken  heart  Why  could  she  not  hate 
him  utterly  P 

«  Ye» ! "  she  aaid,  facing  him,  "  ITl  tell  you  what  I  said 
in  my  letter.  I  said  I  could  not  marry  you,  and  I  wished 
never  to  »ee  you  again." 

"lliat  wasall?" 

"  That  was  alL"  Already  her  voice  was  gentle ;  it  hurt 
her  to  think  of  hurting  this  man. 

"  It  was  very  merciful,"  he  said ;  "  like  yourself,  Ruth- 
very  unselfish.  You  mi^t  so  easily  have  given  a  reason. 
But  the  reason  is  obvious,  isn't  it  ? .  .  .  You  don't  love 
me  any  longer,  of  course." 

Ruth  sank  down  on  the  window-seat,  and  gazed  help- 
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i-dy  •!  (Mr  imad»   in  W  Imk    TIim.  .i«  .  j    i      . 

"rDgo«w«yK,oi>,RuUi.- 

"  Won't  you  loave  me  Mything  .t  .U  f" 
Oh.  you  muit  go  at  once." 

out  hi.'tl'**  """"^  ''"'  ""'  "^^  -^  "•-"i'V 
telJii"».'rK^  "^.fT'^^^^h  "-  Uf.  the  u«  of 
rtto  my*lf  every  hour  of  my  Ufc  ?  If.  my  bert  po-e-i^Z 
and  even  you  cw't  tdce  it  f™m  me.  D„  you  thkTr^ 
could  love  .  womw  like  you-but  tlH>re  cinH  ^  iy  ^ 

«ith  me  the  memorie.  of  your  beautiful  Lne.  and  yZ 
^nou.  eye.,  and  your  .wee^  mouth,  «rf  yoTl^i'^hiT 
•nd  your  lovable,    lovable   wlf  Wl,r  nTTk^H; 

^t  love  you  a.  I  <io.  I'd  bet wlii^  i^^^^^^i' 
.  the  th>ef  never  to  be  allowed  hJnerty  /  Oh^     i 
^ht  of  your  money  fir.t;  and  FU  Jlver  fo^'thl 

When  I  kne«    ,^,  j  ^,j,^  penniW     Can't  you 

a^w  m'^^T'*^""  '-=''''^«"-  -That  wom^,yr 
told  you.    Even  over  the  telephone  her  voice  wa.  Jimy- 

Hof  I  SiS  r**"*  "'°"«''-     ^y  "he  d.„ul?have  told 
mul     I  2       r-    l*""'*  "'"*  -^  '"•'iked  me  » 
much.     I  always  knew  J,e  wanted  to  be  a  great  Wy  but 
«v^  .uspected  Ae  wa,  ™tten-hearted  a.  a^mT^  y" 
lU  foTpve  her.  bec««,  though  her.  Pve  felt  your  am. 
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•nmnd  ma,  Ruth,  and  hatd  yon  in  miiM.    And  IH 

my  own  Aanm,  bKMMt,  fbr  ■  Uttb  whUa,  it  (•*•  m 

joa" 

Hia  handa  Ml  to  hi*  lidaat  hi*  gaaa  natad  on  har 
kmgin^y,  maalingly.  8ba  lat  dlant,  har  flngan  knit  ao 
that  Iba  knoddaa  ihowad  whita. 
Ha  itappad  badtwaidt  and  hawad  againtt  tha  door. 
"That  wai  not  what  I  cMue  to  tdl  you,"  ha  Mid 
prwintlj  "And  what  I  oame  to  tall  you  b  of  no 
conaequenoa  now.  Baaidaa,  oonfcarion  ii  a  poor  thing 
after  ona  haa  baan  found  out  You  have  found  ma  out, 
Ruth,  at  I  ha%e  (ieand,  day  and  ni^t,  you  would  find  me 
out  Only  I  with  to  God  you  hadnt  Your  love— oh,  I 
know  that  I  had  it  for  a  littla  while— I  felt  it— your  love 
didn't  die  eaaily  when  you  found  ma  out,  I  am  aura  of 
that  If  only  to  ipare  you  the^  leait  pain,  I  wiih  you 
hadn't  found  me  out  And  for  myndf,  I  think  I  might 
hnve  CMaped  without  becoming  abandoned  to  tha  love  of 
money.  I  iniulted  you  once  to  honour  you  for  over. 
And  again  I  aay  I  love  you  better  than  anything  in  the 
wiwld.  .  .  .  better  than  anything  in  the  world."  He  laid 
it  quietly,  almoat  coldly,  for  deapair  wa«  upon  him. 

Ruth  remained  rigid.  In  all  he  had  taid  he  had  never 
even  hinted  at  the  exiitenoe  of  Sophy.  For  a  moment  her 
natural  honcaty  urged  her  to  accuse  him ;  then  honour 
forbade  her  to  betray  her  couain's  lecret.  Moreover,  she 
did  not  deaire  to  lee  thii  man  ihamed  and  confounded. 

"Ruth!" 

The  aoimd  of  her  name  reached  her  ai  a  whiiper  for 
help  out  of  darknen.    Scarcely  could  the  refist  it 

«  Oh,"  Bhe  cried  weakly,  "  why  don't  yoiv  go  P  You  are 
killing  me ! " 

A  bright  hope  Bashed  upon  hia  face;  he  stepped 
forward  eagerly. 

"  My  dear,  my  dear,  can  you  still  care  a  little  ?" 
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But  riM  OOWIMnd  tht  WMitlHm 

H«  flapped  M  if  rtrurk. 

"UUi«tdljrou<««jf,BuU,f- 

It  M  aU." 
"ThfaU-tberndf 
"V«».- 

di^ml^  — /hito.  hi.  ^  fc«lB«irid.«.    H. 
"••*  «  liltto  DMrir  to  her. 

t^^.^lT'  "T  r"  '•"P^'^y.  "Wt  ».  «  your 

hl"*"*"^    She -trtJllM  though  Aeh^l  not  h.«d 
tJtl^  '^'*  "'  y°"  '««'•  R«th-«.«ly  I  «.y  h.,, 

A  miwrable  kugh  broke  ftom  him.  *^ 

Thvn  he  drew  hinuelf  up. 

«inethingtoh.»epo.«,«edyoufore  time.     ITl  dwav. 
be  proud  of  th»t,  dew.     Oood-hjre  "  '^ 

«  S.^rr'i'^Tu'  T^^^  **""  '^  "»«'•     And  even 
-thejloor  cIo«d  behind  him  her  «m,  were  outrtretch«l 

"n^k  ^  '  "^^  ^  ""^^  °^y  "'^•»  'n°'n«'t !  - 
h.r  r!«  r  '^^"  ""^  *'^  '*"  'ri»<»<"'-e»t  «Hl  buried 
ft^ace  in  .  cuAion,  «fhud  le.t  die  Aodd  cy  out  She 
^  hi.  ,tep  on  the  gr.vel  under  the  open  window. 
ev^VSi"  *"  -•lk'"5-goin«  aw.y  fto„,  her-for 
puong  the  plot  of  his  favourite  pamiee,  and  her  breath 
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■topped  a»  she  fancied  he  heHiUted.  But  nu ;  he  went  on. 
Now  he  miut  be  at  the  big  yew-tree  where,  in  the  dear 
darknen,  only  two  nights  ago,  he  had  suddtnly  clasped 
and  kiraed  her.  Ah !  now  he  halted.  Kind  God,  make 
him  come  back,  make  him  come  back  to  her  anna — ^her 
poor  tired  darling,  her  beloved,  her  king !  .  .  . 

He  wai  moving  again,  and  she  quivered  with  liitening. 
Had  he  turned?  Nay;  the  footMs  became  fainter— 
fiunter — fainter  yet  They  ceased  to  reach  her  straining 
ears.  Nothing  but  the  September  silence;  silence  so 
empty  that  it  might  have  been  the  silence  of  a  world 
stricken  dead.  .  .  . 

Dick  was  gone  away. 

Through  the  silence  sprang  a  sound — the  sweet,  sharp 
singing  of  a  robin. 


xvn 

«««<««»  and  mental  UmLw  '  u"'  *"  *""  Ph«c»l 
Sophy  Lyon,  i  J^-^  ""  ''°'"**^y  '^•'^"t^d  to 
in  hi.  devotion,  in   thT  hKunl'r^''^''''^  '^°8-«''« 

sincere  a,  they  ;ere,,S  not  L^*^  "^^  '"^'°"' 
good  dinne  Jand^  SiJ^  "^  ""''^  ••"  ''»*'»'*'  «» 

«ve  henelf  wa«  there  the  b^iS  S"  °^  J°  "°"« 
After  his  engagement  he  din«i     ♦  •  '^'f^"'*  ">  the  man. 

People'^-^  a,  bT^tnl  f  T^'  '*"*«^  ""»  "ther 
But  it  is  ea«y  to  ^eT.f  f^      '  "^'--"nd-twenty  yean.. 

ju.ta.easy  toenwht  A,""""^'  J*  i».  unfort«u.tely, 
of  a  suS  .piriZ  '"P^'*  "P  '■»  »°  g"«»ntie 

.  «X"  iTi^rbeT^^^hS!"  hi.  faithfuln^s.  :n.at  is 
Hi.  instinct,  a«  suj^  t  ,        •"' T*''  »'  '"i.t'««. 

hungry.hewiU^CqSAsSriTr'^  'T/  ^^  '^'M  g" 
him-love  alone,  majbe     ^  f  ^°^"  "''  '^  «»n™and 

heart,  with  its  hljy  of  d^^tl'Tw ''*  "  '"  "  '*°«'^ 
w  our  parlour,  readiL  ^l^T  !  "*  "'"'"«  q^i^t 
hearth.  Possib  yTK  '^^L^"^  .-^"K  »1«P«  hy'  the 
-dgiventomaldngtl&SSrlt"''  quan^kome, 
he  awakes,  comes  to  ourXlr  „u.u  "^  '^"^  ''^^"y 
h«nd,  wags  his  tail,  Wks  at  u,*^  5  n  k"  T"  "^"^  »"«• 
"ake  him  tdl  us  mo^'^  11^./"  '''f  .^^  ^^  cannot 


^dwe,withourthoughfe 


seise- 
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where,  tell  him  to  "lie  down,"  or  reward  him  with  «n 
absent-minded  pat.  Sometime*,  haply,  hii  eye«  catch  our*. 
What  do  they  my?  More  than  one  thing,  iurely;  not 
merely,  "  Be  kind  to  m«,"  but  also,  "  What  can  I  do  for 
your 

There  were  times  when  Albert  Bowman's  small  eyes 
sought  Sophy's  with  that  request  and  that  question.  The 
girl,  according  to  her  humour,  either  ignored  the  gaze  or 
answered  it  with  a  sweetly  pretty,  meaningless  smile.  She 
thought  it  made  him  look  silly,  and  she  felt  annoyed  and 
pitiful  in  turn.  She  wished  he  would  talk  of  his  latest 
dinner-party  or  the  next  commercial  failure  in  Glasgow. 
She  did  not  want  him  to  be  romantic,  sentimental,  lover- 
like.   She    disliked   his  clumsy    fawnings  and  awkward 

I  n  attempts  at  pleasing  her.     She  did  not  know  what  was  in 

I  his  heart ;  and  had  she  cared  or  desired  to  know,  he  could 

I I  not  have  told  her.  Fluent  in  the  talk  of  the  table,  glib 
in  the  jargon  of  the  city,  his  tongue  was  tied  when  his 
soul  was  fain  to  express  some  finer  ideas  inspired  by  her 
presence. 

Still,  Bowman  was  feirly  content.  His  inordinate  pride 
in  his  possession  of  her  kept  him  so.  He  saw  her  twice  a 
week,  by  appointment,  and  if  he  did  not  see  her  alone  as 
much  as  he  wanted,  why,  a  little  patience  would  bring  that 
right.     It  was  enough  that  she  was  his. 

He  desired  an  early  marriage,  and  suggested  December 
I  y  to  Mrs.  Lyon,  who  smiled  and  shook  her  head.    December  ? 

I  Impossible !    It  was  now  the  middle  of  September.    She 

had  not  been  prepared  to  lose  her  little  girl  so  soon,  and 
Sophy  could  not  possibly  be  ready. 

"  The  house  is  there,"  he  urged.  "  It  needn't  take  long 
to  decorate  and  famish  it  according  to  Sophy's  wishes." 

"My  dear  Albert,"  she  returned,  stiU  smiling,  "the 
house  is  of  great  importance,  but  there  are  many  othei 
matters  to  be  thought  of." 
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"Juuaiy,  then?" 

"The  beginning  of  February,  «t  the  e«rlie.t.  n..»  / 
eo^.  you  must  MkSophyrLeScZ'*-  *"*' °' 
«??lltS^':2«„r  "^'''  '^  '^"'-  «>'«Wty 
.n  2  Sito^"*'^  "'"  '"*'  -°«-'"  "»-  «P««».  being 

"And  therefore  it   will  suit  me—Allwrf"  .u      jo  j 
M'  and  allows!  hi™  to  ut^  t^La'^^.'^S 

t^^r^outSXC^^'"''^---'-    "^'"" 

^'Sr/cS'Ltrt^'l^f  «^  -b^-« 

it3m^t^U'^"r"y:"°r''*^;-'ling  that 

Still,  it  could  bema^srL  ItT'l'^'  ^^'''■ 
matter,  »ther  cle^' h^  fotu^lt:i'f  r"8«l 

would  be  among  the  Ne'w  Ye^^/Dlrho^:^"'^  .T' 
ing  the  weddine  till  Pphr.,..^  ■  j  "°"^  ^7  delay- 
.^Sir"  inateaSTa  p£n.  "^  tnt?'  "^T  ""^ 
aWy  «w  the  silver-Srinted  rnWtatt!:"  """''  ^^^  ^'^ 

-i^auirthfit  !;r.T-l^^-  r  - 

Je  society  of  Lr  fS' hu^ J  l^^-t^Tat 
delighted  at  the  interest  shown  by  her  in  Ztfiw  J^ 


n 
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Mnt.  Lyon  wm  rImi  nurpriw^,  biit  more  ncriouitly,  on  n 
limilar  account.  She  wu  pre^>r.red  to  be  laviiih  in  the 
matter  of  a  troumesu,  but  Sophy'ii  ambitionii  •taggerecl 
her. 

"  My  dear  Sophy,  it  in  much  too  espcnoive,"  she  wouM 
protest  on  every  shopping  excursion. 

"  I  don't  care,  mother ;  I  want  it." 

"  But  your  sisters  never  got  anything  like  that,  lliey 
would  be  very  angry  if " 

"  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  what  they  got.  This  is 
none  of  their  business.     You  don't  need  to  blab " 

"  Sophy ! " 

"Please  tell  them  to  send  it  home,  mother.  If  you 
don't,  111 ' 

Sophy  never  completed  the  threat,  and  it  may  have 
been  less  terrible  than  Mrs.  Lyon  imagined ;  but  the  finery 
was  duly  sent  home. 

"  Vou  will  pay  me  back  some  day,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Lyon  on  one  occasion,  smiling  gaily. 

"I  don't  understand  you,  mother,"  coldly  came  thi: 
reply.  As  she  spoke  Sophy's  resemblance  to  her  mother 
was  peculic~ly  evident. 

In  these  days  Mrs.  Lyon  began  to  reap  something  of 
all  she  had  sown.  She  could  rule  her  daughter  in  all 
things  no  longer,  and  her  son  had  become  so  subiliul 
that  there  was  rarely  any  reason  for  exercising  her  authority 
upon  him. 

Fred  went  back  to  college  in  October.  He  studied  at 
home  in  the  afternoons,  and  immediately  after  dinner  went 
out — "  down  to  the  slums,"  as  Mrs  Lyon  vaguely  expressed 
it.  He  did  not  see  much  of  Sophy,  for  she,  too,  was  much 
occupied. 

On  a  certain  day,  however,  she  came  into  his  room  to 
borrow  a  pencil.  He  found  one  for  her  and  started  to 
sharpen  it. 
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no'L^t  :f::^  ^ft,™"^"  -'•^  ««P«.y.    ••  But  if. 
^M  Mo«1;  ^:^'  "•'  -'^    But  Huth  w« 

b1  KeX  rtr  •r^"''^  ^^"^^^" 
::»t!ltLit--"i-=t;^L^«- 

His  gaze  became  wintful. 

times,  am  I  not  r  ^'^"y  ''^"'^J*  ~«ne- 

"  It'll  be  rotten  without  vou  *mJ,„"     -j  i 

wind^.    "But  if^ou'reXot'Cy^^ ''-"'-• 

'Going  to  be  happy?     Whv    !'...• 
.•^PPiest  giri  in  GlZw"  Z'lIT  ^^J°  .^^.^e 


ha' 


ive 


^Hjo^'^he  cried,  "bocause 


eveiything  I  want    There 


12 


I  shall 
I  must  go."    She  bent 
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«nd  ki««l  the  lop  J  hi.  hwid,  ««k1  nui  UugUiiig  from  the 

"^  d«re  nay  anything  i«  powibli,"  «id  VkA  to  himKlf, 
«„l  M>ught  to  find  con.1  .rt  in  tho  n.fl«.lion.  He  *••  not 
very  .ucce-ftil.  It  wm  .  new  Sophy  he  hml  to  d«J  with 
now4i-d«yi,  Md  he  could  not  underntwid  her.  She  K^i-nied 
to  him  to  Uugh  alway.  at  the  wrong  time,  and  to  he 
interated  in  nothing  uiile-  it  co.t  money.  Ai^  rfie  w«a 
hii  comrade  no  longer.  On  many  nighU  recently  he  ha.1 
come  home  kte  and  gone  into  hi.  .tudy  to  find  hi.  .lippc" 
toa.tinff  at  the  fire  and  a  .upper  tray  on  the  table.  Sophy 
had  not  forgotUn  him,  but  in  the  old  day.  Ae  liad  alway. 
dropped  in  to  bear  him  company  for  half-an-hour.  Now 
.he  did  not  even  looJi  in  to  bid  him  good-night,  while 
he  knew  from  movemcnU  in  the  room  above  that  Ae  had 

not  gone  to  bed.  ,,,»,.    u 

In  a  few  month,  it  had  become  a  .ad  world  for  the  boy 

whoie heart  wa.  oo  tender  to  the  trouble,  of  thoK beloved. 

Ruth,  Dick,  Mark,  and,  he  .till  feared  greaUy,  hi.  .later, 

were  unhappy.    Of  hi.  mother  he  endeavoured  not  to 

think  wrong;  he  wanted  to  keep  loyal  to  her,  to  goon 

loving  and  admiring  her.     He  tried  to  under.tand  her 

wi.dom  in  regard  to  Sophy',  fiiture,  though  it  «!cmed  a 

mort  cruel  wi«lom,  even  if  Sophy,  a.  he  now  wa.  driven  to 

.umect,  had  a  rfiare  of  it     He  tried  al«)  to  rid  hi.  mind 

of  the  ugly  idea  that  hi.  mother  had  had  .omething  to  do 

with  the  parting  of  Ruth  and  Dick.     About  hi.  father  he 

wa.  perplexed.     Until  nigh  the  opening  day  of  the  new 

aenion  he  had  pleaded  to  be  taken  into  b.   ineM.     And 

alway.  had  come  the  feraiUar  reply-"  You  must  plea* 

your  mother,  ray  wn."    Yet  Fred  felt  that  his  father 

wanted  him.    Sometime!^  when  the  houw  wa.  .till,  he 

would  go  quieUy  down-.taira  to  the  smoking-room,  there  to 

be  ddmoniAed  for  sitting  up  so  late,  and  at  the  same  time 

warmly  welcomed. 
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wf  bumo^y.  Sft^tii  ^::^:  s.""^  -'■'•»'"• 

kept  vou  up  Ml  ktc    Hh^^i  L  ,         *""  y"^"  "•""'w  ' 

which  tVvJ  would  wh,WrUr«^  I     .T*  '*'""    "T" 
hi.  ~o„,,  not  iulr«  wiS^  t" 

^^^^  a.w«y,  without  •  lumpy  «,„„tion  in  hi. 

No  J  bi«  world  did  not  iiM-m  »,.  1^  __• 
Hi.  evening,  wnong  th^^!!^  u  **  «?""«  ''•T'  '«"  ">«„. 
bting  po™^  hv  «  T  i*^".     "^y  •*•  "*«'  Wm  from 

b«i  f.^:;::?h5'«:£„  :?r  :&r 'r^  r  "^ 

«*nU  amidrt  which  he  woricJd  ZrCa    J""^  ""'""^  *«* 
him  a  viduable  benchnLT       *  **^'"'*  '^  «°'«»8 

.i.ter  .hould  care  whXr  .  T^  tJ^Pvei*  That  bi. 
plated  «ulden«^„r£tjr  tV^  ^''^  *"  "'■'d  "' 
over  the  W  ^d  ^Ltm  ""f  ""**"•  '"*°  ■*?'""» 
•hocked  h. rLTLibl.  £r  '"^^  '^"""  «"«  '-tter 
with  her  ckuSXt^whif^"-i'^''"  «'«"»''^  "W^ 
better  tl^  n£h  blt^b^t  «^"  ^"^  ^""^  ""- 
impertinent,    ^ce  Then  a  H,   '^^^  """^  *""  «!"»» 

-b5utelybruti?to'tSlder7r?  "™'='"'*  "^^  " 
which,  it  d,ou]d  be  alL^'lwT'*""'^*' "Spring. 

hi.  indignation  boiW  ovir  '    ""  "  ^^^"^  ™°"8b  affair. 

th^l^";"  LIS'  I'^lf  ?  *-''^  ">•=  ^-«  -d  be 
'iT.e  people  who  rd^n^tli'r'^  T^'"''*  »*  •"• 
be.t  whit  they  «in  Xrf      I^  „*"  «"/ P~*»t«  know 
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invitnl  guntii  wen  to  drop  iImuI  the  imimotit  after  thry 
had  aent  off  thvir  pnmmti.  It  would  liave  wrvMl  you 
right,  if  thtiw  puupiv  hod  hwl  th«  counme  to  retiu  ii  your 
inviUtioiw  without  «  word.  You  Ul'  of  tio-MHl-iM>  being 
meui.  Good  Lord  I  can't  you  ne  your  own  maanntw  f 
Weddinf-  pNMnUI  b  it  the  proper  thing  to  bo  greedy 
for  them,  and  bMwtly  Miperior  after  you  get  theni  f  I  My 
it'. ' 

Hii  mother  interrupted  him  in  her  i|uiet,  •niooth  voice, 
while  8ophy,  with  fluibed  cheeic*.  itood  by  the  Ubie, 
lavagely  twiiting  >.  piece  of  tiwue  paper. 

"  My  dear  Fred,"  laid  Mr».  Lyon,  "  Fm  afraid  tho«e 
«Ut«  of  youn  to  the  ilumi  -re  r.ot  improving  your 
manners  It  Menu  to  me  that  you  an  becoming  vulgnr, 
if  not  coane." 

"  Mother  I "  He  turned  a  white,  paMiona'e  face  to  her. 
••  One  duem't  need  to  go  to  the  ilumi  for  vtilgarity."  He 
wai  toiry  the  moment  he  laid  it,  though  Lie  mother  did 
not  appear  to  have  heard. 

Hu  left  the  room,  aa  too  often  before  he  had  quoted  hit 
mother'*  preMnce,  •■/ith  hi»  heart  full  of  lorrow  and  ihamc 
not  all  for  himaelf. 

Mr».  Lyon  picited  up  a  caie  of  fiih-knivei.  "What 
very  old-(aihioned  lumdlea  1 "  ilie  remarked.  "  So  like  Miw 
Boiton." 

Sophy  did  not  respond  at  once.  She  uroppcd  the  tinue 
paper  and  atooped  to  pick  it  up. 

"  I  don't  »ee  anything  wrong  with  the  flah-kniven,"  she 
■aid,  adding  hurriedly,  "  I  had  better  write  mime  lettera 
DOW,  I  think." 

"  Do,"  returned  Mr».  Lyon  agreeably. 

The  girl  wiis  leaving  the  room  when  her  mother  recalled 
her, 

"Isnt  it  itrange  that  you  haven't  heard  from  Ruth, 

Sophy?" 

"  I  had  •  letter  laat  week." 
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P««wit  r  ""^  wijrthliig  to  you  aboat  • 

"No.    Do  you  HJ,  m,  toMk  h«rr 

•ne  •nything.-  ^*    "  ♦  ••ope  Huth  wont  glw 

•ftcrnoon."  '"  "»'"'  »»»»«  calln  thin 

"that  your  young  <hL  mTSIi        r"''  '»  °  ■'"*  t^^e, 

Mr    Lvnn  1.      ™P*"  to-morrow." 

-^n^  .ru,e  "ew'""""^  «"=^'^'  •»«'    «?«-«-.    hi. 

"Why,  my  dear  iiir"(w'  \fr  n„ 
"Wht  to  have  come  Jong  u  o     <S^T ^'S^T^'^^'  "  '* 
''-^  <«pital.    Com^onl^^now^  °'  "tl^  "«*«•■« 
mort  unfortunate  for  yTy^^^S^    Sad?    Ah,y», 
«-t  pity  a  «^„  Tat/Ktrnf  oit^-tl- 


|y 
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Mr.  Lyon  mud*  no  reply,  Mid  to  hU  nM  hU  tutun 
MNi-in-l«»  rhangnl  the  Mibjcct 

Th«  following  morning  Hophy,  who  wm  having  hmiktwl 
in  bid,  rM«iv«1  •  letler  wilh  the  Vienna  |»o.l-nuu-li.  It 
WM  hM,  M  ww«  all  her  caui4n'«  lettam. 

"  My  okas  80MIY, 

»  I  cMinot  hi  prcwnt  at  your  wedding,  but  I  will 
Uilnk  of  yo«i  on  tha  day  and  tnily  winh  yoii  every  happi- 
nen.  then  and  ever  after.  If  I  could  only  give  you  what  I 
wilh  you,  you  would  be  happy  indeed  s  but  the  bert  giftn 
aient  our*  to  give,  even  to  the  people  we  care  for  mont. 
Dear  little  Sophy,  I  urem  to  have  power  to  give  only  one 
thing,  and  that  I  nend  you,  hoping  it  may  be  of  mrnia  lue. 

-  With  mud)  love  from  Mary  and  mynelf, 

"  Alwayii  your  affectionate  eoudn, 

"Rirm. 

-  P.B.— If  it  be  pomible  1  ihouW  like  thi»  to  be  a  necrrt 
betwem  ua.  Plea*  give  my  love  to  Fred.  Do  you  thinli 
he  wouU  mind  if  I  wrote  to  him  f" 

By  the  wme  poet  Mri.  Lyon  received  a  formal  reftwal  r'( 
the  inviUUoo.  She  went  at  once  to  her  daughter'n  room. 
An  her  finger,  touched  the  handle  the  key  wan  turned  within. 

"Sophy!    Iti»L    I  winh  to  «peak  to  ycu." 

"What  ii  it?-  ^ 

"  I^t  mc  In.  .  .  .  Open  the  door  at  once,  Sophy. 

"  No.    Tell  me  what  it's  about" 

Mm.  Lyon  heeit^Urf.  No  lervanU  were  on  the  upper 
floon  at  the  moment 

"Your  couiin,"  she  »aid  cautiously,  "  is  not  coming  to 
the  wedding." 


'  I  know.  ^ 

"  Then  open  the  door.     I  wish  to  know 

"riease  wait      You— youll    know  everything 
.nute." 


in  i 
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iTiwe  «M  no  fjMWM.,  biit  pTMnitlv  .  -«»  «/ 

if^ym  do,  I  4uUl  U«r  up  Ih.  cb«,ur.     n,^  .^  J„ 

„,.V,'"-  .''J'?^  "^P*''-.     "  T««    tl.o.u«m|    pound.  -  A. 
A       «  .^^;, •"'""'•  "'-  'hi-  true,  HophV?" 
A  mufflwl  «,bWng  w«  tho  only  M-wir. 

Sophy  did  not  .pp»,r  do«„.,t«in.  until  noon  ,  J,c  , 
mlher  WW,  but  wholly  ^„,.    she  J,o*«|  U^Jh^ue  ^ 
her  m^  with^at,  however,  Ic.tin^  it  l..vc  her  fi.^." '" 

"  I  don't  know  yet." 

Ti"!^  L  T  *****  '"  ""'  '^•^  «*«rge  of  it  f  - 

-nc  w„m«,  looked  keenly  at  the  girl  e«  .Oio  «id- 
Very  well,  my  dear ;   but  be  creAil.     It   i,  .  ™,|i 
fortuneorou  know    And  who  i.  to  be  told  .bout  t  fi^T^' 
'  Nobody  1,  to  be  told  at  all  "  ««■.  «  nmt  ,- 

••But  tlu.t  i.  n-dinJou-.      It  n,u.t  be  mentioned  when 

"No,  mother.     It  i.  not  to  b-  mentioned.     Ruth  doe. 

Z  T  "  r*'"""'"""'  '"''"'-  «1°  ^-     And  no  o^ 
etoe  iiaii  any  buaincw  with  it" 

•^'^*''"  "^r  '*«»"»"'-  t°  J^ng  her  temper. 
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Sophy  stared  at  the  floor.  "  Tm  going  to  do  what  Ruth 
wishes,"  she  said  slowly.  "  You  know  quite  well  how  Ruth 
would  detest  seeing  it  in  the  papers  ;  you  know  how  she 
detested  seeing  the  things  you  got  printfd  before.  Tm 
not  going  to  take  Ruth's  money  and  then  do  the  very 
thing  she  would  hate." 

"  You  do  not  understand  everything." 

"I  understand  enough,  mother.  1  expect  father  and 
Fred  must  be  told,  but  they  can  keep  a  secret.  Ruth 
would  not  mind  their  knowing." 

"You  are  perfectly  absurd,  Sophy.  Why  should  not 
your  friends  know  of  your  good  fortune  ?  Ruth  has  some 
stupid,  old-fashioned  ideas — no^  her  fault,  of  course — but 
she  cannot  expect  everybody  to  agree  with  them." 

The  girl  sighed  wearily.  "  It's  no  use  talking  about  it. 
The  thing  is  not  to  be  made  public." 

"  But,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  you  must  permit  me  to 
judg.i  what  is  best  for  you." 

There  was  silence  till  suddenly  Sophy  lifted  her  head. 
Mrs.  Lyon  saw  the  rebellion  in  the  white  face,  and 
prepared  herself. 

"  Remember,  mother,  Fm  not  married  yet" 

Mrs.  Lyon  laughed  softly. 

"  Quite  so,  my  dear.  And  when  you  arc  married  you 
shall  judge  for  yourself.  Meantimt  you  might  consider 
the  matter  we  have  been  speaking  ibout,  and  try  if  you 
cannot  view  it  in  a  more  reasonable  light.  It  is  a  secret 
till  you  give  me  permission  to  tell  your  friends.  Can  I 
say  more  ?  " 

With  a  gesture  that  might  have  nifant  "  Behold  how 
generous  I  can  be  1 "  she  moved  gracefully  from  the  room. 
But  in  the  hall  her  smile  vanished.  She  was  a  little 
afraid.  What  would  her  position  be  when  Sophy  was 
Lady  Bowman  ? 


if 
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Ato«  the  long  day  in  the  train  the  dainty  dinner,  with 
It.  ac«,mpanin,ent  of  light  wine,  Lad  been  a  coS.  tte 
^-ch.,r  was  comfortable,  the  ««  comforting, Id  m7« 
Cnuckshaj^ks.  bemg  comforted,  allowed  h«f  eyelid,  to 
drop  Truly  she  was  tired.  Until  four  montl^  ago  sh^ 
?a«rT  r"*  ^'  ^T  ""  that  was  to  be  known^  Z 

seemed  to  have  contained  as  many  Ibng  railway  journeys 
as  the  whole  of  her  previous  existent.  Here  had  b^n 
bxunes  to  comp«>s«te  for  weather  discomforts,  but^e 
mmot  stave  off  physical  exhaustion  for  ever  with  luxu^es 
jone.  Smce  lie  end  of  September  she  had  not  slept  three 
rngtsino^place.  "Let  us  go  somewhere  else,  M^,"C 
bewi  Ruths  almost  daily  request;  and  the  little  spinster, 
understanding  nothing  except   that   Ruth's   restLn^ 

riS""  !~L"''  "T  ""-P  and  sore  to  be  .^Z 
cheerfuUy  agreed  and  mad.  the  necessary  arrangemZ 
without  even  asking,  "Where?"  -rrangements 

To-night  they  were  back  in  Paris,  which  had  been  their 
hrst  stopping-place  after  leaving  London.  Miss  Cruick- 
J»ks  had  indulged  a  faint  hope  that  Ruth  might  ^^ 
^brtter  on  .  second  visit;  she  had  thought  alsf  of  some 
fa«.ds,  Prencn  people,  who  might  make  new  interests  for 

p1?"  ^t^r  *'  ^!^  '^^'  "^^«  ^^^  ^^  for 
f^  _J  ,  ,  "PP«»«d  Ple«^-  But  then  Ruth  always 
W-ed  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  a  change-whiJh 
Change,  ak^  w^  no  sooner  realiz«l  than  another  was 
aesired.    Her  restlessness,  however,  showed  itself  honestly, 


i,- 


J-!  \ 
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not  in  fita  of  impatience,  nillennc«  or  ill-temper.  She 
did  not  disparage  the  night*  and  entertoinmenU  seen  and 
attended  at  her  companion's  miggestion ;  indeed,  she 
usually  expressed  pleasure  in  a  manner  that  Miss  Cruick- 
■hanks  could  not  believe  was  merely  kindly  or  dutiful. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Ruth  Lennox  was  not  incapable  of 
appreciating  ordinary  enjoymenU ;  wonder  and  admiration 
und  laughter  had  not  deserted  her.  The  most  passionate 
love  has  iU  lulls ;  but  the  sea  is  no  less  deep  because  it 
happens  to  be  stilled  and  sunlit  for  a  little  while.  Memory 
is  as  the  wind,  and  memory  would  rush  upon  Ruth,  with- 
out warning,  like  a  heavy  gust  upon  her  deep  homeland 
loch.  "  Let  us  go  somewhere  else,  Mary,"  she  would  say, 
smiling  in  her  despair. 

There  was  little  travel-wearimas  in  Ruth's  face  as  she 
sat  at  the  writing-table  in  the  private  parlour  of  the 
hotel,  though  there  wos  longing  in  her  eyes  and  sadness 
on  her  lips.  Her  complexion  had  lost  its  former  warmth 
and  her  hands  their  tan,  but  health  and  strength  were  hers 
still.  Perhaps  she  held  her  head  a  thought  less  proudly, 
possibly  her  movemenU  were  a  trifle  less  arrogant;  yet 
here  was  no  broken,  disappointed  woman,  sick  of  life. 

A  few  letters  and  newspapers  that  had  followed  her 
from  other  hotels  lay  on  the  table.  She  had  already 
read  the  letters.  One  of  them,  four  days  old,  was  from 
her  cousin.  Sophy's  large  heavy  writing  covered  twelve 
pages  with  excited,  incoherent  thanks  and  protestations  of 
aflection.  Ruth  read  it  again.  Towards  the  end  Sophy 
had  written — 

"  Dear,  dear  Ruth,  how  can  you  be  so  good  to  me  ?  I 
have  cried  and  cried  to  think  of  your  goodness.  Do  you 
remember  how  horrid  I  was  the  last  time  I  saw  you  ?  I 
was  such  a  little  beast,  and  I  was  so  sorry  afterwards. 
I  didn't  mean  half  what  I  said— really,  Ruth,  I  didn't 
I  was  in  a  wretched  mood,  and  felt  as  if  all  the  world  was 
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agaimt  me.  I  think  I  miwt  have  been  sort  of  craiy. 
Dear,  I  never  imagined  I  had  such  horridnesB  in  me.  I 
wi«h  I  could  believe  you  would  foigive  me  some  day.  I 
don't  deserve  it^but,  Ruth,  Tve  had  an  awful  lot  to 
stand.  Please  try  to  forgive  me.  Ruth  darling,  I  didn't 
mean  what  I  said  that  wretched  afternoon.  Tiy  to  think 
and  believe  I  didn't  mean  it.  .  .  .  Fm  rather  glad  you 
can't  come  to  my  wedding.  I  remember  you  telling  me 
you  had  never  seen  a  wedding,  and  I  don't  think  mine 
would  give  you  a  very  good  impression  to  begin  with. 
There  is  to  be  such  a  crowd,  and  some  of  the  people  are 
rather  awful,  though  they  are  very  rinh.  .  .  .  Fred  thanks 
you  for  your  love  and  sends  his.  He  says  he  would  be 
proud  if  you  wrote  to  him.  Poor  old  Fred !  He  is  so 
honest.  I  don't  feel  fit  company  for  him  now.  Sometimes 
when  I  see  him  he  makes  me  cry.  .  .  .  Dear,  sweet  Ruth, 
will  you  write  to  me  once  more  before  Tm  married?  I 
have  got  such  a  lot  of  presents.  At  first  it  was  exciting 
to  see  them  arriving.  But  now,  when  I  look  at  them 
altogether,  they  make  me  sort  of  sick.  .  .  .  Dearest  Ruth 
I  do  wish  I  had  known  you  sooner.  .  .  .' 

"Poor  little  Sophy!"  murmured  Ruth.  "She  would 
be  kind  to  everybody,  if  she  could." 

After  a  glance  at  Miss  Cruickshanks  Ruth  went  softly 
to  the  fire  and  dropped  in  the  letter.  She  had  an  instinct 
for  burning  letters  on  personal  matters,  derived  from  her 
father.  In  some  wajrs  Professor  Lennox  had  been  wise  as 
well  as  learned.  He  had  left  no  personal  letters.  More 
than  once  he  had  said  to  his  daughter :  "  If  you  want  to 
betray  your  dearest  friend,  preserve  his  correspondence." 
So  she  burned  it,  watching  the  leaves  flame  and  shrivel 
into  nothingness,  and  murmured  again,  "Poor  little 
Sophy!"  She  was  reminded  of  how  she  used  to  bum 
Dick's  letters,  though  then  she  had  laughed  softly,  think- 
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ing  of  him  more  than  hii  wordh  Yet  the  idea  had  been 
with  her  even  then :— To-day'i  coniecration  ii  to-morrow'i 
deiecratiiin. 

The  other  Ictten  required  replien,  and  she  laid  them 
aside  and  took  up  a  newspaper.  Ruth  wa«  no  longer  the 
"conitant  reader"  ihe  had  been,  but  ahe  waa  interertcd 
ju»t  then  in  a  certain  by-electi^n  in  which  her  friend 
Min  Fitztoy  was  taking  a  somewhat  prominent  part  In 
searching  the  papers  for  the  election  news  her  eyes  were 
arrested  by  a  name  .nost  familiar,  though  she  saw  it  now 
in  print  for  the  first  time.  The  sight  of  it  startled  her; 
a  wave  of  colour  swept  her  face,  and  vanished  as  she  read. 

A  few  lines  announced  the  failure  of  Balmain  &  Co. 
She  put  her  hand  to  her  breast.  How  Dick  must  be 
sufTering!  That  was  her  first  thought,  and  it  stabbed 
like  cold  steeL  And  over  all  the  thoughts  that  crowded 
her  mind  during  the  next  hour  it  remained  paramount. 
Of  a  sudden  she  rose  and  passed  into  the  bedroom 
adjoining  the  parlour. 

The  clock  on  the  mantel  chiming  ten  awakened  Miss 
Cruickshanks. 

"  Good  gracious,  Ruth  I     Have  I  been  nsleep  ?  " 

There  was  no  answer,  and,  rubbing  her  eyes,  she  saw 
that  Ruth  was  not  in  the  room.  She  got  up,  smoothed  her 
hair,  and  tapped  lightly  on  the  bedroom  door. 

"Come  in,  Mary,"  said  Ruth,  opening  the  door  not 
immediately. 

"You  see  Tm  packing  up  again.  Do  you  mind  very 
much  that  we  go  home  to-moriow  morning?" 

"  Home  F"  cried  the  little  spinster  in  a  weak  voice. 

"  Home  to  Fairport." 

«  Oh,  joy  I    Do  you  mean  it,  Ruth  ?  " 

Ruth  smiled.  "You  are  glad?  I  believe  it  is  the 
prospect  of  a  rest  that  pleases  you.     You  poor  thing,  you 
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«w  woro-out  through   my  ^IfiAtum.     WeU.  vou  iJuJI 
have  a  long  ret  at  Fairjirt "  '       ^" 

trouWewme,  I  ho.oe,  hu  made  you  decide  on  thi.  ?- a! 

of  me  to  run  away  ?  "  '  cowarmy 

„„il?^,*"^r  "'"■'P*'^  ""«  «"'«  "Oman,  "i.  the« 
nothmg  I  can  do  to  help?"  '     ""•«•* 

«w^f«*!!!;!l'^  quickly  away.     «0h,  Mary,"  rf.e  .ighed, 
Ji^t  a  poor,  weak.  «lly  woman  1  am ....  I,  the^  2 

It  wag  the  younger  woman's  first  outcry,  but  the  nM«, 
woman  m,de«.tood.  She  «t  down  be,idj  Huti,  »L  ♦ 
an  wm  round  her  waist.  ^^'  "^  P"* 

"Time,  my  dear,  is  said  to  work  wnn<1o..<<  i.  -j 
softly,  "but 'l  know  it  i«  difficdT  „  £":' i^^^^^j «",^ 
power  before  the  wonder  is  worked.  Ti^  dl.^^  X 
«1  the  gap.  but  I  know  that  he  often  covers  it.  pSs 
ttat  ,s  as  much  a«  we  ought  to  hope  for.     C^ur^TZr 

"May."  said  Ruth  with  hesitation,  "did  rou  ever  ca« 
greatly  for— any  one?"  •  ^ 

;;  Ah,  y^  We  all  do  that  at  one  time  or  another." 

.h»b  r-  '''"  ""'  ''""   '^""■''-    ^"^  '  -*  Miss  Cruiek. 
"  Did  he — oh,  forgive  me ! " 
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"Oh,  h«  jujit  iluuigtil  hi»  miiMl." 

"  All ! " 

"And  I"— Mi«  Cruitlnh«iik«  gave  n  qiiwr  litll« 
Uiigh— "  I  wiwn't  quite  m  devir.  Htill,  I  think  Uif  ({np 
ii  eovfrcd." 

»Di<litt«kelong?" 

"It  nwmiwl  to  Ret  roOly  rovercd  when  I  t«mc  to  you, 
Ruth,  wui  fouiul  that  the  world  ww.  not  Buih  a  lonely 
plan;  after  all.  But  I  liardly  know  whether  to  eall  the 
thirty  yeaw  long  or  not.  .  .  .  Would  you  like  me  to  (p> 
and  make  arrangenientji  for  to-morrow  ?" 

"  Not  yet,  please.  I  want  to  tell— to  nhow— you  itome- 
thing."  Ruth  took  the  new»|>Bper  fnmi  her  pillow  and 
gave  it  to  her  companion,  |)ointing  out  the  panigraph 
concerning  the  failure. 

Mim  Cruickuhankii  read  it  and  iiighe«l. 

"ITiat,"  iiaid  Ruth  heavily,  "in  niy  fault." 

"Your  fault?" 

"  I  could  have  prevented  it." 

With  all  h;T  kindlineiw  and  affection  for  Ruth,  Minn 
Cruickshank.   wa.   not    abwlutely  lacking   in    ordinary 

curiosity.  . ,     .  •  i 

"I  fear  I  am  quite  in  the  dark,"  "he  said  with  much 

gcntlenew.  .,     .   ,    » 

Ruth  hesiUted.  "  I  will  tell  yon,"  she  said  at  laat. 
"  I  will  tell  you,  because  I  want  your  help— your  support, 
Mary.  ...  I  found  I  couldn't  marry  him,  because  he 
didn't  really  care  for  me  at  all."  ?he  put  her  hands  to 
her  face.  "  That  was  why  it— it  all  came  to  an  end.  He 
didn't  really  care  for  me  at  all." 

The  paper  rustled  from  the  other  woman's  hands. 

"  Didn't  care  for  you  at  all  ?"  she  exclaimed.  "  Why, 
Ruth,  the  man  worshipped  you.  Forgive  me— but  he  did. 
Any  one  with  half-an-eye  could  see  it     As  for " 

It  was  a  sad  laugh  with  which  Ruth  intertapted  her 
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MiM  (>uicki.luinkH  wu  frankly  »hock«l. 
«ulh,  yo..  are  telling  m«  that  Mr.  Bdni.in  want..)  »,. 

don't  bflicvc  it!"  ^  "y  '•-' 

"Htill,  it  wamio." 

if  totlff  '.iSJt'^"  ""^  '•'■"'"  -™»«J  Ruth. " 

on     "T       ♦  »^       ^"V  ■**  '"'"'  "  'n  Mary  ?  "  »hc  went 
Zd  rA"*!  'V""'  'f  '"'P  =  '*'"  ^^^  I-P''  -  ^  f- 

^^  witH"'E„rkLf^^L'^ri:„r-- 

"P  their  money,  their  pea«  and  colfort Xir  7^-1::: 
oJ  her  and  for  a  space  was  silent. 

tim^"'"  ^^  *'''"''i"«  "'^"*  ""■»'  "*•'«'•  vaguely,  for  some 
time,     she  resumed  shortly.     « To-nii,h»  ™.  V'rorsome 

become  mor.  definite.  Itiit  JltL' meTj^r  J 
our  business  in  this  world  is  to  give,  norgeKu  we  c^,' 
Itnnot  aneasybusinc^,  yet  Fve  hearf  aS^^o?^" 

1  r"rV^'"«  ""^^^  '"  >*■  And  our^iioH 
nearly  all  about  giving,  isn't  it?    I  us«l  to  say  I  frteS 


1 

1 

1 

Hi^ 
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•11  or  nothing.  Wall,  I— I  got  nothing.  And  then  I 
Mid  I  would  giva  nothing.  I  leapt  my  (iride,  but  my 
prida  ha*  not  nuuile  ma  praud  of  nywM.  All  my  life  I 
had  wanted  to  do  tomathing— to  ba  of  aome  uaa.  And 
whan  tha  great  chance  cama  I  did  not  take  it  .  .  .  But, 
oh,  Mary,  dear,  if— if  he  had  waited  another  minuU  that 
day  in  September,  Fd  have  talten  it" 

"  Ah,  Ruth  "—the  other's  voice  wa*  moat  tender—"  it 
wouldn't  have  been  right,  you  believing  that  he  did  lot 
can.  You  luiow  it  wouldn't  have  been  ri^t,  for  you  arc 
nelting  to  juitify  the  very  thought  of  it  There  i*  m 
much  you  can  do  with  your  life.  To  give  all  the  dayi 
and  all  the  ipirit  of  it,  limply  to  relieve  another  penon'a 
temporary  trouUe,  could  not  be  right  Thinic  of  the  yean 
that  would  follow  luch  a  deed— the  yean  for  the  other 
penon  aa  well  aa  yourwlf.  My  dear,  who  can  wy  which 
of  the  two  10  tied  together  would  niffer  more  ?" 

"  But  you  don't  undeiatand,  Mary." 

"Ah,  but  I  thinl(  I  do.  Even  the  mother,  who  give* 
everything  and  aalu  for  nothing,  ache*  to  po**ei*  aome- 
thing.  Don't  you  lee  what  I  mean,  Ruth  f  I  don't  know 
whether  you  will  ever  forgive  me— it'*  a  hat  "'il  thing  to 
■ay— but— well,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  gone  and  all  that 
may  co'.e,  you— you,  O  Ruth,  you  with  your  generous 
heart— you  want  to  possess  this  man.  There !  Fve  suid 
iti" 

Ruth  pressed  her  hand.  "I'm  not  hurt  or  offended," 
she  said  presently.  "I— I  don't  deny  it  But  I  htil 
thought  the  matter  out  a  little  differently.  I  didn't  think 
of  the  years  that  would  follow,  or  of— of  being  tied 
together.  That  would  be  too  impossible.  .  .  .  But  this 
is  what  might  have  been  dona  when  the  chance  came. 
There  might  have  been  a  marriage  and  a  little  signing  of 

papen and  perhaps  a  little  waiting  till  certain  business 

was  completed — and  then " 
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"Andthmt" 

;;Oh.th«,lco«ldh.vcRoo.,w«.- 
"It.,  big  world,  M«rT.  .        AnJ  .k-_  i 

-I  think  it  i.  *»«.T.«:-h.  tutriLT'-':;:! 

one  ic«nd«l  toon  »t.  I«,l  in  til  ^^'   .     "»*-«-d«r» 

u-n^  ni.?:r,j.°;;.ts:.u'ttr"'^"-— 

her  face.    The  eye. 1^1™  ^  !     ^^^1^  P~""«  '"t- 

«  Wicked  ?    V,..  »K-  .   .        "*^  ""•*  •  *•>  ng." 
nicKed  f     Yru  think  it  would  be  wicked  ?" 

help-.     A^dlw^ted'^orhetlTthl^'*'^'" 

-,^rt;;r.--j-d-ds^ 

I  help  you  ?"  •       '"  *h«t  way  can 

^  aTci':;re\t  ir"  ""^^  •"""'-'•  •>" 

*a.  to  tell  Mr  B»ZI^'  •  ''  "^^  thoughtful.  « It 
and  in  yL'^^wnX'!:;^^  f  w"  VS  "  -^' 
We  d«ai  be  in  Gl«Jw  ^e  d.v  ft  f"^  '"^  '»*»'*• 
-you  could  not  r^i,  for ^f-*^'  *°-'"'"™''-  »"*  ' 
•Oh,  never— never— nevei ' " 

.pinT^l  X"  i7L«f  r.H''""'"'-  "-'^  •^  the  littl. 
-ieher.to„th"e^.^l«tertrthi^S  ''--'• 


ll 
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*•  I  ought  MYtt  to  h«v»  ipok)*!)  of  thin  maltw,"  »b« 
■aid.  "  I'm  «oiTy  I've  »ii^  you  ••''•  '*''*•  '*•"'  *"*•  '"'' 
•  little.  I'm  Idling  down  to  the  ofllce  to  amng*  about 
to-m«)rrow  imtniing." 

«  But,  Huth " 

"Yoif" 

"I  couldnt  do  turh  a  thing,  though  I  love  you  dewly. 
But  I  feel  that  you  did  not  mean  it.  Yim  m«  already 
how  df«ad^d  the  idea  wan-don  I  yoti  f"  And  Mi» 
(■mickihank»  pleaded  with  her  friend. 

Huth  ll»tcncd  without  Impatience  or  »how  of  feelii.R 
until  the  Ut  of  the  argument*,  rtrong  or  feeble,  had  been 

ipoicen.  u       •! 

«  You  would  protect  me  from  my«clf,  but  you  haven  t 
Mid  anything  to  help  me.  Why  riu.uW  it  be  necc-aiy  for 
a  man  to  love,  or  to  pretend  to  lovu,  a  woman  before  that 
wonuu)  dare  rai«c  a  finger  to  help  him  in  dirtrei.  ?  You 
don't  awiwer  that,  except  by  calling  the  idea  unnaturd- 
whcn  you  really  mean  unconventional  or  improper.  But 
whether  you  are  right  or  wrong,  Mary,  I  '-her  voice 
shook—"  I  caimot  go  on  a.  I  am  doing.  I  cannot— oh, 
I'm  not  ^  and  lainHy  and  Chrii.tian-«pirited— but  in 
this  case  I  cannot  pas.  by  on  the  other  side.  I  can  bear 
Imving  nothing  to  look  forward  to  in  my  life,  but  I  roust 
have  something  to  look  back  upon.  If  I  can  look  back 
and  see  Dick  clear  of  ruin  and  free  from  care,  I  shall  be  s 
gUd  old  woman.  And  all  I  can  do  now  is  to  let  him 
know— in  some  way,  I  don't  yet  sec  how— that  I— I  have 


changed  my  mind.    That  is  all  I  cmi 


do. 


And  I  am 


griing 


to  Jo  it.     And  he  can  decide.' 

outstretched  in  quivering 


Miss  Cruickshanks'  hands 


protest,  but  Huth,  with  her  head  held  high,  opened  the 
door  and  passed  into  the  parlour. 


'I  ' 


XIX 

Lbni  ihm  thirty..!,  houn.  Uter  the*  wm,  |„  ni. 

top,  «  J«  ,xp,^|  (t,  but   B„,^   ,       h.T  &  wUK 

»«n«rtu  being  limited  to  uich  matten  u  »K.i,  -.        . 
ScatUml.  the  wither,  the  n^JZZZ^^^'^^ 

^"/^'"b.TtL'r^^L''"*^'^"'-'^  ^^ 

iiBBiy  to  Do  Miothcd  by  nhaliiiur  the  C(nivena(in«.l  ~tti 
nounJKid  .  «cret  hope  that,  after  .11  the  ^IJmJ^ 

Ji«^Cruick*a„b  «ia  nothing  „„til  they  we«  i„  the 
"  Ruth,  aren't  you  afraid  ?  " 
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-Y»,"M<«M«wlB««tb  .Imply.    Bh.  «n«hrf  wkW  th« 
QtWi  Rianct' 

»  Bdiw  •fr«W  ilownt  *»»«  th«  po.iHoi>. 

"Yju  Me  »lill  »»"'  «•"  «'"''«  •>»'  y""  '•*'  "*  '" 

rbP'  Miid  Mi«  Crulcliiaiimli.,  nftw  »  I»«»»- 

•  Oh,  ws  though  I  hnvenl  .|uite  .Iw"!'!"!  yirt  how  It  U 
to  b*  doM.  It'.  dllUcult.  «i»  «lu-n*t  wwt  to  hurt  or 
oAmL    But  It  U  goinff  to  h>  doni»-«mi»how.- 

"  MuiA  It  be  don.  to^y  r 

» It  dioul  haw  bwn  dmw  long  ago— four  month,  ago. 
Think  what       ha.  bwm  .ulTering  all  that  linn-." 

"  PHbap.  you  -saggrratc  Mmv  ihing-s  my  dear.  Many 
„«,,  and  good  men  too.  pa-  through  the  Mnie  ord.^al. 

Hath  went  o^er  to  the  wiwlow  which  looked  down  on 

the  rtation.  ..      ,    . ,, 

<•  It  U  twenty  minute,  to  ten,  Mary,  Ae  mnarked, 
not  coWly,  but  In  the  tone  of  on.  who  wlU  «iy  no  more  on 

'  "'?rither  w-lt.  If  you  don-,  mind."  ««  Mta  OrulO.- 
Aank..  with  a  ^wver.     And  then,  ere  the  other  coul. 
«,ly,  Ae  cried :  -  Buth.  HI  do  anything  you  aJi  me.  if 
oidv Vull  promi".  not  to  run  away  afterward.. 

« Mary,  you  an  good.'  Ruth  turned  away  from  the 
window.  "  But  1 1  (wld  not  promlMS  'hat."  .  ,  , 
"Then  I  couW  luver.  never  be  a  p.  rty  to  «ich  a  i*  ■ad- 
fbl  «heme.  Why.  looking  at  it  firom  the  very  kin.^  ■  ■• 
point  of  view,  it',  ntterly  di.hone.t.  Oh.  but  you  couKIn  t 
do  It,  my  dear.  Vuu  couldnt  go  thrcigh  a  mamagc  «rf 
then  diJionour  the  .nan  you  had  proml-d  to  honour.  H 
!3.t  kill  .  ««»il>ve  ma...    I  UU  you.  you  couldnt  do 

\uth  «t  down  by  the  drei«ng-Uble  and  W  her  h««l 
on  her  h«.d.  "  Dirfionert  I  DiAonour!"  The  wori. 
beat  in  her  Inain. 
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Huth.^rit  .M  m»W  .<«,  ,h.  ^Uk,Ay  «dbrf 

Huli'V'^J  '"'  'L"^  ^r  ,•  ''»"""•—  »-"'  Motion. 
«^Ud  f  -  "^    ^  y»"  «*"•»•  tut  your  h.lp  wouU  bJ 

Hulh  imd.  M   impatient  movp„Mmt    "Oh,  Ihm  I. 
the  money  iUeJf.  but-«h.  if.  mU  towpuT^ 

IT.     1  rt!^  '•i"  «^"^  ""^  »«•"«' »» could 

for  .wh     h.  Md  I_„a,  DO,  It',  no  lue  going  on.    If,  dj 


"  All  over  f  " 

"  V«*    I  give  in.    I'm   b..ten.     You've  be.t«.  me, 

hS;    Ir  *^'/""  ""*"•    '  '^'^  •>«'?  Wm  without 
hurtum  Wm     And  «,  if.  «,,  „ver.  ^  th^-,  „„H.ingT 

RuU,  got  up  .bruptljr  «.d  begiu,  to  p«,  ,h.  floor,  ^f] 

«d  m^e  e  erythmg  right.     But  r.„  »  poor  ,ill7w„m.„, 
«i  «M  only  huinihate  „.y«lf.  making^rL  plan,  that 

uuiuua  me,  nor  u  it  bx,  not  caring  for  me.     If  §  my 


•■'' 
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utter  helpIeHnesa — having  all  he  needs,  yet  not  being 
able  to  give  it.  .  .  .  Mary,  do  you  think  that  money  of 

bther'a  can  have  a  cume  on  it  ?    Becaune ^" 

«  Don't,  dear  Ruth,  think  of  such " 

"  Because,  first  of  all,  it  gave  father  no  happiness,  it 
was  hidden  away  all  the  time  that  I  might  have  enjoyed 
some  of  it ;  and  then  it  made  Aunt  Bertha  hate  me — oh, 
I  know  now  that  that  is  true ;  and  then  it  tempted  Dick, 
when  he  had  been  driven  too  hard,  and  cheated  me ;  and 
now " 

«  Could  you  not  help  Dick  as  a  friend  ?"  Miss  Cruick- 
shanks  put  in  rather  weakly. 

«  As  a  friend ! "  Ruth  paused  in  her  walk.  "  Do  you 
think  he  would  take  it  in  that  way  ?  Oh,  you  are  wrong, 
I  say,  you  are  wrong  to  think  that  of  Dick  !  It  is  true 
that  he  wanted  my  money  once,  but  he  was  going  to  give 
me  all  he  was  and  had  in.  exchange.  And  you— you 
taught  me  months  ago  that  a  woman  must  not  oiFer 
money  to  a  man!"    She  resumed  her  restless  pacing. 

«'  Forgive  me,  my  friend.  Tm  just  groping  in  search  of 
comfort  for  you.  .  .  .  But  you  must  not  feel  that  your 
money  is  curaed  or  anything  like  that.  You  have  done 
much  i?ood  with  it,  you  will  yet  do  more.  In  years  to 
come '" 

"Good!  Churches,  hospitals,  the  poor !  .  .  .  Oh,  Mary, 
do  you  imagine  I  care  now  whether  churches  fall  in  ruins 
and  the  poor  starve  ?  Let  them  have  the  money  ;  but  I 
can't  think  of  them,  I  can't  pray  for  them.  .  .  .  Now, 
please  leave  me  alone  for  a  little  while." 

Her  friend  hesitated. 

"Please!" 

A  moment  latei-  Ruth  was  alone.  Returning  to  the 
window,  she  leant  against  the  shutter,  her  eyes  on  the 
distant  signals  and  the  grey  sky  beyond  them.  Gradually 
her  passion  failed.    She  b^gan  to  tell  herself  that  she  was 
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a  fool ;  that  the  had  been  mad  that  niirht  in  P«ri. .  *i,  i 
^e  h«l  humbled  her^If  befo^  Mil  Si    j! 

aeserted  another  woman  for  the  aake  nf  f*  .  *x.  1  T^ 
would  ca.t  hi.  memory  out  ofher  life  and  filn  *! 

woric  »n  »>o  i..  *i,  1 J  ,  ■""  "™  "ome  real 

riii  i"t  J'  *°''l'  ""^  "■"*  ^"^  '^""Id  h-lpher 
to  win  against  her  weakness     Yet,  when  «t  !.■♦  k     • 

"Dick,  Dick!    Ifyou  had  only  cared  a  little  I- 

tW^  vl       :  ""^K^  ^^'  ^'''  teUing  the  mirror 

the    D"blif^™        *"•    "'^"'^   *^   *'«»^-«"^   "lone  « 

w!:tch'2l'"""«-""'"'  "    «=■-*-  °f  «-iety  and 

"There's  a  train  at  12.5,  Mary,"  she  said.     "We'll 

.W  it."  "°  ^"^^-    ^°'»«'  "«1  -e'U  »ee 

«  Oh,  I  couldn't,  my  dear,"  protested  the  little  soinster 

domg  her  best  not  to  sniff.     "Besides  I  ..t.  fll      '^  .u    ' 

you  did."  iMsmes,  1  ate  far  more  than 

wliiZlif  *'?,*^™'    ^^'   y""  ""''t  «^"»  that. 
*ve  u  have  it  quietly  up-stairs  " 

a  ghlTmt^  'r'^'\J''"  Cruickshanks'  smile  was 

to  tlTve^  T^"??  '^"*,'^  "^^  '  «^  *«  wanted  also 
to  talk  veiy  cheerfully,  only  she  couldn't  help  gulping 

1  inf  aU^of  htLTto^b^Ted'^^  ''"'^  throuKt^ 

faces  by  til^Tay  "P"'*"""'  '"'''''"g  ^^^ange 

"T  think  I  ought  to  let  Sophy  know  we  are  home," 
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Ruth  obwrved  when  the  tea  had  been  poured  out.  "  If 
you  don't  mind,  Mary,  FU  aend  her  a  line  now.'' 

"  D — d — do,"  amented  poor  Mary,  utill  on  the  verge  of 
breaking  down,  which  had  been  evident  enough  to  her 
friend. 

So  Ruth  wrote  a  note  to  Sophy,  while  the  other  drank 
tea,  not  unmixed  with  tears,  until  revived  sufficiently  to 
utter  a  fairly  steady  sentence  regarding  the  weather,  and, 
encouraged  by  that  success,  to  put  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  1S.5  train  was  a  slow  or  a  fast  one. 

They  reached  Fairport  in  a  drizzling  mist,  but  even 
that  seemed  good  to  Ruth,  and  her  feeling  of  awkwardness 
wore  off  under  the  kindly  greetings  of  the  pier-master  and 
a  few  of  the  villagers.  Truly  the  folk  had  discussed  the 
broken  engagement  till  nought  was  left  to  say  that  had 
not  been  said  a  hundred  times ;  but  they  had  missed  Ruth, 
and  there  '  as  no  doubt  about  their  welcome.  She  entered 
her  home  with  a  warm  heart. 

Later  on  Miss  Cruickshanks,  sinking  into  her  favourite 
chair  by  the  window  in  the  library  and  gazing  upon  the 
grey  loch  and  veiled  hills,  exclaimed :  "  A  fig  for  the 
Sunny  South,  Ruth  1     Give  me  this !  " 

"  Yes ;  it's  good  to  be  home,  isn't  it  ?  "  Ruth  responded 
bravely.  "  But  I  think  we  might  find  it  more  comfortable 
down-stairs,"  she  continued  hurriedly.  "  Will  you  come, 
Mary  i "  And  she  held  open  the  door  through  which  peace 
had  passed  from  her  life  that  day  in  September.  When 
Miss  Cruickshanks  had  stepped  out,  Ruth  hesitated,  her 
eyes  on  the  carpet,  and  murmured :  "  Don't  wait.  I'll 
follow  you  presently." 

Ruth  closed  the  door  softly  and  looked  about  her. 
Nothing  in  the  room  had  been  changed,  nothing  had  been 
added  or  taken  away.  It  was  her  room  still.  Yet  more 
than  hers  it  was  Dick's. 

She  went  over  to  the  writing-table  and  opened  the 
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ner^     She  wiped  her  eyeis  calling  heraelf  silly. 

tortuff  ?^  Cru.ck.hank»  made  a  fointic  attempt 

to  rtuff  a  newspaper  behind  the  cushion  of  the  chair  on 

-he let  T  r?i"^*  "^  *'"'*•  ^'^'^  -  «-hed  In  enl^ 
hoLt?  cf     """"''^  ""•  "P*'"^  «ncemi„rtS 

po»es«d  heiilf  of  The  Zper^ut  Ih  T"'"*'-  ""**• 
her  companion  had  r;^^^'^!?  k  "^'  °P""  '*  ""*" 
the  meetiT    .f  tlT     !i^'     P™  *^  "^  ">  account  of 

J'hir^r'^  '^"-  -"^  ''^^-^^^  the„:''bu;tally 

"  My  DEAB  Dies, 

there  is "ilTv  "^."^  ^°"''  *'*"'''"'  ""'^  ^^"^  I  belie  e 

TL  T        f^'P  ^^"^^  ""  ^  """  '^it'ng  to  you  about 
It,  and  I  want  you  to  think  of  me  now  a.,  I  frilT      . 

Tu  not  DTck^lT"     yr  ""'*  **'•"''  °^  '•^^  fi-^t'  ""^t 
fed  sM^T^   tl,     7?u  ^ir  '""''^  '''^"t  business,  but  I 
leei  sure  that,  though  the  blow  has  fallen   it  io  nnt  t 
late  for  you  to  i^ver  from  it.     Now  ulkyl  L7L    . 
«y  suggestion  from  a  friendly,  businef  i^oJl:; 


?''wm,i 


I 
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And  my  niggertion  ii  that  you  trJte  aomethiiig  which  is  of 
no  particular  uw  to  me.  Take  whatever  you  need,  pleaie, 
and  give  it  back  when  you  can.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be 
long  till  that  comei  to  pam.  You  have  had  no  chaiice  mi 
fcr ;  I  undemtand  that  very  well  And  now,  Dick,  I  have 
only  to  «ay  that  I  am  asking  Mr.  Williams,  my  lawyer, 
to  go  to  aee  you  at  once.  You  mu»t  tell  him  whatever  you 
require — be  nue  to  take  enough — he  has  received  full 
instructions  to  do  whatever  you  desire.  So  I  hope  you 
will  do  this  wise  and  kind  thing  for  your  mother  <  sake — 
I  know  you  would  not  do  it  for  your  cwn— and  also  for 
the  sake  of 

"  Your  friend, 

"  Ruth  Lnmox." 

In  the  morning,  having  left  a  note  for  Miss  Cruick- 
shanks  who  was  still  asleep.  Roth  went  to  town  by  the 
early  steamer.  She  wanted  to  make  sure  that  there  should 
be  no  legal  dekys  and  L^ifficulties  for  Dick.  She  had  had 
to  force  Mr.  Williams  ere  this. 


XX 

*i."^*w'^,'?*  "'"**  ^  "*  yU'"  he  WM  Mvimt.  "that  I 
bought  rd  look  you  up  he,.  „„  the  chance  o^Lingyl' 

I^IZ  ."^^  *°^*y-     ^'''•^^  «>««  *«  •  matte; 

you.    UuL  how  areyoup'' 

have°ien"!!'),'?!V"?''*'u"^>  y°"-  '^^  '''Bal  festivities 
m^ti^At  rt}""'  ">««  ha,  been  a  lull  «nce  the 
meeting  of  the  day  before  yegterday,  which,  by  the  wav 
might  be  r^ed  as  a  .ort  of  centiar,  cSbStion  B^ 
you  know,  Mark,  that  th.  business  i^r  waHLly  a 
hundred  years  o  d.    I  discovered  tJ.«t  A«     "^^^^y  " 

books  tiir^^e  to  ijrtLfo^/d^"'  r^dt 

he  wZTht  p  «««»»t«nts  remarked,  and  I  d««  say 

to  aill  Mark,"  Dick  continued,  less  bitterly.    « It  i,  kind 

and  Florence  the  other  evening,  when  I  was  here  J.,te. 
T^ey  app^ated  t,  I  can  tell  you.  Naturally  they  d^^H 
Sd  illL'TP     """"u^  *"  *^^  ^""^^  •>"*  °f  the  few 

ive  meant  to  look  you  up  at  the  lab  for  months,  but 
somehow— well,  I  haven't      How  ^    *i,-  """""is,  out 

old  place  ?"  *^'°«'  8°  °°  '"  the 

scilS"r'"--  ^''?  «°'"8  *°  ^"^  "  »«*  I'h  built,  so 
«nence  as  beginning  to  look  up  at  '«,t.    Science  in  GWow 

203  ° 


lilt 


;v  t 
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ha»  been  fed  on  icnpi  for  a  long  time  now,  but  people 
are  at  laiit  beginning  to  aec  that  nhe  deitcrvcii  /  .neroiu 
diet.  I  v/M  going  to  auk  you  how  h>ng  you  expect  to 
remain  here?" 

"  Goodnen  knows  I  There's  Uttle  to  be  done,  but  I  muit 
be  at  hand  to  answer  questions.  The  grand  inquisitor  i* 
always  dropping  in.  You  might  think  from  his  questions 
that  he  was  an  ignorant  fool,  yet  he's  quite  the  reverse. 
He's  a  terror  with  figures.  Still,  Td  like  to  see  him  in  a 
manufacturing  business  with  barely  sufficient  capital.  But, 
poor  soul,  his  eldest  son  died  yesterday— saw  it  in  the 
papers  this  morning.     It's  a  nice  world." 

"  Fm  sorry  you're  having  such  a  ghastly  time  of  it,"  said 
Renfrew.     «  You  don't  deserve " 

"  But  I'm  afraid  I  do.  It's  quite  natural  that  every  one 
concerned  should  be  down  on  me  for  carrying  on  so 
long " 

"Do  men,  as  a  rule,  let  go  before  they  can  help  it?" 
put  in  Mark. 

"Probably  not.  But  th.  oiggest  part  of  my  crime  lay 
in  keeping  those  at  home  in  ignorance,  so  that  they  went 
on  spending  other  people's  money." 

"  You  couldn't  help  hoping." 

«  Hope  was  no  doubt  included  in  the  three  years'  night- 
mare. It  isn't  much  excuse  now  that  I  was  afraid  it  would 
be  too  much  for  my  mother.  Even  after  I  told  her  I  kept 
on  for  a  little  longer,  as  you  know.  Why  ?  Oh,  I  don't 
know ;  I  can't  teU  you.  Perhaps  I  was  allowed  to  keep  on. 
The  fact  that  I  was  no  longer  engaged  to  an  heiress  took 
a  while  to  leak  out  in  interested  quarters,  I  suppose.  At 
any  rate,  nearly  everybody  fell  on  me  at  once.  No  wonder 
they  were,  and  are,  annoyed.  At  the  meeting  I  couldn't 
quite  make  out  whether  they  considered  me  a  swindler  or 
merely  an  idiot." 
"Look  here,  Dick,  you  must  not  feel  that  way  about 
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rugi 


ive  you  jiut  8  few  yean  to 


>  tbeiie 


on  youmiclo. 


„     -J  —  j_.  _  „„  jron  lo  prove  to  tl 

«u«,"  continued  Mark.    "  You're  nL^r^K         *"*  ^^ 

"  It',  killing  her." 
"  Oh  no  I" 

do  something  in  the  meantime-he's  mIH„„  ; 

and  1  can't  tell  you  what  go^^™  ll  L  ^rT" 

gotforh„.ba„d..  Butit'frtjt'"ujfth:^''„j;i:^t';: 

—if«  the  whole  wretched  .fliir"  """nower  teeie 

"rftS,°i'S'"^'MT'"^ •'""••"  -"■■'  "■  ««Hl 

;;^lj;ii:sa-hL£-^f- 

my  busmen  career  so  far,  it  is  no  doubt  a  chariteWe  ofef 

He  didnt  suggest  giving  you  a  decent  screw  and 
Uowing  you  to  helo  vo.ir  mother?" 


'  That  would  have  been 


generosity— not  charity.     My 
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uncle  believM  in  Um  Utter  only.  Mark ! "  Dick  broke  out 
■uddenly,  "I  wiih  to  Ood  there  wa*  another  way.  My 
uncle  wa*  abominable  to  my  mother,  hii  liater.  She  feeU 
it  drcadftilly.  Td  do  anything  to  make  it  unneocMary  for 
her  to  touch  hit  money.  But  what  can  I  do  ?  I'm  dii- 
cndited." 

"  Tm  »orry  your  mother  ahould  iufTer  in  that  way,"  Mark 
•aid  nympathi'tically.  "  I  (uppow  it'it  true  that  the  queii- 
tion  of  money  often  bring*  out  the  wont  kind  of  family 
feeling.  However,  we  can't  help  that.  Some  day  you  will 
pay  back  your  uncle  aliio,  though  I  muiit  My  I'd  be  inclined 
to  add  intemt  in  kicks.  Men  like  that,  who  give  you 
bread  after  putting  a  itone  iniiide  it,  may  get  into  Heaven 
lafe  enough,  but  aurely  they  deaerve  to  be  given  crowna 
that  don't  fit  Well,  Dick,  let  me  say  what  I  came  to  lay. 
Yesterday  I  got  word  that  I  wan  chosen  for  the  new 
lectureship  that  i«  to  start  next  October ^" 

Dick  stretched  out  his  hand. 

"  Yes ;  it's  fairly  good  luck,"  said  Mark,  reddening  as 
he  took  it.  "  By  the  way,"  he  went  on,  "  it's  only  during 
the  past  year  that  you  have  neglected  your  chemistry 
entirely,  isn't  it  ?    You  had  a  lab  of  your  own  here." 

"  I  couldn't  keep  it  up.  Haven't  opened  the  door  of  it 
for  a  twelvemonth,  Tm  sure.     Why  ?" 

"  Then  you  can't  be  very  rusty.  How  do  you  feel  about 
taking  my  present  crib  when  I  leave  it  ?  It  iitn't  fat,  as 
you  know,  but  not  quite  so  lean  as  your  respected  uncle's 
office.  Now  don't  try  to  tell  me  you're  not  fit !  I  know 
better,  and  so  docs  the  chief  who  loved  you  like  a  son  in 
the  old  days.  You're  worth  two  of  me  at  teaching 
practical." 

Dick  sat  up.  "  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  chief 
would  have  me  now  ?" 

"  Never  knew  him  to  be  untruthful.  He  said  so  this 
morning.     Like  yourself,  he  cursed  the  day  you  went  to 
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X"*My^.:^rI^' '  """  ^  "^^y  "^  •'  "••  old 
pmw.     my  mwarch  hiu  never  gone  on  well  iiinoK  I  lo.» 

proc««e._but  «lr-pr«erv.tion,  you  know!_but  I  cm't 
»^l  mine  perfect     Who  know,  but  th.t  you  «n  .u^Iv 

^JjTt!"^^'  We-11  h.ve  the  quL  ,^„."TJ: 
ST^TiJ^  ,  *""  '  ^y  "**  ■'»"»  you.  old  «t»n.  it  will 
be  rubbed  cle«,  off  by  .utumn.  And  I  believTT'J  „«! 
po..ng.rtep  in  the  right  di«ction-^  .ten  bLk  to'u^ 
work  you  ere  for.  the  work  you  ^  nu^^f^L^^ 
that  w,l  «,*,  you  before  you  ,„  m  old  «  I  .„.     (^  * 

SoM5'"*"''rr?""y''"'"^"*-  Con.e«,dST.I 
?^  i'^ST'  ^J"V  *"  ••*"="  ''««'»  fo'  evermore.- 
And^Renfrew.  noting  hi.  friend',  .verted  t^,  went  on 

M:^^.1Lrt:t^-     "Vouup^t.  fellow. 

to  think  .bout  it.  But  you  mu.t  come  Wk  " 
yJir'S::;;^"'  ^''^  '•'"'"'  '^'"'  '"■»  "P-*'  *°  •*''P  into 
"Oh,  well,  we  c«n't  ple,«.  everybody.  He  h«l  .  „«, 
only  th.,  ycr,  «,  he  needn't  break  hi.  hcrt.  You'U  find 
h>m  .  red  good  ch.p-^d  you'll  «,on  let  him  h.ve^. 
.hoe..  You  won't  stick  in  the  mud  M  I  did." 
Dick  thought  for  a  minute. 

"I       ''I  could  say 'yes 'right  off."  he  Mid.     "But  it', 
a  long  t.me  tiU  October.     I  must  get  «,mething  to  do  1 
once.     In.  practically  pennile^..     And  if  I  take  my  uncle's 
offer  and  leave  at  the  end  of  nix  month,  or  »,  he  may 
umke  It  UMtier  thwi  ever  for  my  mother  "         ^    ^  ""^^ 
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"  Duh  jrour  unci*  I "  Mark  gat  up,  Mnacliing  hU  Ug 
(UU  together  to  rmphaidw  hi*  mmu^ii.  «  M«>  hen,  Dick  I 
You've  got  •  Aiture,  mm!  il'a  not  going  to  br  tpoilcd  by 
pritie,  |N«judire,  nomeiMe,  or  inwiwibilitjr  to  pUin  muon. 
What  the  devil',  the  gomi  of  ua,  if  we  oui't  lemi  ewh  other 
■  hMMl  now  ami  then  t  Do  you  put  the  price  of  your 
ftiture  At  •  few  miaenble  quid*  f  Face  it,  man,  and  you1l 
■ee  which  i*  the  brat  thing  to  do  now  I  Why,  therv'ii  only 
one  thing  you  have  any  right  to  do!  You  must  let  me  Me 
you  through  the  next  sis  months  Didi." 

"  Mark,  I  can't." 

"  You  muit.  Tm  not  going  to  be  done  out  of  your 
help.  And,  I  nay,  won't  it  pleaw  your  mother  a  little  t 
You  can  pile  it  on  about  the  chief  and  all  the  wnate 
falling  on  their  kncca,  begging  you  to  take  the  job— to 
omne  back  to  the  old  place  and  become  famou*.  Think 
over  it  for  a  day  or  twi>— but  think  in  the  right  way.  .  .  . 
Now  I  mwt  get  away  from  thin  benighted  part  of  the  city. 
I  know  it  better  after  busineu  hour*.  When  you  an  rich 
you  mu«t  aubwribL  to  our  fUnds.  Fred  Lyon  hai  joined 
u*,  did  I  tell  you  ?  He's  aplcndid,  but  Fm  aliraid  it'«  too 
much  for  audi  a  aenaitive  creature  aa  he  ia.  He  ahirka 
nothing,  no,  not  the  very  beaatlieat  thinga ;  but  he  goea 
home  like  a  ghost ;  and  Fve  acen  hii  eyea — well,  that'll 
none  of  my  btuineaa.     Sec  ycu  noon,  Dick." 

"Til  come  down-ataini  with  you,"  aaid  Dick,  riaing. 
"  You've  done  a  lot  for  me  th..  loming,"  he  added  in  the 
duak  of  the  atuirway.  "  I— I'll  think  over  it.  I  auppoae 
you  are  going  to  the  wedding  wxt  week." 

"  Can't  possibly."  Mark  spoke  shortly,  but  laughed  the 
next  moment.  "I  had  a  good  thing  to  tell  you"— he 
looked  at  his  watdi — "but  no,  it  must  keep." 

As  he  went  out  the  postman  entered.  The  postman 
had  only  one  letter  to  deliver.  Dick  took  it,  and  ran 
up-atairs  to  the  private  room. 
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of  Ji^'l.'^-T""  'T'.'""^  l*-tm«,.,t  th.  otb.T  en.1 

bo  WMly  to  do  •„yth.„K  for  ,„..  ?    'IV-i*  i.  «,„a.thinir  vou 

the  li     c  hut  .„  the  U.nni.-Kn.u«l  b^hiwl  tho  U,nL,«m^ 
oLo  will  be  ibun  to  ttspUin.  ^^ 

"Youm  truly, 

"Sopiiv  Lvo»." 

thLHJ  r^."  ''^""  ".''•^  •''"  "'c.pp«.r«co  of  after. 
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Rtrm  wu  in  h«r  lawypr'i  offliv  Man  her  lawyer.  Mmi 
«u  iiwam  that  he  wldoni  csme  tu  liusineM  until  tvn 
o'clockt  but  iha  mu  anxioiu  to  ><«  him  Mum  he  had 
time  to  make  any  engadcment*  for  the  day. 

**  Thi*  room  i*  coki,"  the  naid  to  a  jimlor  ricrk,  a  nvw 
baml,  who  would  have  unhvrcd  her  into  x\ie  client*'  wait- 
ing>room.    '*  May  I  not  nit  in  Mr.  Williamn'  mom  t" 

"  Surely,  Mim  licnmix,"  exclaimed  thi-  chief  clerk,  hurry- 
ing forward  with  a  beaming  imiile.  "  IVay  iitcp  in."  An 
he  opened  the  door  for  her  the  beaming  amile  became  an 
awfy  acowl  for  the  lucklcm  junior,  who  retired  in  confiwion 
to  bin  deiik,  there  to  be  'nformed  by  a  brutlH-r  junior  that 
he  had  "jolly  well  put  hi*  foot  in  it  thi*  time  with  the 
old  man'*  ooAe«t  client." 

"  Thought  *he  wa*  too  good-looking  to  be  rich,"  retortcil 
the  novice,  aulkily. 

"  Judge  not  by  mug*,  dear  boy.  But  I  grant  you  *hv 
i*  good-looking,  yea,  and  handM>mc  ;  ami  idle'*  jolly  nice, 
when  you  get  to  know  her,"  declared  the  acnior  junior 
who  had  once  handed  Ruth  her  umbrella.  "  Hark  to  old 
Soapy'*  cackle  in  there  !  "  he  continued.  "  He'll  be  rubbing 
hi*  hand*  and  grinning  like  a  tooth-paate  advertiaement. 
He'*  a  great  lady'*  man,  but  I  waa  once  told  hi*  wife 
beat*  him.  That'*  enough  to  make  a  man  gay.  By 
George,  yea !  Hear  him  atirring  up  the  Are,  m  much 
a*  to  aay  '  bang  cxpenNC  I '  He'll  be  wanting  you  to  put 
more  coal*  on,  aeeing  Peter'a  out.  Yes  ;  there'*  the  bell. 
It's  your  job^  dear  ba^.  {>h,  lucky  swine,  how  I  wish 
aio 
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"•*•*•  wine  I    BiiJ.  aU.    I  ««.^4 

"-  •  right «.«,  i.ri:tt!!!!y  ""•"•  ••-  •"' » -^ 

with.  I  tru.t  f     But  you  ^'':^  '°  "*  r-    '"  """•"' 
mi«i.t  be.  *.um„|  tW  Mr    wl^iu.*^  T"  ^^  """'•  " 

not  y«t  d„„„..l  hi.  oZ  ^Tr        •"'  ""'■^""'  K'""-*  "»d 

"Now,"  he  iwi,l,  «Mi,n„  himnclf  "  if  „„.,       n 
tnv  for  ono  moment.  ,vh!l.»  I     i  ^^  *'"  "«•"«« 

o'clock  to-day  f"       ""^  ""P""^' ^Sagcment  for  twelve 
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plan,  by  providing  him  with  an  excuse  when  he  came  to 
understand  the  service  required  of  him. 

Naturally  enough,  having  heard  her  request,  he  de- 
murred. A  large  uum  of  money  was  involved  and,  to 
put  it  mildly,  such  a  proceeding  would  be  most  unusual. 
Had  Miss  Lennox  given  the  matter  sufficient  deliberation  ? 
There  was  such  a  thing  as  allowing  one's  generous  instincts 
to  overcome  one's  better  judgment.  He  ftlt  it  to  be  his 
friendly,  no  less  than  his  professional,  duty  to  warn  his 
old  friend's  daughter  and  his  client  against  doing  anything 
rash.  She  had  alriady  made  considerable  inroads  on  her 
capital,  and  now  proposed  to  reduce  it  by  many  thousands 
of  pounds.  Had  she  realized  that  by  so  doing  she  would 
reduce  her  income  by  many  hundreds  ?  On  his  part  he 
could  not  share  in  her  belief  that  the  money  would  come 
back  to  her,  however  honourable  the  person  to  whom  she 
proposed  to  advance  it.  Lost  money  was  not  so  easily 
regained  in  these  days.  He  begged  Miss  Lennox  to  re- 
consider the  matter. 

To  all  of  which  Miss  Lennox  replied  with  grateful 
thanks  for  his  care  of  her  interests  and  a  repetition  of 
her  original  request. 

"  And  if  you  please,  Mr.  Williams,"  she  added,  "  you 
are  to  ask  no  question,  except  'How  much?'" 

"Dear,  dear!"  he  cried,  helplessly.  "What  a  wilful 
young  lady  you  are,  to  be  sure !    Is  there  nothing  I  can 

»*y'"'  .  ,      ,  ^  u 

"Fm  afraid  I  have  spoiled  your  mornings  work,  she 
said  kindly,  "so  I  will  go  away  now — and  come  back 
about  half-past  one— you  won't  mind  being  a  little  late 
for  lunch,  will  you  ?— to  hear  your  report.  Would  you, 
please,  lunch  with  me  to-day,  Mr.  Williams?" 

"You  are  too  kind,  my  dear  Miss  Lennox,"  he  replied, 
delightedly,  forgetting  for  the  moment  his  unwelcome 
task.    Once  she  had  lunched  at  his  invitation,  and  he 
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had  never  completely  got  over  the  pride  of  it,  not  to  men- 
tion the  satisfaction  of  having  cauwd  quite  a  «!n«tion 
among  his  old  cronies  of  the  profes.,ion  ^vho  lunched  at  the 
«n.e  restaurant.     There  is  an  agr  hI.c:.  ..  little  chaff  on 

fortir*       '^^^  "^  °"*''  '''^'*"°  "  ■'    ^^'^"'  ■*"'*  ""»- 
ShorUy  afterward,  Ruth  found     ,.«:i:   n  Sauchiehall 
Street,  wondering  how  she  could  pass  the  houra  until  half- 
past  one.     She  was  in  no  humour  for  shopping  or  for 
looking  at  shop  windows,  which,  after  all,  is  pretty  much 
the  same  thing,  except  from  the  shopkeeper's  point  of  view 
A  sandwich-man's  board  decided  her  to  visit  the  Art 
CraUenes,  wherein  the  Institute  exhibition  had  been  re- 
cently opened.     As  she  went  westward  a  man  looked  at 
her    then  bowed.     After  a  moment  she  recognized   him 
as  Mr.  Bowman,  the  man  whom   Sophy  was  iroine  to 
marry  m  a  week.     Ruth  shuddered  slightly  and  quickened 

Turning  towards  the  entrance  to  the  Galleries  she  heard 
her  name  spoken,  and,  looking  rrund,  saw  her  cousin,  Fred 
i-yon.     His  outspoken  pleasure  at  the  meeting  touched 

..I'.'r^"'^  '*'*  J''"*  as  good  to  see  you,  Fred,"  she  returned. 
Where  are  you  going?     Have  you  something  to  do  in 
town  ?    I  should  have  thought  you  would  be  at  classes  at 
this  hour. 

"This  is  a  holiday  for  the  Arts  fellows— Candlemas " 
he  explained.  "  I  thought  of  dropping  in  on  the  governor 
and  having  grub  with  him.  But  I've  plenty  of  time. 
Were  you  going  in  to  see  the  pictures?" 

"  Yes.     Will  you  come  too  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  say,  that  is  nice  of  you !     It's  such  an  age  since 

I  saw  you,  Ruth,"  he  went  on  rapidly,  as  they  entered. 

bophy  told  me  you  were  home,  but  I  never  expected 

the  luck  of  seeing  you  ahnost  the  first  day.     You  came 
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home  Rooner  than  you  intended,  didn't  you  it  Nu  worricn, 
I  hope?"  He  regarded  her  anxiously.  "  You're  looking 
tired,  Ruth." 

She  smiled.  "Tm  not  so  tired  ns  poor  Mary.  You 
see,  Fred,  we  moved  about  a  great  deal.  Home  will  put 
us  all  right  in  a  day  or  two.  And  how  about  yourself? 
You  look  as  if  you  were  not  getting  enough  sleep." 

"  Tra  first-rate.  .  .  .  Ruth,  do  you  want  to  start  look- 
ing at  the  pictures  at  once,  or  shall  we  sit  down  for  a 
little  while?" 

"  Let  us  sit  down,  Fred.  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  once 
more." 

"  Oh,  Ruth,"  he  whispered,  "  there's  no  one  like  you." 

Few  people  were  in  the  galleries  at  that  hour,  and  they 
were  earnest  students.  The  room  in  which  the  cousins 
sat  was  almost  deserted. 

"  Tell  me  about  yourself,"  said  Ruth. 

Fred  had  not  much  to  say  of  himself.  He  was  attend- 
ing his  classes  and  preparing  for  the  M.A.  examinations 
in  April.  That  was  all,  except  that  he  spent  a  good  many 
of  his  evenings  with  Mark  Renfrew,  among  poor  people 
on  the  South  side.  Which  reminded  him  that  he  hetd  met 
some  one  who  knew  Ruth — Miss  Fitzroy. 

Ruth  was  interested. 

"  Is  she  back  from  the  election  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes — but  she's  awfully  limp,  poor  soul,"  said  Fred. 
"  She  seems  to  have  had  a  terribly  busy  time,  following 
the  Liberal  johnny  about  and  interrupting  him  with  a 
rattle.  She  is  such  a  good  sort — I  wish  she  wouldn't 
m'"ke  a  goat  of  herself." 

"  But,  Fred,  she  believes  that  what  she  is  doing  is  for 
the  benefit  of  women." 

"  She  does  far  more  for  the  benefit  of  women  over 
yonder  in  a  week  than  she  could  do  at  a  thousand  elec- 
tions.    However,  she's  such  a  jolly  good  woman  that  I'm 
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never  going  to  mention  the  mttle  again.     She  h««  a»ked 

.;  X     °    promised  her  once,  diun't  you  ?" 
thin«  \  '*;•'/"*''•  '"  "  •"*  voice.     There  were  «,  many 
thinp  «he  had  meant  to  do  «ince  a  year  ««,     "^^1 
must  come  to  «»  her  »oon,  and  find  out  Xt  «h!  1„ 
give  me  to  do.  "*" 

" Not  in  politics,  Ruth?" 
^I'm  not  brave  enough  for  politico.     Something  eNe, 

»bu2!l3'"*''  plenty  to  do,"  he  said,  watching  her  face, 

"But  what?' 

"It^  awful  work  »ometimc8.     And  you  help  ^  much 
from   fa,T.rt.     I  don't  want  to  put  you  oft' tl"  Td  t 

.Sd^j  rrhtor""'"  "'"-•'"* '  ^°"'*  ''^"'  ^-" 

wiZ'mile"  '"'"  *'"•''  '-  '"^'^'-^^^  '-^"  »'-  "'q-^ 
He  did  not  answer. 
"  A  superfluous  womitn  ?  " 
"Ruth!" 

She  touched  his  arm  liffhtlv      "TpII  m„  .k„  i  c     t 
and  Uncle  Alick."  ^  "  "'~"'  ^P^^ 

"Father's  just  as    usual-grinding   away  all   day  and 
s.ttmg  up  late  at  night.     He's  pretfy  welL     But  he  lis 

"And  Sophy?" 
tl, "  °u'  i  '"'""^  ''""^  ^P'^y  "»*•     She  seems  quite  well 

d^r  afnf^  .  '  '^^  "'"y  ^^'"'^  ''bout  the  wed- 
a^t^lltf  f  *!■"''  '^"  ^™»  t°  have  forgotten  it 
Jo^'to  I""  '  r^'^  '"^^  ""*■  But,  Ruth,  how  ^K^ 
you  were  to  her-what  a  wonderful  present!    I  sh^ 
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her  how  to  open  a  bank  account  with  it — Fm  atnid  that'* 
the  only  little  thing  I've  been  able  to  help  her  with  for 
the  last  six  niuiitliM.  Do  you  know,  Ruth,  I  fancied  for 
a  while  that  you  and  Sophy  weren't  good  friends,  but " 

"  Perhapa  we  once  had  a  sort  of  diHagrccment,"  aaid 
Ruth,  "but  it  wai  my  fault.  And  I  think  Sophy  haa 
forgotten." 

"  Sophy  womh'.pa  you,  anyway,"  the  boy  said  wamily. 
"  You  are  coming  to  the  wedding  ? " 

Ruth  had  been  prepared  (or  the  question,  the  ugh  she 
would  fain  have  escaped  it. 

"  No."    She  spoke  the  word  gently.     "  I  cannot  come." 

Fred  turned  away  his  face.  He  did  not  understand  all, 
but  he  understood  more  than  enough. 

"  Dear  Fred,"  she  murmured,  after  a  long  silence,  "  I 
am  so  sorrj-  to  hurt  you." 

"  You  hurt  me  ?"  he  answered  almost  roughly.  "  You 
never  hurt  any  one  in  your  life." 

"  Ah,  that  is  not  ao.  .  .  .  But  although  I  cannot  come 
to  the  wedding,  I  want  you  to  come  to  see  me  after  it  is 
over.     Will  you  do  that?" 

He  faced  her  with  troubled,  yet  grateful  eyes.  "  I'll  be 
proud  to  come.  I  wonder  why  you  don't  hate  us  all,"  he 
said  unevenly.  "How  I  wish  I  could  do  so:  ething  for 
you,  Ruth.  Is  there  nothing  at  all  I  could  do  for  you  P 
You  did  so  much  for  us  when  you  stayed  with  us  a  year 
ago — for  the  governor,  for  Sophy,  for  myself.  The  house 
seemed  so  different  when  you  were  there.  Is  there  nothing 
I  could  do  for  you  ?" 

"You  do  a  great  deal  for  me,  Fred,  in  being  such  a 
good  friend." 

"But,  Ruth — I  can't  help  saying  it — you're  not  so 
happy  as  you  were — six  months  ago." 

With  an  effort  she  said,  "  And  what  makes  you  imagine 
that?' 
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"  I  nee  it  in  your  tjen,  bear  it  in  your  voice.  /  nd  oh, 
Ruth,  if  ever  anybody  dewrved  to  be  happy,  it  wa« 
you." 

"  It  is  only  tirednciw." 

"Then  it's  the  tirednem  of  trouble,  not  of  travel,"  aaid 
the  boy,  with  sorrowful  conviction.  "  I  wish  I  could  Uke 
it  instead  of  you  " 

«  You  will  have  plenty  of  troubles  of  your  own,  Fred," 
she  told  him,  afraid  of  hurting  him  by  changing  the 
subject  too  abruptly. 

"  I'd  have  a  big  one  less,  if  you  were  happy  ...  and  "— 
his  voice  dropped,  he  looked  away— "I'd  have  two  big 
tt>ubleB  less,  if  you  and  some  one  else  were  happy." 

It  was  impossible  for  Ruth  to  mistake  his  meaning. 
Her  cheeks  bumcd.     8he  was  silent. 

"I've  offended  you,"  he  said  at  last.  "But  I  didn't 
mean  to  be  impertinent.     Anything  but  that." 

"  I'm  not  offended,"  she  said  quietly,  recovering  herself, 
"  but  you  must  not  speak  like  that  again." 

He  sighed.  "  I  don't  know  why  I  did  it,"  he  said  peni- 
tently, "except  that  it's  hard  to  see  two  friends  unhappy 

through  a  misunderstanding,  and " 

"  There  has  been  no  misunderstanding.  ...  I  think  I 
should  like  to  look  at  some  of  the  pictures." 
She  got  up,  and  he  followed  her,  remarking— 
"  Seems  to  me  that  Mark  was  right  the  other  night, 
when   he   said  we  were   bom   to   give  trouble,  to  make 
trjuble,  and  to  have  trouble." 

There  was  no  one  in  the  room,  avd  she  turned  swiftly 
and  kissed  him. 

"  Now,  Fred,"  she  whispered,  «  don't  you  think  we  might 
help  each  other  by  not  talking  of  our  own  troubles  ?  Tell 
me  somethir  g  of  the  work  you  and  Mr.  Renfrew  do  in  the 
evenmgs.  I  know  a  little  about  Miss  Fitzroy's  work,  but 
only  through  her  letters.     When  you  come  to  see  me 
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at  Fairport,  too,  you  mtut  let  me  do  a  little  for  your 
miasionr 

Fred  ncarcely  heard  her.  Her  voice  wa«  dear  to  the 
boy,  but  the  touch  of  her  lipn  wa«  infinitely  precious.  He 
answered  her  questions  vaguely,  gazing  at  her  profile 
while  she  looked  at  a  picture;  and  when  she  reminded 
him,  about  half-post  twelve,  of  his  father  he  seemed  to 
awaken  from  a  dream. 

"  I  must  stay  here  a  little  longer,"  she  said.  "  I  have 
some  business  to  think  over  before  I  go  to  lunch  with  Mr. 
Williams.  I  wish  I  could  have  gone  with  you.  Perhaps 
you  will  ask  me  another  time  ? " 

He  left  her  regretfully,  but  not  altogether  miserably. 

Ruth  found  another  seat  and,  leaning  back,  began  list- 
lessly to  turn  the  pages  of  her  catalogue,  noticing  here 
and  there  a  title  or  quotation.  'ITie  time  passed  very 
slowly.  Again  and  again  she  examined  her  watch  ;  again 
and  again  she  went  bock  to  the  catalogue.  And  suddenly 
her  eyes  were  arrested  by  her  own  name — "  RUTH."  A 
quotation  in  small  type  waji  beneath  it — 

"  Intreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  t>  return  from  following 
iffter  thee:  for  whither  thou  goent  I  will  g).  .  .  .  Where 
thou  diest  I  will  die.  .  .  .  The  lAtrd  do  ao  to  me,  and  mare 
also,  if  aught  but  death  part  thee  and  me.'" 

The  book  slipped  to  the  floor.  She  rose  and  went 
quickly  from  the  Galleries. 

The  words  were  still  with  her  while  she  waited  in  her 
lawyer's  room.  "  Intreat  me  not  ...  to  return  from 
following  after  thee."  Surely  her  spirit  had  followed  after 
Dick's.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  to  question  the  propriety, 
the  modesty,  of  her  faithfulness.  She  could  not  go  with 
him,  as  he  had  made  her  promise  that  evening,  so  far 
away  now ;  yet  she  had  followed  after  him,  not  as  a  slave 
follows  after  a  master,  but  as  a  mother  may  follow  after 
a  forgetful  son.     "  Intreat  me  not  .  .  .  to  return  from 
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following  after  thee."    Sh«  wm  t«.,.bling  with  impatieuce 
for  the  lawyer  H  return. 

He  arrived  twenty  minute,  before  the  appointed  hour. 

"  Well  ? "  Naid  Huth. 

"Well,"  returned  Mr.  William,  pW«ntly,  «I  have 
followi^  yom-  in«truction«,  and,  having  done  ho,  con  only 
My  that  I  made  the  ac<iuainUncc  of  a  monl  honour- 
able young  man,  who*  misfortune  I  sincenly  deplore. 
You  im«t  not  be  disappointi^  at  the  re»ult  of  my  mi«,ion. 

i  w    ?I  V  '■  •*"'-'*"  ^'-•'•y  be»t,  I  think  I  may  ray." 
"  Would  he  not "  '     ' 

"He  would  not,  nay,  he  could  not.  He  wa«  deeply 
touehed  by  your  wonderful  generosity,  as  he  expressed  it. 
but  he  could  not  accept  of  it.  I  was  not  with  him  five 
minutes,  but  ni  that  time  he  earned  my  rcsijcct." 

Ruth  got  up  and  for  a  brief  space  gazed  out  of  the 
wmdow.     She  turned,  saying 

"Shall  we  go  to  luiuh  now,  Mr.  Williams  ?" 

It  cannot  be  truthfully  stated  that  the  lawyer  enjoyed  the 
unch  as  much  as  he  hml  expected.  For  one  thing,  his  h,.stes.s 
took  him  to  a  restaurant  where  nob«ly  r«-ogniml  him  ;  in 
the  second  place, she allowetl  him  to  make  all  theconversalicn 
mitil  the  coffee  came,  when  she  abruptly  began  to  ..uestion 
hun  on  assets,  liabilities  and  the  manner  of  Mquidating  a 
busmess  It  was  a  disappointed  old  gentleman  that  found 
hin.»elf  back  in  his  office  at  twenty  minutes  past  two 
He  had  had  an  engagement  for  two-thirty,  but  on 
receivmg  the  invitation  to  lunch  had  postponed  it  for  on 
hour. 

"I'm  afraid  I  hurried  you,  Mr.  Williams,"  said  Huth 

as  he  seated  himself  at  his  desk  and  mopped  his  brow. 

Please  forgive   me,   but  I   discovered   I  had  still  sone 

more  business  to  bother  you  with." 

She  got  up  from  the  chair  he  had  pUeed  for  her,  and 
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from  her  pune  took  •  mimII  ncwipaper  cutting.    Ltjring  it 
on  hi»  blotting  pad,  ihc  mid — 

"  Will  jou  tell  me  from  that  how  murh  would  bo 
required  to  pay  everybody  f  I  tried  to  work  it  out,  but 
there  are  aomo  pointi  that  puuled  me — '  a  going  concern,' 
for  instance." 

Mr.  Williami  adjuxted  hit  glane*  with  extreme  nicety, 
and  iniipected  the  cutting.  Hin  fare  fell.  So  «he  was  itill 
thinking  of  the  honourable  young  man'*  affiurs ! 

"  I  fear,"  he  aaid  nlowly,  "  that  we  have  not  lufficicnt 
flgtues  here  to  render  an  answer  to  your  question  powiUe 
in  any  degree  of  precision," 

"  Precision  isn't  necessary." 

"  A  rough — I  think  I  may  say  a  very  rough— estimate  is 
all  that  is  possible." 

"  Please  make  the  estimate,  Mr.  Williams." 

He  took  up  a  pencil  and  made  a  few  jottings  on  a  slip 
of  paper. 

"  From  what  I  have  heard,"  he  remarked,  "  there  is 
little  or  no  hope  of  disposing  of  the  business  itself  as  a 
going  concern — that  is  to  say,  as  it  stands.  And  as  the 
machinery  and  other  items,  the  details  of  which  I  need  not 
trouble  you  with,  are  nearly  all  old,  the  prospects  of  the 
results  of  a  break-up  are  not  encouraging." 

"Then  please  don't  count  anything  for  the  machinery 
and  so  on.  Just  put  down  how  murh  is  owing  and  how 
much  there  is,  for  certain,  to  pay  it  with.  You  need  not 
be  exact." 

"  As  for  good-will " 

"  Never  mind  about  discount,"  said  Ruth. 

"  By  good-will,"  said  Mr.  Williams,  smiling  in  spite  of 
himself,  "  I  mean ^" 

"  All  right.     Vou  shall  tell  me  about  that  again." 

"  There  is  practically  no  good-will  in  this  case.  Gkwd- 
will  is  a  commercial  term  meaning '" 
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"  Yei,  jM.  Tbwik  you  ao  much.  But  pleMc  tcU  me 
now  much  it  would  Ukc  to  pay  everybody  ftUly." 

The  Orff  lawyer  li|{urcd  Irinurely. 

"  Judging  from  the  daU  given  here,  which  may  or  may 
not  bo  reliablB,"  ho  naid  at  lant,  "  I  concluilv  that  the  lum 
of— raiwl,  my  dear  young  lady,  we  caimot  depend  on " 

"ITieiiumof?" 

«  Roughly,  very  roughly,  the  Hum  -jf  Ihiity-two  thounand, 
ibur  hundred  and  twenty  pounds."  He  uttered  the  amount 
with  great  inipreMiivenem. 

"  Tliat  doenn't  include  the  machinery  and  m  on  f " 

"I  have  not  reckoned  doubtful  ameti,  Mim  Lennox. 
Of  coume  there  will  be  the  czpeDwii  of  realisation.  ITie 
figure*  I  have  given  you  are  of  the  roughest." 

"Then  let  uii  call  it  thirty-five  thoumuid." 

"A»  you  please."  Mr.  Williamn  ntrokcd  hi*  chin. 
"  You  arc  doubtlcsii  shocked  at  the  magnitude  of  the  sum. 
I  am  right  in  assuming— am  I  not  ?— that  you  did  not 
realire  its  magnitude  thi«  morning.  I  do  not  wonder  that 
the  young  man  was  overwhelmed  by  your  offer.  But  such 
recklessness !— my  dear  young  lady,  you  must  be  more 
cautious  in  future."  He  regarded  her  with  a  fatherly 
smile  as  he  repeated,  "You  must  nnlly  be  more  cautious 
in  future." 

"  Tm  sure  I  shall,"  said  Ruth,  smiling  also.  «  And  now 
wiU  you  kindly  write  a  letter  to  the  people  who  have 
charge,  offering  them  thirty-five  thousand  pounds  for  the 
—going  concern  ?  You  know  what  I  mean— the  part  that 
won't  be  encouraging  when  it  is  broken  up.  Oh  dear ! 
Tm  getting  muddled  up,  but  you  are  so  clever— you  will 
know  how  to  put  it.  And  of  course  you  won't  mention 
me." 

"  Miss  Lennox,"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  wiping    his 
teow,  " you  are  not  serioi. :     You  cannot  be  serious  !  " 
"  Please  call  your  clerk,  and  dictate  the  letter.    I  should 
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like  to  (iili'li  iho   4.10   train,  iumI  fwrythiiiK  nitut   Ik> 
•etllwl  brfon-  I  l«!i»vc.     Miiy  I  ring  ymir  Ml  ? " 
"  8t«y !    MlM  l4>nnox,  let  me  implore  you  to  raroniiider 

llii».     You  auinot  hitvi-  thought " 

"Oh  yw,  I  have  thought  of  it  for  rather  •  limg  time, 
in  one  w«y  or  uiotber.  But  you,"  ahe  ipokc  plenMiitly, 
"  have  only  bciud  about  it  now." 

Mr.  Willianw  groaned.  Hiii  clinit  hail  given  him 
anxiety  ere  now,  but   never  on  nuch  a  »<aile. 

"  I  cannot  do  it,"  he  aaid  dmpcrately.  "  It  in  altogether 
unbuiiineM-like.  It— it  in  »hccr  madnem.  I  cannot,  nay,  I 
will  not  do  it  I  rcfuw  to  be  a  party  to  the  M|uandering 
of  your  f(..    .ne," 

"  I'll  give  ymi  authority  in  writing."  She  neiaed  a  pen 
and  wribblcd  a  few  linen,  iiigned  them,  and  handed  the 
paper  to  him.     "  There ! " 

"I  cannot  accept  it.  It  iu  .0  great  a  roiponiiibility. 
I  ne%er  heard  of  »uch  a  th, .;,  in  all  my  profnwional 
career." 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  "Come,  Mr. 
William^"  she  mid  itoothingly,  ",rm  perfectly  une,  but  in 
a  dreadful  hurry.  Pleaw  have  the  letter  written  an  quickly 
an  poMible.  I)o  you  remember  telling  me  once  that  a 
lawyer  whh  never  Hurpriiied  at  anything  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  "  His  features  relaxed.  "  Vou  take  advantage  of 
ail  old  man.  No  lawyer  ever  had  such  an  extraordinsxy, 
wilful,  generous,  foolish  client.  But  no !  "—he  was  stern 
again — "  it  cannot  be  done.  Miss  Lennox." 

"  Then,  if  you  please,  I  should  like  a  cheque  for  the 
amount,"  she  said  calmly. 

He  fell  back  in  his  chair.  "  A  cheque  I— for  thirty-five 
thousand  pounds ! " 

"  Please." 

"  But  I  cannot  do  that  in  a  moment.  It  would  mean 
realizing  a  number  of  securities," 
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"  Il-if«  too  Uti 


niuiipy  un 
«  cjiwrtor   to  thnw, 


th« 


"tniriliw," 

The  bunk   hM 

We  inuiit  nut  be  tuo  iuuty,'  he 


"lt'<i  not  quite 
oWiipxl  lu  brforv." 

He  nhook  hia  ImmI 
mumblnl. 

Wmlm^^"  ""  "^"""'  "^  ""^^  "'«  •«"'.  Mr. 

Hi.  hmuU  (UppiJ  feebly  mhI  .ln.pp«|. 
^  Mm  ^rry,   Mr.    Willi«„.,   but    I   aw.'t   wait."  «ld 

on.     He  re«,l  what  .he  h«l  written.  "«"  *""ui 

"  Miwt  I  give  in,  Mi«  Lennox  ? " 
"  You  nm»t,  imiecil.'' 

K  ,^' w!i.*^'"."?'  .'^•f'^hfi.I  expre«.ion  he  gU™,!  .t 
her.     With  «  .,gh.  he  mng  the  bell  „„  hi«  ,lc,k 

..^"*"  "'"t"'""''  **»"'  J  **"''  'lone.?-  .he  «i,l. 
-ZZJ::^'  ■•'""'•    ,""•"'-''«  t>righten«l,httle 

whieh— 1^^^""  ""^  ^  ""»*«rt..cx.rt«in  formnlitie. 
Ruth  iitaniped  her  ftwt, 
"I    won't   ha  cr,! ! 

minute  to  be  wanted." 

To  him«lf  he  «aid,  "She  hn«  o  ten.,K.r, after  all."    To 
her  he  ^Mud  nothing,  having  nothing  to  my. 

"Vm  sorry,"  «hc  murmured,  sitting  down,  for  »he  hod 

suddenly  grown  tired.  ^ 

A  elerk  entered  and  took  down  the  wonU,  which  the  old 

man  spoke  a,  though  he  gru.lge<i  every  syllable. 

^^^  Please  say  you  will  pay  the  money  to-morrow,"  put  in 

A  little  later  the  typed  letter  was  in  her  hands. 
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"It  U  on  th*  Mfc  »i«l«,  m  Ikr  w  Um  crsilitor*  m* 
eoncantMl."  h«  Krinily  rvpliad. 

■*  Wa  muni  have  an  Mwwvr  at  onrv." 

"  My  clear  young  UUy  !  Ihew  are  certain  formal " 

"Atonw." 

8oine  flftMn  mintitn  later  Mr.  WillianM  wan  called  to 
the  ti-lir|ihoni!  to  amwer  an  iiwiuiry  aa  t«  whether  a  letter, 
puqmrtiiiK  to  lie  ■ixiu'il  by  liini  and  jtut  delivenxl  to  |Ih> 
■peaker,  «a«  "  an  infernally  ini|iuilent  Immx."  In  a  voice  of 
utter  miaery  Mr.  Wllliainii  awuml  the  nfieaker  that  letter 
and  nignature  wert  perfectly  genuine.  Wlivnrupon  the 
■peaker,  in  tone*  of  JU-conccalod  latiafactiun,  promimd  n 
formal  acceptance  within  ten  minutcn. 

"80  now  you  Ke,  Mr.  Willianns"  obaervetl  Ruth, 
**  how  amartly  bunineM  am  be  done,  if  you  only  niakv 
up  your  mind.  Thank  you  for  all  your  kiiidneu  and 
cleveniein.'' 

**  And  what  about  the  buaincM  you  have  bought  ? "  he 
inquireil,  feeling,  for  the  Amt  time,  a  deciru  to  retire  from 
the  profemion. 

"  Uh,  your  clevemrm  can  put  that  all  right.  I  love  it 
to  you,"  i<hc  returned,  with  a  gracioui  imile  and  an  airy 
wave  of  her  hand.  "  And  now  we  have  just  time  for  a 
cup  of  tea  before  my  train  goe*.  Will  you  take  mc  to 
that  nicf  place  we  were  in  <mce  before — where  all  the 
famous  lawyers  go?" 

"  It  wil  give  me  much  pleanure,"  he  replied,  the  least 
thing  itiiily,  reaching  for  bis  hat. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Williams !     Am  I  not  forgiven  yet  ? " 

"  Yet  ?"  Then  he  chuckled.  "  You  do  insist  on  things 
being  done  quickly.  But  it  was  very  irregular" — he 
shook  his  head — "I  think  I  may  say  most  irregul'-.r. 
Nevertheless — oh,  well,  let  us  go." 

He  hod  opened  the  front-office  door  for  Ru^h,  when  the 
head  dcfk  iigri^ed  to  hira. 
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"  Kxniw  iiH-  iHw  niinnenl,  Mtw  Lcnnas,"  h*  wid,  Mid 
wml  bai-k  to  Ihf  countrr. 

"  Il«v«  jr.Hi  f.HU.)Hrt,..ir.th«t  jrog  h.vB  w.  •ppointmmt 
wllh  Mr.  (Wove  (at  aSO  f    It  i*  mm  MM." 

Mr.  Williwn.  nuuin  a  fc.».  -  Sec  Mr.  Grivte  yaunwir, 
«»r  Mk  him  ki  wail,  .ir— li.l  him  ru  tu  th«  ilnirv.''  And 
l*r  nil  but  nkiiiiiHl  sftw  III.!  miMt  triHibliMimi-  diMil,  while 
the  I'bicf  t'lt-rk  ruvilMl  In  Immir  t^imi  the  umier  ofhia 
fhnik. 


\&- 


Vi'i 


WliMi  Itiith  niu  hul  h.T  Imhin-  iihv  fiHiiMl  Miw  Cniick- 
lOnuiki.  awaiting  Imt  at  thi-  .loor.  A«  Aw  mtw  up  the 
•li'pn   lilt'   llttlf  npiitntrrV  vyeo  ■>|H'nnl  Ihtlr    wiile.1. 

"  Why,  my  a,.ar,-  Mary  iTiwI,  "  what  Iwvv  ymi  bmn 
doinn  to  yotirmir?    You   ImA  djferentr 

"  I'vv  iKin  Ritting  my  own  way,"  Ruth  aiii.wer«d,  her 
vym  »tiining. 
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The  chartered  accountant  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of 
Balmain  &  Co,  may  have  had  a  hard  head,  but  he  had  an 
ordinaiy  heart  He  lost  no  time  in  acquainting  Dick,  by 
telephone,  with  what  he  described  as  the  best  day's  business 
in  his  experience. 

"  You  will  pay  twoity  shillings  in  the  poimd  and  have 
a  trifle  over.     It's  a  miracle,  of  course,''  he  said. 

"  Who  is  the  purchaser  ?  " 

*'  Cant  hear  you,  Mr.  Balmain." 

"  Who  is  the  purchaser  ?  " 

"The  purchaser?  Haven't  an  idea.  The  purchase  is 
made  by  Williams,  the  solicitor  in  West  King  Street,  on 
behalf  of  a  client.  I  saw  him  a  few  minutes  ago.  That's 
all  we  know,  except  that  the  money  will  be  paid  to- 
morrow.    Like  a  &iiy  tale— eh  t  .  ,  .  Are  you  there  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Balmain,  if  you  don't  mind  my  suggesting 
it,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  inform  Mrs.  Balmain. 
Will  you  go  now  f  I  shan't  be  bothering  you  further  to- 
day. Fm  going  home  myself  immediately."  He  sighed. 
"  I  am  cancelling — er — all  arrangements  with  regard  to  the 
house  and  so  on.  You  may  assure  her  that  she  shall  not  be 
troubled  further.  Fll  see  you  to-morrow.  Good-bye." 
As  he  rang  off  he  reflected  that  only  a  fool  or  a  friend — 
or,  most  probably,  a  combination  of  the  twain — could 
have  made  such  a  purchase. 

To  most  of  us  the  sudden  and  unexpected  removal  of  a 
great  burden  means,  first  of  all,  relief,  and  nothing  but 
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relief.  -Hie  pun  ii  gone,  the  danger  i.  pwt,  the  ruin 
to  averted— for  the  moment  that  ii  alL  BeUef  has 
it«  numbing  intendty.  Then  iwifUy  or  dowly,  ai  the 
owe  may  be,  there  awalcens  the  senw  of  gratitude,  or 
obligation,  or,  it  may  be,  humiliation. 

Had  Ruth  wen  Dick  aa  he  left  the  telephone  ihe  would 
acarcely  have  cried,  with  shining  eye.,  'Tve  been  gettinir 
my  own  way."  She  had  thought  of  hurting  him  to  i^ev« 
him,  but  she  had  succeeded  in  doing  the  opposite.  She  had 
wanted  to  raise  him  up,  and  she  had  crushed  him. 

He  sat  at  his  desk  with  his  head  on  hi.  hand^  mon 
broken  in  spirit  than  ever  he  had  been,  even  on  tiie  day  of 
his  dismissal.  Her  letter  had  not  wounded  him;  ratiier 
had  Its  straightforward  kindliness  and  friendliness  com- 
feted  him.  It  was  just  like  Rutii,  he  had  reflected,  to 
^  assistance ;  she  would  have  done  tiie  same  to  any  one 
die  knew  who  had  happened  to  be  in  difficulty.  And  he 
had  refiiwd  her  help,  not  witii  shame,  but  witi,  a  certain 
pnde  amounting  almost  to  satisfiwrtion,  and  a  vague  belief 
that  his  refusal  would  contradict  tiie  opinion  which,  witii 
aU  her  kindness  of  heart,  she  must  have  formed  as  to 
his  sense  of  honour.  Might  tiiere  not  have  been,  too  a 
ghmmer  of  hope  in  his  mind  regarding  tiie  future-a  dim 
dream  of  toil,  victory  and  reward,  of  fierce  stiTimtles 
endmg  wiUi  tiie  toudi  of  her  hands  and  the  smile  rfher 
^es  ?  If  so,  the  gUmmer  was  soon  snulFed  out,  the  dream 
dispersed. 

Rutii  had  forced  her  help  upon  him,  leaving  Um  no 
chance  of  a  refusal.  She  had  done  a  deed  of  the  greatest 
generosity,  but  to  Dick  it  seemed  also  a  punishment,  nay 
a  revenge.  Once-it  was  surdy  lo^  ago-he  had  wanted 
her  money.  .  .  .  Wdl,  die  had  given  him  her  money. 

At  lengtii  he  got  up  to  go  home,  reproadiing  himself 
for  having  forgotten  his  motiier.  It  was  growing  dusk,  and 
tiie  street  lamps  had  been  lighted.    The  air  was  cold  and 
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clwnmy.  Turning  out  of  the  itreet  in  which  wu  aituated 
the  buxincM  no  longer  hi*,  he  narrowly  encaped  coUiaion  with 
one  of  two  policemen  with  a  charge  between  them.  The 
nearer  officer,  whom  Dick  knew,  laughed  and  muttered  an 
apology  and,  with  a  word  to  his  mate  to  take  it  eaiy  with 
the  old  man,  moved  forward.  Dick  passed  on,  but  ofter  a 
few  paces  turned  and  followed  the  trio,  who  were  already 
being  escorted  by  a  number  of  ragged  children.  The 
spectacle  of  a  drunken  man  was  no  novelty  to  these 
youngsters,  but  it  was  always  an  entertainment  in  its 
way,  though  not  so  amusing  as  a  fire  or  a  fight.  Besides, 
the  man  in  this  case  was  very  drunken  indeed.  Lacking 
the  support  of  the  policemen  he  would  have  collapsed ;  as 
it  was,  he  hod  to  be  btmdled  along,  his  chin  on  his  chest, 
his  feet  slithering  behind  him.  His  black  clothes  and 
black  felt  hat  of  ministerial  shape  were  plastered  over 
with  mud. 

Dick  overtook  them.  He  had  recognized  in  the  unfortu- 
nate bag  of  humanity  the  old,  white-haired  man  who, 
nine  months  before,  had  stood  between  him  and  the 
public-house  door,  saying,  "Don't,  lad." 

"  Can't  you  let  him  off  this  time  ? "  said  Dick. 

«  Let  him  off?  Why,  sir,  he'll  be  better  in  the  lock-up. 
Ye  don't  know  him,  I  see." 

"  No ;  I  don't  know  him — ^but,  if  you'd  give  me  a  hand, 
rd  see  him  to  his  home.     This  must  be  his  first  offence." 

"First  offence!"  The  constable  laughed  and  hitched 
up  his  half  of  the  burden.  "  Why,  Mr.  Balmain— beg 
pardon  for  laughin' — but  he's  our  most  r^'lar  customer. 
Hundreds  o'  convictions,  sir ! " 

"  Oh ! "  Dick  murmured  helplessly,  and  turned  away. 

During  the  homeward  journey,  on  the  brilliantly  lighted 
upper  deck  of  the  car,  he  dropped  into  meditations  of  a 
kind  that  had  not  been  familiar  to  him  in  the  past 
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Whatever  Ruth  had  done  by  her  independent  action, 
•he  had,  at  leant,  liberated  this  young   man's  life  of  a 
rebellious  bitterness  against  the  world.     However  deep 
the  old  white-haired  drunkaid   had  descended,  he  had 
planted  a  seed  of  gratitude  in  this  young  man's  soul. 
In  a  way  the   man's  gifl  had    been  greater  than   the 
woman's,  and  Dick  did  not   value  the  former  the  less 
because   he   had    seen    iU    giver,    stupefied,  loathsome, 
altogether  deplorable,  being  bundled  to  the  police-station. 
Not  so  long  ago  Dick   would   have   brushed  aside  the 
memory  of  the  old  man  and  his  "Don't,  lad";  not  so 
long  ago  the  memory  would  have  made  him  blush.     But 
on  this  wretched  afternoon^  in  the  bright  car,  amid  the 
ftunes  of  pipes  and  cigarettes  and  the  rusUe  of  evening 
papers,  the  memory  warmed  not  his  face,  but  his  heart 
Why  had  the  abandoned  old  man  saved  him  from  danger 
nine  months  ago?    Dick   wondered.     It  seemed  a  most 
marvellous  thing  to  him  now— providential,  mysterious. 
Many  of  us  are  apt  to  be  too  readily  astonished  at  good 
springing  from  evil  soil.     Humanity,  however,  is  neither 
black  nor  white.     It  is  grey. 

Dick  determined  to  speak  to  Mark  and  Fred  about  the 
old  man,  and  the  thought  turned  his  meditations  towards 
his  friends.  Here  was  another  theme  for  gratitude— Mark's 
friendship.  What  a  grand  possession  that  was!  How 
Mark  had  helped  him  !  How  he  was  going  to  help  him  ! 
Until  now  he  had  not  realized  properly  what  Mark's 
friendship  meant  to  him.  And  Fred's,  too.  How  much 
he  owed  the  man  for  his  quiet  comfort,  the  boy  for  his 
affectionate  loyalty!  And  his  sisters,  and,  above  all,  his 
mother.  How  they  had  all  stood  by  him !  He  was  like 
a  man  come  out  of  a  fever  to  the  knowledge  of  how  love 
has  watched  and  surrounded  him  throughout  ito  horror 
and  darkness.  The  knowledge  humbled  while  it  soothed 
nim. 
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Hit  mother  met  him  in  the  haU.  It  rtruck  him  that  ihe 
had  changed  in  appearance  linoe  the  morning.    Her  eyei 

were  rarely  brighter,  ilie  aeemed  to  have  more  colour 

and  did  ihe  not  itand  a  little  more  erect  f    He  wondered 
how  she  would  take  the  news. 

"  I  have  lomething  to  tell  you,  Dick,"  she  laid,  in  a  low 
voice,  ere  he  could  speak.     "  Come  in  here." 

He  followed  her  saying,  "  I  have  a  bit  of  news,  too, 
mother." 

"  ITl  tell  you  mine  first"  She  seated  herself  and  folded 
her  hands  in  her  lap.  They  had  been  very  white  hands 
until  recently.    She  regarded  them  while  she  spoke. 

"I  wish  to  tell  you  everything,  my  son,"  she  proceeded, 
"and  you  won't  say  anything  till  I  have  finished.  Dr. 
Harrison  cam^^  this  afternoun.  He  has  been  from  home 
for  some  wpfi\«,  as  you  know.  He  reached  Lome  last 
night  and  heard,  for  the  first  time,  of  our  trouble.  This 
afternoon — he  came  to  ask  me  to — marry  him.  Please 
wait"  S'jC  paused,  and  continued,  with  a  brief  apologetic 
smile:  "It  appears  he  has  admired  me  for  a  considerable 
time.  I  did  not  know  it ;  I  thought  of  him  only  as  our 
very  good  friend.  But  now— well,  it  seems  to  me  that  his 
action  was  noUe  and  generous.  What  do  you  think. 
Dick?" 

"Yes,"  her  son  assented.  "But  you,  mother?  What 
have  you  said  to  him?" 

«  Nothing  as  yet,"  sLa  replied,  stiU  regarding  her  hands. 
"  I  don't  need  to  tell  you,  dear,  that  I  could  not  care  for 
Dr.  Harrison  in  the  way  that  I  cared  for  your  father.  I 
could  only  give  him  admiration  and  gratitude,  and  endeav- 
our to  be  the  compauion  he  desires.  We  are  both  getting 
old ;  we  might  help  each  other." 

"Then,  mother,  you  are  thinking  of  it  seriously?" 
Dick  liked  the  doctor,  whom  he  had  known  nearly  all  his 
life,  but  his  mother's  announcement  had  staggered  him. 
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**  I  am  thinking  of  it  leriouily,  for  my  own  Mke,  and  for 
Flo'»  and  youns"  ibe  replied.  "You  lee,  Dick,  we  have 
M>  little  \dt.  You  may  think  it  itrange  and  unnatural, 
but  rd  rather  take  any  help  than  my  own  brother'i " 

"I  don't  think  it  Htrange  or  unnatural,  mother.  My 
unde  hai  made  it  most  horribly  hard  for  you.  But— one 
moment — the  new*  I  have  for  you  ii  that  you  are  not  to 
be  diapoRsesaed  of  the  house  and  furniture.  Ill  explain 
afterwardi,  but  I  wanted  you  to  know  before  you  laid  mora 
about  the  other  matter." 

« But  how  can  that  be?" 

"It  is  ao,  mother.  Now  are  you  still  considering  the 
other  matter  seriously  ?  " 

Mrs.  Balmain  thought  for  a  moment 

"  The  house  cannot  continue  to  be  our  home,  even  if  it 
belongs  to  us.  The  money  it  would  bring  would  certainly 
be  a  help.  But,  my  son,  think  of  your  sister.  Florence 
is  ready  to  give  up  all  the  nice  things  she  is  used  to— but 
why  should  she  ?  And  why  should  we  be  a  drag  on  you  i 
You  must  be  free  to  begin  again,  Dick," 

He  held  up  his  hand.  «  You're  not  to  think  of  me  in 
the  matter,  mother.  There  is  only  one  question  that  needs 
to  be  answered,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  Would  you  be  quite 
li^PPy— if  y°u  did  what  Dr.  Harrison  wants  ?  " 

"  You  wish  me  to  answer  that  question,  dear  ?" 

"Please." 

"Then— I  think  I  could  be  happy,  Dick." 

The  young  man  drew  a  long  breath.    "  I  believe  1  am 
glad,"  he  said  at  last.     « It  might  be  years  before  I  could 
make  you  a  decent  home,  and  Dr.  Harrison  is  the  finest 
Jeman  I  know.     What 


gentle 


Florence  sayp* 


She  asked  me  the  same  question  as  you  did, 


Mrs.  Balmain  held  her  arms  out  to  her  son.    As  he 
went  to  her  it  flashed  i 
saved  his  mother's  life. 


1  upon  him  that  the  good  doctor  had 
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ftwently  he  told  her  of  the  event  of  the  afternoon. 
Not  nmnj  word*  were  tequired,  and  ai  he  iipoke  them  he 
did  not  lee  the  changing  emotioni  on  hii  uiother'H  face. 
For  a  little  while  after  he  hail  fininhefl  her  exprenion  wan 
hard.    Then  it  loftened,  and  tenre  filled  her  eyes. 

"  Oh,  my  boy,"  she  whiapered,  "  what  a  grand  woman ! " 

Whidi  was  not  at  all  what  her  don  had  expected.  He 
got  up  and  moved  about  the  room. 

"  Have  you  written  to  her  ?  "  aaked  Mrs.  Balmain. 

"  No,  mother.  .  .  .  Doe*  thi«  relieve  you  very  much  ?  " 

She  gUnced  at  him  curiounly.  "  Yes,  Dick,  it  lelieve* 
me  very  much.  But  it  puts  uti  under  a  heavy  obligation. 
Still ^    She  did  not  quite  know  what  to  «ay. 

"  I  wai  aAraid  it  might  hurt  your  pride,"  he  said. 

"Yes.  .  .  .  But  might  it  not  do  more  than  that,  my 
son?" 

"  I  don't  understand." 

A  little  foolish,  tender  smile  came  to  the  mother's  lips. 
She  had  hated  Ruth  since  the  latter's  "  treatment,"  as  she 
had  called  it,  of  her  boy.  She  had  seen  her  boy's  suffering 
and  guessed  it  to  be  more  than  sordid  worry.  Now  what 
was  the  meaning  of  the  great  gift,  what  could  be  the 

meaning,  save  that ?    She  could  not  put  it  into  words, 

this  little  foolish,  tender  thought  that  was  reflected  in  h»r 
smile,  that  had  leapt  into  being  after  the  first  pang  of  re- 
lief, that  outbumed  her  pride  and  outshone  her  gratitude 
and  made  her  hatred  as  though  it  had  never  been. 

She  turned  appealingly  to  Dick,  as  though  the  smile 
might  tell  him  the  thought. 

"  Whatever  is  left  after  the  creditors  are  paid,"  he  said 
abruptly,  "  must  be  returned  to  Miss  Lennox." 

"  Surely,  Dick,  surely."  A  pained  look  came  into  her 
eyes.     "And  whatever    he  house  and  other  things  bring 

must  mIi" " 

Dick  halted  close  to  her. 
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"  Mother,  li»tcn.  I  intut  tell  you  why  my  engagement 
to  MiM  Lennox  was  broken  off.  At  the  time  I  told  you 
nothing  excepting  that  it  waa  broken— and  thriu^  my 

"  Yeis  dear,  but " 

"  You  didn't  believe  it  wan  my  fault ;  that  I  could  ace. 
You  have  been  blaming  Min  Lennox  for  thri>wing  me  over 
becauM  I  was  going  to  be  poor.  I  ought  to  have  told  you 
the  nature  of  my  fault.     I  ought  to  have  expkined  what 

a  contemptible  cad  I  liad  been,  and  how " 

"My  boy!" 

"I  must  tell  you  now,  though.  ...  I  paid  Mm 
L«nnox  my  delightAil  attentions  simply  because  she  was 
so  well  off.  Afterwards  she  found  that  out,  and,  very 
naturally,  dismissed  me.  .  .  .  And  now  she  has  paid  my 
debts.    That's  all,  mother." 

"  But,  my  dear,  you  cared " 

He  movixl  towards  the  door. 

A  cry  made  him   turn.     Once  more  her  arms  were 
towards  him. 
"  Mother,  I'm  a  cad,  a  contemptible  cad." 
"  My  boy !  " 

She  ran  to  him,  and  embraced  him. 
"  My  boy,  if  only  some  one  had  told  me  how  you  were 
having  to  struggle  those  three  wretched  years— if  only  I 
hadn't  been  dreaming— dreaming  in  comfort,  too— of  my 
own  trouble !  What  a  poor  mother  Fve  been !  I  was 
nothing— nothing  but  a  widow ;  not  a  mother  at  alL 
And  I  with  such  dear,  good  children.  ...  Oh,  Dick,  my 
son,  be  happy  again,  or  I  will  never  foigive  myself.  .  .  . 
There  now !  Leave  me  for  a  time.  Go  and  tell  Florence 
what  you  have  told  me.  .  .  .  And— Dick— periiaps  it  will 
all  come  right  some  day.    Somehow  I  think  it  will." 

Dick  made  no  response.    He  kissed  her  tenderly  and  led 
her  back  to  her  chair— kissed  her  once  more,  and  left  her. 
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U.  evening  p^ed  ilowlj.  Thm  thne  peopk.  who 
tewd  one  MMtber,  wen  Icn  natunj  Uwn  they  l»d  ever 
be«i  befon.  There  Memed  but  one  thing  to  think  of; 
■nd  they  could  not  talk  of  it.  Their  occMionid  (emwk* 
were  awkward  and  comtrained. 

When  hii  mother  and  liiter  had  retired,  Dick  went  out. 
The  rain  had  gone,  the  itan  and  moon  (hone  amid  the 
melting  cloud*  A  hint  of  Spring  wa«  even  then  in  the 
air.  The  boom  of  midnight  -ame  firom  the  Univertity 
tower,  but  Dick  hoped  he  might  find  Mark  still  in  the 
laboratory.    A  chat  with  Mark  would  do  him  good. 

He  entereu  the  groundi  by  the  profeiaon'  gateway,  and 
hurried  round  the  great  building  by  way  of  the  carriage 
drive.  But  when  he  readied  the  labomtoiy.  the  wfaidow. 
were  dark,  the  private  door  was  locked.  He  turned  away, 
diiappointed,  and  presently  seated  himself  on  a  bend) 
overlooking  the  Pkrk.  Behind  aiid  above  him  was  the 
broad  terraoR  whereon  he  and  his  friend,  he  sadly  remem- 
beTKl  had  walked  at  midnight  nearly  a  year  ago.  He  had 
been  twrdeiied  then,  and  now  the  buiden  was  removed  far 
more  completely  than  be  had  dreamed  poesible.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  world  he  was  afree  man,  free  to  try  again,  to 
win  success  by  the  methods  he  preferred,  free  from  anxiety 
and  care  fw  those  he  loved.  All  hia  desire  of  a  year  ago 
bad  been  granted  unto  him.  IVuly,  a  most  fortunate  younij 
man— in  the  eyes  of  the  wcwld. 
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A  roucsMAM,  twirling  hii  whbtle  on  hii  OnKcr,  cune 
leicunly  along  the  deMrtcd  roMl  that  ran  pact  the  tmnis- 
oourU  at  the  back  of  Harrington  Tenvce.  He  looked 
about  him,  ai  it  was  hii  biuineM  to  da  At  the  wooden 
gate  he  atopped  and,  leaning  hi*  foreamu  upon  it,  gaied 
meditatively  at  the  court*  below.  For  6fteen  minutea  he 
renukined  there.  For  about  the  Mine  ipaoe  of  time  Mark 
Renflrew  watched  him  ftvm  the  pillared  gateway  of  a 
mansion,  fifty  yard*  away. 

When  the  policeman  itood  erect  and  itretched  himielf 
Mark  looked  at  hi*  watch.    Twelve-forty. 

The  policeman  moved  a  few  pace*  down  the  road 

halted— and  came  back.  Hi*  hand  went  out  to  the  handle 
on  the  gate.  It  wa*  hi*  buiinei*  to  try  handles,  though 
probably  this  particular  entrance  had  not  been  used  for 
months.  His  surprise  would  have  been  considerable  had 
he  found  the  gate  unlocked ;  his  curiosity  greater.  Mark 
took  a  step  forward. 

A  birling  note  pierced  the  silence.  Like  a  piece  of 
mechanism  the  policeman's  hand  went  to  his  mouth ;  with 
a  short,  sharp  blast  he  answered  his  inspector's  caU.  Even 
a  policeman  cannot  think  of  everything,  and,  forgetting 
the  gate,  he  marched  down  the  road. 

Had  Mark  been  less  perturbed,  he  might  have  reflected 
that  help  comes  fix»m  the  most  unexpected  quarters,  also 
that  the  inspector,  with  a  single  breath  of  his  superiority, 
had  prevented  a  serious  attempt  at  bribery.  Mark  saw 
the  two  meet  at  the  end  of  the  road,  engage  awhile  in 
conversation,  and  at  last  disi^pear  round  the  comer. 
MS 
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Tht  gate  nMds  horrible  noiimi  aa  he  opeiir<)  mmI  eloMd 
It.  He  went  •oftljr  ilown  the  utep^  ami  iiuulo  hi*  m*  to 
the  Unjr  pavili.m-"  The  II„i,-  „  8„phy  h«l  oUtcd  it  in 
her  note.  He  piwhal  open  the  door  umI  enterwl.  A 
M^t  flguni  in  •  long,  pule  grey  rioiik  row  from  the  bench. 
■iKl  •toad  in  the  moonlight  that  .treanwd  throu((li  the 
doorway.  The  two  iinmll  window*  were  iihutU'ivil. 
"  Oh,  Marie,  I've  been  no  frightened !  " 
"It  I.  you,  B..phy."  He  wa.  not  greatly  mirpriMd  to 
Sod  that  »he  had  come  herKlf.  « I  couldn't  get  m  any 
■ooMr.  Have  you  the  key  of  the  gate?"  he  aiiked 
quickly. 

"Vefc    But  why Yc«,  Tve  got  it  .omewhere.    Oh, 

where  did  I  put  it  f    Why  do  you  want  it,  Mark  P" 

He  ipied  it  on  the  bunch,  and  nciiing  it  and  muttering, 
"  Don't  be  afraid— I'll  bo  back  inntantly,"  went  out  of  the 
pavilion.  He  crept  up  the  stains  locked  the  gate,  the 
bolt  ihooting  with  a  M]ueal,  and  crept  down  again.  He 
wai  thankful  to  note  that  the  front  of  the  pavilion  wa« 
not  viiible  from  the  road. 

Betide  Sophy  once  more,  he  half-cloacil  the  door  and 
•tood  looking  down  on  her.  She  had  reaeated  hcr»elf,  an^l 
now  kept  her  face  averted.  It  wa<  white  in  the  moonlight, 
and  her  eyes  gleamed  wetly;  her  hair,  fiwn  which  the 
acarf  had  fallen,  was  like  pale  gold.  The  sight  of  her 
thus  weakened  him. 

"Sophy,-  he  said  at  length,  « this  is  an  awful  risk  you 
are  taking." 

"  Don't  scold  mc,  Mark.    I  know  it's  a  risk,  but  it's  not 
the  worst  risk."    Her  voice  wa    'rcmulous.     "  WTiy  were 
you  so  long  in  coming  P" 
He  explained. 

"Oh  dear!"  She  laughed  feebly.  «  Would  they  have 
taken  me  to  prison  ?  If  they  had,  Td  have  be^ed  them 
to  keep  me  there  for  at  least  a  week    And  then—" 
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**  ^ofhy,  will  jrm  tell  BM  what  I  out  do  for  you  r" 

8h«  ipive  him  Um  laamt  gkne*. 

"  Don't,  Sopbj.  .  .  .  TbII  me  what  jrou  winb  dam." 

"  I  oMi't  tell  yiHi.    You— you  muat  gUMs." 

The  key  ilippad  from  hi«  Aiigen ;  he  atoopcd  to  rccovtr 
it,  and  ulifiped  it  into  hin  pocket. 

"Guen?"  he  n-peatud  rather  alupidlys  and  there  waa 
■ilenoe  between  them. 

What  did  she  n!i|iiin>  of  him?  Ever  »iticc  rmding 
her  (urpriaing  note  he  hail  been  wondering.     Ho  know  of 

nothing  he  ooukl  do  for  her,  unlew He  bated  to 

think  of  it :  yet  it  wa*  poMble. 

"  You  know,  Sophy,  I  am  ready  to  do  anything  you  auk 
me,"  he  iwid  with  on  effort.    "  Anytliiiig  I  have  is  youn." 

The  meaning  of  hii  words  did  not  reach  her  at  once ; 
when  it  did,  she  uttered  a  shocked  little  rry. 

"Mark,  yju  are  insulting  me.  You  don't  care  a  bit 
for  me.  I  don't  believe  you  ever  did."  She  ooverad  her 
lace  with  her  hand*. 

"Dontcareforyou!" 

She  had  roused  him. 

"  What  does  it  matter  whether  I  care  for  you  or  not  ? " 
he  said  rou^y.  "  You  wrote  to  me,  reminding  me  of  a 
promise,  and  I  came  here  to  fulfil  that  promise,  if  I  could. 
What  can  I  do  for  you  P" 

"  Oh,  M-rk,  you  are  cruel ! " 

"  I  am  srary.  But  you  are  running  a  terrible  risk  in 
being  here  with  me  at  this  hour.  How  are  you  going  to 
get  into  the  house  again  ?" 

"The  housemaid  is  going  to  let  mn  in  when  I  knock  at 
her  window.  She  is  waiting  up.  I — I  am  going  to  give 
her  five  pounds." 

The  piteousness  in  her  voice  vent  to  his  heart.  Was 
this  what  the  Sophy  he  loved  hod  eome  to  ?  Six  must 
indeed  be  in  extreme  diittten. 


it  miMt  Im 
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m*^'"l5LT^^  •iVtW«»-«m««d  wythlng.- 
H«  4i«dd«i  h-wd ,  lb.  «»  w,y  to  ,  p,.i,j^'„,  JJ^ 

H.  fwd  rt  h«  bowrf  h«j;  d«na«l,  mJ«r.hmiJ|,|«^ 
H«r«rMpin|nMtllMlf.ud  Am  bmu  lo  iript  hwrt*. 
•Itb  •  foolUi  iittk  hMJiMrdiM'.  "  -"P*  "«  •]« 

"Ob,  Tm  •owMk.'iha  lighKL    -I  think 
bMWM  Tm  to  Und— tind  of  pntMidini.  . 
jraurmMmbn'Elkr'' 

"No;  arwytitiiif."  ' 

^^don't  UMbntwd.  Sophy.-  He  trim  to  .p«k  mhalj, 

"It  i»  diaknlt  to apbia."  iha  wUhnmL 
"FkriM|MlMnd«>'^"  ^^ 

coming  to  •«.<:    .0  married  on  WMLMMkyf 

"  I  ngnt  -lut  it  U  impombk" 

"  Won't  you  chuge  your  mind,  and  oome,  and— iMiirh 
•tme?"  " 

"G -od  GodI    Don't  talk  like  that,  8i»hy PIm«, 

tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  yoa" 

Her  eyei  met  hi.  for  an  inrtant  "Fm  aAaid  you  can 
do  nothing.- the  mumured.    And  again  l«r  eyes  met  hi» 

Hu  heart  iKmed  to  race. 

"Sophy! -he  cried.  «  Sophy  I  -  A  .t«p  bfought  him 
«aoee  to  her. 

She  itood  up,  iwaying. 

"Sophy— don't  play  with  me— teU  me  the  truth!  b 
It  too  late?  Murt  it  be  on  Wedne«lay?  I.  there  any 
hope  former-  ' 

For  answer  she  fell  into  hi«  arms. 

the  decision  to  do  a  momentous  deed  is  followed,  souncr 
or  later,  by  the  quesUot,  "How  is  it  to  be  done?" 
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"  I  wiU  iw  your  IkUwr  at  bi>  oflh».  flr,t  Uilmt  in  Um 
"jornlng,-  Mi.|  Mwk,  .t  th.  «ikI  erf  «.  »MHir  of  .iplan.. 
Mow  uid   pratwUUoM,  or  tm^  MyingR  wmI  nwwUr 


•  utiiMikkT. 


*<  Ab,  no,  Mark,"  nr(iirr<^|  t 

Tht  bmcb  WM  wnrtchwlly  i 
WM  growing  itiff  fruni  the  |)uiitiini   u,  which  ibv  wm 
ftwced  lo  idl,  but  in  nil  bcr  life  lUw  haci  irvw  Mt  >.>  ■■«,. 

"Why  not.  my  dwu-r  Your  futbor  bw  alwan  bMa 
my  good  Mend." 

"But  he  oouldo't  do  uytbing  to  help  u*.  I  know  be 
eouldni. 

"Then  do  you  wi.Ji  me  to  leo  Mn.  Lyon  flntr  be 
inquired  after  a  pauae. 

"No,  no!  You  muat  not  tell  mother."  She  ihivered 
and  clutched  the  band  that  wa»  round  her  waiit.  "Oh, 
promiie  me  you  won't  tell  mother." 

"  But,  iiopby " 

"Oh,Iknowyouthinkit»tr«nge.  But  to  tell  mother 
wouW  jurt  ruin  everytlilng.  Let'-Ju.  pi«««i  do«r 
to  him— « let  u.  tell  nobody,  Mark.    Let  u»  run  away  " 

"My  dear  little  girl  I    Runaway?" 

"  Mark,  dont  be  ctom  with  me." 

"Fm  not  CTOM  with  you.  But  you  dont  know  what 
you  are  laying.  You  an  going  to  marry  a  poor  man,  but 
be  ha*  bad  a  fairly  good  nwiie  w  far.  No  one  can  forae 
you  to  marry  the  man  you  don't  want  to  marry.  Why 
on  earth  nhonld  we  run  away?"  Laughing  wftly, 
confidently,  he  preated  her  to  him. 

"  I  don't  want  to  go  back  to  the  houiic,"  die  whiipered. 

"  What  r  he  exclain»*l.  "  Pardon,  dear,  but  you  are 
too  itartling,  Sophy." 

She  ipiored  hi*  light  ton*.    « I  dont  want  you  to  leave 


me,  Marie,"  ibe  <v»iHn»i»^ 


in  a  snal!  voice.    "  I  know  Tu, 


M  awftjl  oowaid,  but  I  cant  help  it     Why  cant  we  stay 
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here  for  •  little,  and  go  away  mmewbere  early  in  the 
morning  ?" 

Holding  her  from  him,  he  searched  her  white  face  with 
its  lightened  eyes  and  quivering  mouth. 

"  Sophy,  are  you  in  earnest  ?  " 

"If  I  go  back  to  the  bouse,"  she  said  brokenly,  "Fll 
never  see  you  again.  Don't  desert  me,  Mark.  Let  us  go 
away  together  at  once,  or  as  soon  as  there  is  a  train. 
Look  in  your  diaiy — isn't  there  a  train  for  the  Highlands 
about  four  o'clock?  I  remember  Fred  once  went  away 
very  early.  I  can  buy  everything  I  need  afterwards.  I 
have  ten  thousand  pounds,  Mark,  of  my  own." 

"  Fm  glad  to  bear  it,  for  your  sake,  my  dearest ;  but 
never  mind  that  just  now."  He  drew  her  dose  once  more. 
"  You  poor  little  girl,  this  wretched  business  has  got  on 
your  nerves.  But  you  must  be  brave  for  both  our  sakes. 
Of  course  it  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for 
us  to  run  away — so  easy  that  for  a  moment  I  was  tempted 
to  take  you  at  your  word.  Yes,  there's  a  train  shortly  after 
four — but,  oh,  my  Sophy,  where  would  that  journey  end  ? 
You  must  think  of  your  people,  but  still  more  must  you 
think  of  yourself— yourself  in  the  future.  Don't  you  sec 
that,  dear  ?  I'm  proud  of  your  trost  in  me,  but  if  I  did 
this  thing,  you'd  break  your  heart  and  mine  too." 

She  clung  to  him,  sobbing:  "Then  I  shall  lose  you, 
then  I  shall  lose  you !  Mother  will  never  let  me  marry 
you — never." 

"  She  can't  prevent  you,  if  you  tell  her  you  intend  to 
marry  me,  if  I  tell  her  you  are  going  to  do  so." 

"  Ah,  you  don't  know  mother." 

"  Well,  it's  time  I  did.  Here's  to  our  better  acquaint- 
ance I "    He  laughed,  kissing  her  cheerfully. 

"  Oh,  how  can  you  laugh,  Mark  ?  " 

"  Because  Fve  won — because  Tm  going  to  win.  Sophy, 
since  you  love  me,  I  can  face  anything  human — and  Mrs. 
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Lyon  bu  never  rtruck  me  w  anything  but  hunuui.    Are 
you  afWud  abe  will  est  nie  ?" 
SojAy  Mghed.    "Mother  never  eat.  her  enemies;  die 

jurtjrfay,  with  them You  are  not  afraid,"  she  went 

on,  "beoan*  you  don't  know  mother.  I  am  dreadftilly 
i*aid.  I  hate  talking  like  this  about  mother— but  it  bu 
been  awftil  at  home  lately.  She  ba<  been  watching  me 
for  weeks.  I  feel  as  if  she  were  watching  me  now."  The 
girl  hid  her  face  against  the  man's  arm.  « And  I  don't 
scein  to  have  any  strength  left  but  to  do  as  I  am  told. 
Mark,  Mark,  dont  let  me  go !  Take  me  away  somewhiaie! 
where  HI  be  «rfe.  Ob,  if  I  had  only  had  some  oouraa^ 
when  we  were  at  Elie!  But  forgive  me  for  what  I  did 
then,  and  don't  let  me  go— don't  let  me  go ! " 

"No!"  be  said,  and  bis  voice  shook ;  "I  can't  let  you 
go.  If  Mrs.  Lyon  refuses  me  ^o-morrow,  IT]  take  you 
away  under  her  eye»-carry  you,  if  necessary.  But  we 
must  play  fair,  Sophy,  we  must  act  straigi,  .  I  must  at 
least  tell  your  people  the  truth.  And  then,  if  they  wont 
give  us  our  own  way,  we  can  take  it." 

For  some  minutes  he  spoke  soothingly,  encouragingly, 
whilP  she  Uy  m  Us  arms,  and  at  last  she  faintlylgreui 
with  him,  promising  to  be  brave. 

« In  a  tew  hours  FU  have  the  matter  settled,"  he  assured 
her.  «  Why,  how  dark  it  is ! "  he  added.  In  the  silence 
they  heard  the  patter  of  rain.  "The  darkness  is  a 
blessing,  he  went  on.  «  You  wiU  get  home  in  safety.  I 
hope  that  maid  has  not  gone  to  sleep."  He  pushed  the 
door  shut  with  his  foot  and  struck  a  match.  "Sophy  it 
IS  nearly  three  o'clock." 
It  was  not  easy  to  part. 

'•  ni  go  first,"  said  Mark.   "  Don't  move  from  here  untfl 
you  hear  a  stone  £aU  on  the  court     Then  go  home  as 

and  ni  lock  the  gate  after  you  are  gone." 
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A  little  kter  he  went  away. 

llie  maid  aniwered  Sophy's  fint  tap,  and  gave  her 
admittance  by  the  back  door.  Sophy  did  not  notice  the 
woman's  countenance  as  she  slipped  a  bank-note  into  her 
hand,  with  a  murmuied  "  Thank  you,  Linie." 

«Miss  Sophy,  Fd  rather  not  take  it"  The  girl  spoke 
with  emotion. 

"Good-night,"  whispered  Sophy,  and  began  to  make 
her  way  cautiously  up  the  dark  stain.  On  the  top  landing 
she  halted  abruptly.  A  bright  golden  streak  appeared  at 
the  edge  of  her  bedroom  door.  There  had  been  no  light 
in  her  room  when  she  left  it  last,  closing  the  door  after 
her.  She  gripped  the  stair  tail,  teiriiied  ...  till  she 
thou^t  of  Mark.     She  must  try  to  be  brave. 

With  uneven  steps  she  entered  the  bedroom. 

Her  mother  was  seated  in  the  easy-chair,  ;i  novel  in  her 
hands. 

Mrs.  Lyon  had  wakened  about  two  o'clock  to  hear  a 
sound  in  Uie  lower  part  of  the  house.  She  was  not  afraid 
of  burglars,  and  had  gone  downstairs  at  once — and  dis- 
covered Lizzie,  the  housemaid,  making  herself  a  cup  of  tea. 
Tie  maid  had  proved  no  match  for  her  mistress,  and  Mrs. 
Lyon  had  hurried  upstairs  to  her  daughter's  room,  there  to 
spend  the  moat  miserable  hour  of  her  life.  To  certain 
minds  there  is  no  fear  like  the  fear  of  scandal.  Probably 
this  woman  suffered  from  other  fears,  and,  it  may  be,  also 
from  remone,  but  these  passed  when  a  faint  stir  below 
betokened  her  daughter's  return.  Possibly,  with  a  I'ttle 
more  waiting,  she  would  have  roused  her  husband  and  son, 
and  gone  fruitic  to  the  telephone. 

But  Sophy  had  returned.  She  steadied  herself  against 
the  wardrobe,  eyeing  her  mother  with  a  curious  fixity  of 
gaxe.  She  was  trying  to  be  brave.  Her  small  hands  were 
dendied,  her  teeth  shut  tightly. 
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Mi».  Lyon  lifted  her  eyes  flrom  the  novel  which  ihe  had 
picked  up  at  the  tound  of  Sophy's  skirt  on  the  stair.  She 
threw  back  one  of  her  two  thick  plaits  of  yellow  hair  and 
patted  the  lace  on  the  shoulder  of  her  pale  blue  dressing- 
gown.  Anxiety  had  aged  her  for  the  time  being;  her 
expression  was  hard.     She  said  never  a  woid. 

Sophy's  lips  parted.  Oh,  but  she  must  be  b«ve,  she 
must  be  brave  I 

"  Mother,"  she  said,  in  a  quite  unnatural  voice,  stepping 
forward  like  a  school-girl  about  to  deliver  a  recitation,  « I 
cannot  marry  Sir  Albert,  because  I  am  going  to  marry 
Mark,  and  he  is  coming  to  see  you  in  the  morning." 

"  Indeed ! "  said  Mrs.  Lyon  quietly.  She  laid  the  book 
aside  and  rose.  "  In  the  meantime  you  had  better  get  to 
bed."    She  swept  past  her  daughter  and  out  of  the  room. 

"  Oh,  dear  God,"  cried  Sophy  in  her  prayer, "  why  didn't 
Mark  take  me  away  to-night  P" 

Mark  called  a;  eleven  o'clock.  To  Mrs.  Lyon,  who 
receii^ed  him  without  delay  and  with  frigid  politeness,  he 
apologized  for  such  an  early  call,  his  only  excuse  being  that 
he  had  a  matter  of  extreuM  urgency  to  lay  before  her. 

The  lady  bowed  and  invited  him  to  explain. 

"I  wish  to  marry  your  daughter,  Mrs.  Lyon,"  he  said, 
not  without  nervousness. 

«  Do  you,  Mr.  Renfrew  ?  " 

He  was  taken  aback  that  she  evii.jed  no  surprise.  He 
had  not  thought  of  Sophy  speaking  first.     Brave  little  girl ! 

"Sophy  has  told  you.  You  understand  how  it  is  with 
usbjth?" 

Mrs.  Lyon  took  no  notice  of  these  remarks. 

«I  think  you  must  be  aware,"  she  said  in  her  smooth 
voice,  "that  my  daughter's  marriage  with  Sir  Albert 
Bowman  is  arranged  for  Wednesday  first." 

"Of  course  I  am  aware  of  that,  Mrs.  Lyon.     It  is  a 
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gnat  pitjr  that  Bophj  knd  I  did  not  rMlite  our  ftdinga 
fcr  each  other  fooiier,  and  I  can  lee  that  thit  means  much 
that  may  be  ditagreMibl^  and  annoying  to  you.  But  your 
dau^ter'i  happinrm  comet  fint,  doetn*t  itP"  He  wa« 
going  to  lay  more— to  plead,  to  explain,  to  piom)i»— 
when  she  spoke. 

**  My  dew  Mr.  Roiftew,  are  you  not  suflbring  fttmt  a 
delusion?" 

Mark  sat  np. 

"  It  is  no  delusion  that  I  love  your  daughter,  or  that 
your  daughter  loves  me,"  be  said,  restraining  his  voice, 
for  her  tone  had  stung. 

Mrs.  Lyon  smiled  as  she  replied — 

"I  could  hardly  presume  to  sufgest  that  you  do  not 
know  your  own  mind,  Mr.  Rentiruw.  Yet  you  must 
pardon  me  if  I  doubt  the  remainder  of  your  statement. 
May  I  ask  when  you  received  any  reason  for  making  it  f 
When  did  you  see  my  daughter  last,  Mr.  Renftew  ?" 

Tlie  blood  rushed  to  his  face.     He  did  not  answer. 

"  My  daughter  came  home  at  three  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing," jaid  Mrs.  Lyon.  "I  understand  she  went  out  to 
meet  you.  How  you  enticed  her  to  such  a  meeting  I 
cannot  conceive."  Mark  rose,  but  checked  the  words  that 
flew  to  his  lips.  "  I  can  only  explain  Sophy's  share  in  the 
affair,"  she  went  on,  "  by  the  fact  that  ^e  is  so  tired  and 
excited  over  the  preparations  for  her  marriage  that  she  is 
not  responsible  for  her  actions;  also,  being  very  jroung 
and  extremely  sympathetic,  she  had  not  the  strength  of 
mind  to  resist  your  appeal.  Young  girls  do  foolish  things 
in  moments  of  excitement.  You  are  not  entitled  to 
regard  her  meeting  you  last  night — or  this  morning — as 
anything  more  than  a  piece  of  mistaken  kindness." 

The  man's  face  was  a  dead  white.  He  looked  as  if  he 
were  about  to  spring  on  the  woman  and  strangle  her.  But 
he  held  biii  peace. 
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"  la  there  anything  more  to  Mty  F"  the  ntumed  after  a 
•light  paiue.  "I  have  known  you  for  lome  time,  Mr. 
Renfrew,  and  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  you,  too,  did 
not  think  what  you  were  doing  when  you  niade  lucfa  an 
amgnation  with  Sophy.  I  am  aim  willing  to  believe  that 
you  love  her ;  only  I  could  wiah  that  you  had  thown  her 
more  honour  and  retpect." 

"  Mn.  Lyon  I "  he  exclaimed. 

She  roK. 

"Had  we  not  better  end  this  somewhat  painftil  con- 
venaUon?  I  am  «orry  for  you,  but  I  do  not  think  I  can 
■ay  more."    She  bowed,  her  hand*  at  her  lidea. 

Renfrew  pulled  himself  together. 

"Mrs,  Lyon,"  he  said,  "I  should  like  to  see 
Sophy." 

"  Indeed !  May  I  ask  for  what  purpose  ? "  Mrs.  Lyon 
spoke  haughtily. 

"She  has  promised  to  many  me.  I  cannot  take  a 
refusal  from  any  one  but  herself." 

"Abroid!" 

"  In  your  presence,  of  course,"  he  said,  keeping  a  grip 
on  himself.  *^^      *  '^ 

"You  are  seeking  humiliation,  Mr.  Renfrew,"  she 
returned  after  a  moment's  thought. 

"  I  am  seeking  the  truth." 

"  Quite  so.  But,  remember,  I  have  warned  you.  Pray 
be  seated.     I  shall  bring  my  daughter  here." 

Mark  waited,  standing  where  she  left  him,  his  soul  on 
fire.  He  did  not  doubt  Sophy.  She  would  be  strong  at 
the  critical  moment  But  his  heart  ached  for  the  strain 
that  would  be  put  upon  her.  He  forgot  Mrs.  Lyon's  insults 
in  the  prospect  of  his  triumph.  Only  a  word  from  Sophy, 
and  the  difficulties  that  remained — and  they  would  be 
many,  he  knew — he  would  surely  overcome. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait    Scarcely  five  minutes  had 
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gone  when  Um  door  opened.  Sophy  entered  fint,  and— 
■he  did  not  look  at  him. 

"Sophy,"  he  odd,  taking  no  notice  of  Mn.  Lyon, 
"  Sophy,  i»  it  not  the  oaie  that  you  are  goi  ng  to  marry  me  F  " 

liw  girl  went  ilowly  to  a  imall  table  littered  with 
triflet.  She  began  to  pick  them  up  and  lay  them  down, 
one  by  one.    She  looked  utterly  exhausted. 

"  8o|diy,*'  Mid  her  mother,  halting  a  yard  behind  her, 
"  Bfr.  Renfrew  i»  asking  you  a  question." 

Sophy  went  on  playing  with  the  trifles  while  her  heart 
was  dying,  **  Dear  Crod,  make  mo  brave,  make  me  brave." 

"  Sophy  I "  exclaimed  Mark,  his  hands  stretched  out  in 
appeal 

She  dropped  a  bit  of  silver  uselessnesN,  and  half  turned 
to  him.  She  raised  her  head.  A  light  dawned  in  her 
eyes.    Her  lip  trembled. 

"  Sophy,  answer  Mr.  Renfrew." 

the  girl's  head  drooped ;  her  eyes  grew  dim.  She  lifted 
her  hands  and  let  them  'j1\  as  in  despair. 

"No;  I  can't  marry  you,  Mark,  I  can't  marry  you," 
she  said,    llie  words  fell  from  her  lips  like  dead  things. 

Renfrew  gasped. 

"  But  you  promised  to  marry  me,"  he  said  at  last 

"  I  am  sorry.  .  ,  .  But  I  cant  many  you." 

«But " 

Mrs.  Lyon  interposed. 

"I  think  you  have  got  your  answer,"  she  said  softly. 
"This  is  very  painful  to  us  all,  but  especially  to  my 
daughter." 

He  turned  on  her  furiously. 

"  You  hypocrite ! " 

The  woman's  face  went  scarlet,  and  for  a  moment  die 
flinched.     But  swiftly  she  recovered  herself. 

"Come,  Sophy."  Taking  the  girl's  arm,  she  led  her 
from  the  room. 
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Hkarimo  at  but  a  diitant  whbtle,  Ruth  went  down  the 
avenue  to  meet  the  pa«tman.  It  was  the  lecond  moming 
after  her  vinit  to  Glaogow.  Ten  o'clock  was  the  pmtman'i 
iMiial  time,  but  thin  Friday  moming  he  wai  already  more 
than  half-an-hour  late.  A  glance  through  the  treea  at  the 
Firth,  with  the  glimpiie  of  a  plunging  steamer,  wu  lufflcient 
explanation  of  the  delay  to  His  Majesty's  mails.  A  nor*' 
west  gale  was  blowing,  swooping  from  the  bills  above  Fair^ 
port,  roaring  over  the  bare  limes  and  chestnuts,  smiting  the 
inshore  waters  to  bluish-blackness,  thrashing  the  farther 
waters  to  pearly  whiteness.  A  hail-squall  had  lately 
passed,  driving  like  grey  smoke  up  the  river,  and  the  pale 
sun,  from  a  nky  of  washed-out  blue,  made  the  hills  danling. 
It  was  high  tide,  and  over  at  Gourock  the  spray  from 
shattered  breaken  was  whirled  above  the  houses  on  the 
short^road.  In  Cardwelt  Bay  a  big  white  yacht,  thrust 
fiom  her  winter  moorings,  had  been  flung  ashore  at  the 
very  slip  of  a  yacht-builder's  yard — an  irony  on  the  fitness 
of  things. 

For  once  in  her  life  the  storm  did  not  affect  Ruth. 
The  excitement,  the  exaltation  in  which  she  bad  returned 
home  on  Wednesday  evening  had  been  short-lived.  In  a 
few  hours  she  had  fallen  from  the  heights  of  satisfaction 
to  the  depth  of  discontent — a  far  descent  for  a  spirit  like 
hers.  At  the  ftrst  she  had  checked  the  impulse  to  tell 
Miss  Cruickshanks  of  her  day's  business ;  and  now  she  was 
not  Sony  she  had  kept  that  matter  a  secret  Tliunday 
had  been  a  day  of  disappointment,  irritation,  and  de- 
M7 
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pWiiioB.    OMwUMdihtlMdiitvartoldMiMCruiduhMilu 
•njrthlng;  •be  wUmxI  Mia  CraJcUiuk*  wouU  not  be 
Und  and  p«U«nt  and  gmtle  with  h«r;  rfi,  wU>ed  MIm 
UiiickilMiib  would  not  look  ijmiiMthetJc,  nor  imile  cheer- 
rally,  nor  appeu-  when  wutwl,  nor  diMppew  when  not 
wanted,  nor  allow  herMlf  to  be  nubbed.nor  do  nor  lay  aiurfat 
that  wae  pleasant.    She  wiAed  herwdf  lone  and  poor.    She 
wfahed  the  hwl  nrrer  become  rich.    She  wiihed—    But 
•WNii^  hae  bMO  Mid  to  Indicate  that  her  lUte  of  mind 
wuMt  to  be  anviad.    Nor  did  it  improve  with  the  advwtt 
of  FVidajr.    A  more  miaetabie  half-hour  at  breakfiut  Mia 
Craickihank*  had  never  experienced,  even  with  the  mott 
^jring  of  her  past  employer!.    Figuratively  .peaking,  Ruth 
Wt  the  poor  lady'i  noae  off  every  time  ihe  offered  a  nmarii, 
«oept  when  ibe  ventured  to  wonder  if  the  poitman  would 
bring  many  letten,  for  i»hich  innocent  obMrvation  Ruth 
•warded  her  with  a  itony  ttare,  and  roM  and  left  the 
room. 

Ilie  plain  truth  i«  that  Min  Lennoi  wai  in  an  ezceed- 
ingly  bad  temper.  She  wai  ready  to  quarrel  with  any- 
°^J-  W'tl*"  fifteen  minutea  die  had  reduced  Mini 
CiuickAank.  to  Of^;  Agnea,  the  hourekeeper,  to  aob*; 
and  Beatrice,  the  litUe  maid,  to  loud  lamenUtion.;  .he 
had  denied  her  Pewian  cat  his  accustomed  monels  of  &h 
from  the  breakfc.t-Uble,  and  had  put  a  woollen  extinguiAer 
over  tiie  canaiy  ere  it  had  enjoyed  an  hour'*  daylight. 

And,  finally,  ihe  was  cron  with  herself  for  being  so 
croM,  and  still  more  cross  with  the  others  for  not  beinii 
eroM  at  aU.  ^ 

We  are  told  that  Alexander  the  Great  wept  when  he 
found  there  were  no  more  worlds  for  him  to  conquer.  We 
are  not  told,  yet  we  may  not  unjusUy  assume  that,  having 
dned  his  own  tears,  he  proceeded  to  draw  the  tears  of 
oUmw,  and,  in  short,  contrived  to  give  his  eamnda  and 
•ervanU  a  moat  unpleasant  time,    lliere  was  plenty  of 
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workl^fcrAl«Mdertodo,oiilylt  did  not  •«»  worth 
wWl«  after  conqiwring  worId»-»,Ki  quite  probtbly  he  could 
«wt  •«  it  Hence  the  tewi  .wl  al«o,  doubtlcM,  the  iU- 
temper.  The  hedthiert  mind  in  the  heelthiert  bodv  ii 
not  liife  from  the  littie  devil  of  wur  unreMomiblene-,  and 
the  UtUe  devU'.  Writ  may  occur  immediaUly  after  the  owner 
ctiha  mind  ha.  lucceedod  in  getting  hi.  or  her  own  way. 
One  •  own  way  i.  ,0  often  a  blind  afiey— thu.  lar  and  no 
lurther.  Lever  being,  than  Alexander,  after  le*  miofatv 
oonquetU  than  hi.,  do  find  it  .a  ^^ 

Ruth  I^nox  had  got  her  own  way :  Jie  had  done  the 
thing  die  Kt  out  to  do.    But  lo  I  her  own  way  oune  to  an 
end,  and  .he  could  we  nothing  more  to  be  done.     It  wa. 
»a  very  diiiappointing,  very  irriUting,  very  depnirinK. 
And  wonje,  it  wa.  humiliating,  becau-,  in  a  wwe,  ha 
own  way  had  led  her  back  to  henelf.    The  barrier  at  the 
«>d  of  her  bhnd  aUey  wa.  a  mirror  that  abrupUy  pulled 
her  up  by  Aowing  her  her.elf,  a.  much  a.  to  wy,  "TUii, 
reaUy  what  you  have  Uken  aU  the  trouble  about"    Which 
WM  not  altogether  true.     But  then  a  .ingle  grain  of  truth, 
bemg  the  hanlert  thing  in  the  world,  may  create  great 
OMoomfort  within  the  mind  wherein  it  drop..    Poor  Ruth ! 
ehe  protestal  to  herself  that  .he  deurvd  never  to  we  Dick 
Bahnwn  again,  that  all  the  had  done  for  him  wa.  for  friend- 
Alp  alone,  that  Hhe  would  not  believe  in  him  even  if  die 
could,  that  she  did  not  drwm  of  finding  a  lettw  ftom  him 
on  Thunrfay.     But  thi-  strain  wa.  theiv,  m,.!  die  fclt  the 
irit  erf  It  while  .he  denied  iU  enistem-e,  ae  Ae  went  down 
he  avenue  on  that  tempestuous  Frijfey  morning  to  meet 
the — postman. 

She  had  re< lived,  the  previous  day,  Idtem  (torn  Mra. 
IWmain  and  Florence,  letten  by  no  means  Wllillg  in 
gratitude,  yet  rather  carefuliy  vompowd.  llie  graUtude, 
too,  was  chiefly  for  what  she  had  dw»  for  «  my  s«i "  and 
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"my  faratlMr."  A  Moond  nmUiik  bft  hw  with  Um  im- 
pNMiaa  that  tin  writm  would  hav*  njwiUd  iMr  hdp,  had 
Um  opportunity  bMU  givm  tbtm.  At  that  tim*  iba  did 
not  raalise  how  difficult  than  latten  muiit  havu  bsen  to 
writ* ;  ib«  waa  too  aubject  to  hanelf  ju«t  then ;  and  iho 
nad  into  tham,  not  a  rebulT,  but  nomotliing  like  a  reproach. 
And  Dick  had  not  aent  a  word.  8ur«ly,  aho  kept  on 
tailing  heiwlf  all  Thundajr,  he  wuuUl  never  think  of 
coming  to  lae  her.  Navertheleea,  for  half-an-hour  after  the 
arrivals  of  the  mid-day  ami  afternoon  ateamera,  ahe  aat  in 
the  library,  rigid  of  body  and  tenae  of  featurea,  dreading, 
hoping,  deepairing  to  hear  a  atep  on  the  gravel  below. 

Well,  Dick  bad  vay  nearly  come  to  aec  her— had  gone 
to  the  train  on  Thunday  morning  only  to  turn  back, 
deeming  at  the  hut  moment  that  ahe  could  not,  with  all 
her  generoMty,  deaire  to  aae  him.  For  in  the  ni^^t,  under 
the  University  tower,  a  auapicion  had  been  bom,  that 
Ruth*a  action  was  inspired  by  a  mistaken  aenae  of  duty ; 
and  that  suspicion,  nouriahed  upon  physical  and  mental 
weariness,  had  grown  apeedily  into  a  belief.  Altogether 
the  young  man'a  a«lf-confidencc  waa  in  aore  need  of  a  tonic 
after  its  long  course  of  reducing  experiences. 

Ruth  managed  to  smile  as  she  took  the  bunch  of  letten 
from  the  postman,  and  lingered  impatiently  while  he 
described  some  of  the  difficulties  overcome  l^  the  mail- 
steamer  in  taking  certain  of  the  pi<!t«.  While  he  waa 
speaking  the  air  darkened.  She  did  not  intend  to  look 
through  the  lettera  until  ahe  reached  the  houae,  but  at 
the  yew-tree  ahe  b^gan  to  turn  them  over.  Preacntly 
she  halted. 

Dick  had  written. 

9>e  went  on  again,  and  halted  once  more.  She  opened 
Dick's  letter  as  a  blatter  of  hail  came  down.  She  turned 
her  back  to  the  aquall,  and  read : 
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"OBAtRimi, 

••  Wb«n  I  am  abU  to  nfmy  you,  pOThapi  |  .hiai 
bt  abk  to  thMik  you.  At  prawnt  my  dabt  to  you  ia  m 
giwt  that  I  cannot  wriu  about  It  I  thought  of  cmniiig 
toPairportywt«day,butfbd(l«ltoipaiayoa.  Foryour 
Irtlw  I  can  thank  you  now,  a*  I  muat  »h«nk  you  alwayi. 
"Sinowdy  youn, 

"  RicMAKo  R.  Bauuin." 

Mm  ra-Nad  the  brief  noU  whilo  tha  hail  pattmd  on  the  I  ! 

papar.  Why  h»'>  ha  thought  of  coming  to  Fairport 
yartenUy  f  (he  aiked  benelf.  There  wa*  aoiiiothing  "daad  " 
about  the  Nrt  of  the  Irtter,  but  in  that  nngle  wntenoe 
■he  waa  fain  to  find  a  tiny  glow  of  warmth.  I 

With  «  sigh,  and  calling  henclf  foolish,  ithe  (Mtd  and  I 

placed  the  wet  pap«r  In  her  \xmm,  then  tuniwl  and  fuught  I  ! 

her  way  to  the  hiNue.  ;.  ^ 

Miw  Cruickahankii  met  her  in  the  hall. 

•*  Ruth,  haven't  you  got  dreadfully  wet  ?" 

"  A  Kttle ;  but  I  like  it,  Mary."    She  handed  the  bunch 
of  letten  to  Mim  Cniickahankii.    "  Forgive  me,"  ihe  mur-  |  W 

mured,  and  hurried  away  to  the  kitchen  to  lay  lomethitig  t  If 

pleasemt  to  A^ien  and  Beatrice.  1  f  i 

Thereafter  she  went  up-stain  to  the  library,  and  began  - 1| 

to  ntudy  Dick's  letUr— every  cold,  predoua  word  of  it.  If] 
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"  U  mjr  eoarin  at  booM  t  h  iha  up-«Uin  ?  I  miwt  tM 
hmr  tA  ooo*." 

Ruth,  lUrUMl,  KeosniMd  Um  raiw  of  8aphv,  Ugh- 
pitchtd,  Mdted.  Hartiljr  ooiMMling  Dick'.  Wttir. 
woadering  whiUt  ouukl  hava  bniuKht  tba  girl  to  Pairporl 
OB  mch  a  day  and  at  a  tima  m  naar  to  bw  narriagc,  ibc 
row  from  tha  diair  by  the  libnuy  Arwidr. 

Era  iha  oould  raadi  the  duor  it  waa  opetted,  and  Sophy, 
diihewIM  and  bidragglad,  itood  befoic  her.  For  a 
monMot  Sophy,  her  (ace  white,  her  ayei  feveridi  and 
terrified,  lamaiaed  in  the  doorway,  (taring.  Hmu  ibe  ran 
forward  and  threw  hareelf  on  her  eouain'i  brcait 

"  Oh,  Ruth,  nve  roc,  nave  me  I " 

"Save  you?  ..  .  Hush,  dear.  Wait  till  I  cloae  the 
door."  Ruth,  fraaing  heraelf,  pwhcd  the  door  ihut 
"Now,  dear  SojAy,"  ihe  «id,  placing  her  arm  roiuid  the 
girl,  "  tell  me  what  hai  frightened  you.  Come  to  the  fire. 
Vou  are  ihivering.  Why,  you  are  dnnched.  You  rnunt 
change " 

"  Save  me,  Ruth,  aave  me !  Say.  you  will  Mve  me ! ' 
Sophy,  fitutic,  clung  to  her  cou*in. 

"Save  you?"  laid  Ruth  gently.  "Of  courae  111  aavc 
you.  But  you  mu«t  tell  me  fint  what  Fm  to  lave  "ou 
ftom." 

"  From  mother." 

"Ah!"    Ruth  recoiled  sli^tly. 

" Don't  deaert  me,  Ruth!     Don't  let  me  ga" 

Rufi  reooverud  heneli 
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"DmH  bt  afnUd,  flophjr.  Tm  not  RoinK  lo  AttmH 
yoo,"  iht  Hid  quWtly.  "  But  brfbr*  you  .poak  •notlMr 
wuirf  jrou  miut  gii  dry  utA  mum.  Off  with  tiiat  wH 
•i«t'  Mt  <!(mii  liWB."  Mm  prMMil  HopHjr  into  tht  mMf- 
ehnlr.  "  Now  tdw  off  jrour  h«t  whil*  I  Uka  off  your  utiow. 
Oo(*I  gMcioiM  •  YouVc  got  <m  ulippm  I " 

"I  »»dnt  time  to  chMiR*  tlwrn,"  npkiiMRl  Pophy, 
Htwwm  mIm. 

"Pbor  thing!"  mumuml  Kuth.  "Ami  opinworlu 
on  a  day  lilie  thlit  Your  fret  m  lilt*  ice."  81u  mng 
tha  bdl,  and  preaantly  ordMwi  a  hot  fcot- >•.»!,,  tow^k 
■oup,  and  aonM  win*,  all  In  a  bnath.  "  W«  n.ii>'  t-wow  a 
pair  of  *toGliin((ii  from  M<iry,"  "he  continiu^i.  »  Af v  fr.-* 
are  twiw  the  *iM  of  yours  SojAy.  I  kiiu  >  v.w,  il..,.rt 
wool,  but  you  rnunt  do  an  you  are  told  here.  \Vu«t  .  <  >y 
for  you  to  travel  I  Why,  that  in  mit  on  your  ultut.  -^n  ,  iy 
you  didnt  «tay  on  deck,  you  bravr  jprl  r " 

"  I  had  to     Some  p-ppeople  were  ciiirk  In  the  nalonti " 

"  Mflnh  thing!  I  But  never  mind !  US  rather  iplenditi 
to  be  on  deck  in  a  itorni— if  you  don't  get  cold  afterward*. 
Have  you  a  hvadacfae  P " 

"  A  litUe.  But  I  think  W*  jurt  ftwn  not  deeping  Uuit 
night  and  the  night  before.  Oh,  Buth,  how  k-klml  you 
awl"  ' 

"'Sh  I  Poor  little  Sophy  I  After  you  ue  coey  you  can 
tell  me  anything  you  want  to  toll  me.  Get  oil  your  iikirt 
now.  And  what  about  your  xhouldcm  ?  Yea,  they  art  wet 
—very  wet  Oh  dear  I  I  think  you  are  better  to  change 
nearly  everything.  HI  go  and  we  what  Mary  and  I  can 
do  between  ua.  .  .  .  No ;  I  shan't  let  Mary  come  near  you 
at  preauut  No  one  ihall  be  allowed  to  enter  this  room. 
Now  hurry,  Sophy,  and  Fll  be  b"-k  in  «  minute." 

"Ruth!" 

"Year 

"  You— you  won't  let  mother  take  me  away  P" 
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"  No  one  ilwll  take  you  awiiy,  if  you  dont  want  to  ga" 
"Mother  might  guea*  I  had  come  here,"  aaid  Sophy, 
looldng  thou^tiU. 

"Dociihenotluiow?  Then  I  will  wnd  her  a  telegnun 
at  once." 

"Oh,  Ruth,  dont  I - 

"My  dear,  it  will  be  much  better  to  let  her  know. 
Beddei,  Uncle  Alick  and  Fred  will  be  anziouH.  You  must 
have  made  up  your  mind  suddenly  to  come." 

"I— I  ran  away." 

"Oh  I"  said  Ruth.  .  .  .  "StiU,  it  will  be  better  to  send 
the  telegram.  Fll  limply  aay  that  you  are  staying  with 
me.  TTjen  we  shall  see  what  happens.  Meantime— do 
get  off  your  wet  things.  You  shall  tell  me  the  rest 
afterwards." 

Two  hours  Uter,  reclining  on  the  couch  which  Ruth  had 
drawn  in  front  of  the  fire,  Sophy,  in  a  high  state  of  bodily 
comfort,  began  her  story. 

"I  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer,  Ruth,"  she  v'.':  «I 
really  couldn't.  It  was  too  awfij.  And  I  Uy  aw.:.,.-  all 
night,  wondering  how  to  escape.  And  this  morning,  soon 
after  breakfast,  when  mother  was  busy  unpacking  some 
parcels— more  presents,  I  suppose — I  managed  to  slip  out 
of  the  house  and  into  a  car.  I  knew  there  was  a  train  at 
ten,  and  I  just  caught  it  1  felt  dreadful  in  my  slippers, 
but  no  one  seemed  to  notice  them,  and,  after  all,  nothing 
mattered  so  long  as  I  got  away.  I  was  afraid  you  might 
be  angry,  dear  Ruth,  and  not  sympathize— but,  oh,  you 
have  made  me  feel  so  nice  and  safe !  And  mother  won't 
come  to-day,  Fm  sure.  Fm  sorry  I  made  such  a  fuss,  but 
I  was  so  miserable  until  I  knew  you  weren't  angry,  and 
then " 

"But,  Sophy,  you  haven't  told  me  what  the  trouble  is, 
and  why  you  ran  away,"  said  Ruth  from  the  easy-chair. 

"Oh,  I  thought  you  would  guess.    Tm  sure  you  do 
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guew.  But  it'i  limply  that  I  cmt  mMiy  Mr.— I  e«n't 
ramember  he'*  Sir  Albert— Bowmui.  You  wont  let  mother 
make  me— will  you  P    Oh,  promiie ! " 

"  But,  dear,  it's  late  in  the  day  to  change  your  mind," 
■aid  Ruth,  beginning  to  perceive  diffloultia. 

"  I  never  wanted  to  many  him— I  alwayi  hated  him," 
Softy's  voice  became  uniteady.  "But  mother  made  me 
be  engaged  to  him,  and— and  shell  make  me  marry  him 
on  Wedneaday,  if  you  don't  aave  me.  Fromiae  you  will 
save  me,  Ruth— promise !     Oh,  you  dont  know  mother." 

"Don't  cry,  Sophy.  Of  course  you  know  that  Aunt 
Bertha  and  I  have  not  been  good  friends  lately.  The 
reason  is  of  no  consequence  just  now.  But  Tm  wondering 
how  I  could  interfere.  And  then— dont  be  offended, 
but— I've  always  founH  it  a  little  difficult  to  be  certain 
08  to  when  you  are  in  earnest.  And  this  is  such  a  big, 
serious  matter "" 

With  a  ciy  of  terror  Sophy  got  off"  the  couch  and  feU  at 
her  cousin's  knees. 

"  Ruth,  don't  say  you  are  going  to  give  me  up.  1  cant 
go  back  to  Glasgow.  I'd  r.Jjer  go  out  there  and  drown 
myself.  Oh,  you  cant  think  what  the  last  six  months 
have  been.  Ever  so  often  I've  tried  to  escape — to  break 
the  engagement — and  I've  always  been  drafted  back  by 
mother.  And  now  this  is  my  last  chance— you  are  my 
last  hope.  You  are  so  clever  and  so  strong — ^you  are  the 
only  person  who  isnt  afraid  of  mother.  Oh,  you  can  do 
sometliing  to  save  rie.  You  can  hide  me,  or  do  anything 
you  like  with  me.  Only  dont  send  me  away— dont  let 
me  be  taken  away.  Dear  Ruth,  I  was  once  horrid  to  you, 
but  you  will  forgive  me.  You  will  help  me  now— you  will 
save  me." 

Her  panic  was  heart-breaking,  and  Ruth  was  moved  with 
compassion. 

"  Poor  little  Sophy '"  she  began. 

"And  oh,  Ruth,"  sobbed  the  girl,  «I_I  love  some- 
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body  elw,  and  be  Iovh  me.  At  leait,  I  hope  he  love*  me 
now.  I  waa  nich  •  wretched  coward  when  he  came  yeater- 
day  to  atk  mother  to  let  me  marry  him.  Oh,  auch  a 
coward !  But  I  couldnt  help  it  I  couldn't  go  againit 
mother.  I  knew  beforehand  1  ihould  fail.  We  ought  to 
hare  run  away  together,  he  and  I.  He  i»  very  badly  off, 
Tm  afraid,  but  the  money  you  gave  me,  dear  darling  Ruth, 
would  have  made  it  all  right  until  he  can  make  a  lot  of 
money,  for  he'n  lure  to  do  that  some  day.  But  periiapa 
he  will  never  forgive  me  after  yesterday.  Ob,  oh,  but  he 
murt — when  he  knows  all  I  have  suffered.  .  .  Ruth!  why 
do  you  look  at  me  so  strangely  ?  " 

"Was  I  looking  at  you  strangely?  .  .  .  You  have 
loved— mmebody  for  a  long  time,  Sophy?" 

"  Oh  ye* !     Ill  tell  you  all  about  it,  dear  Ruth " 

"  Not  now."  Ruth's  voice  was  sharp. 
"  Ruth !  you're  not  going  to  give  me  up  ?  "  wailed  Sophy. 
"  I  am  going  to  do  what  I  can  to  help  you,"  said  Ruth, 
quickly.  "But  we  haven't  a  moment  to  waste.  Don't 
•peak,  don't  speak.  Lie  down  on  tht  couch  again,  and 
take  all  the  rest  you  can  get,  Sopl  I  must  think  out 
what  is  to  be  done.  I  must  see  Mary  about  it.  Sleep,  if 
you  can."  She  was  out  of  the  room  ere  Sophy  could 
ask  a  question. 

In  an  hour  she  came  back,  a  sheaf  of  pencilled  telegram 
forms  in  one  hand,  a  telej^.iun  just  received  in  the  other. 
She  looked  as  if  her  blood  were  up,  as  if  she  had  found 
something  worth  doing. 

"  Here  is  a  telegram  from  Aunt  Bertha,"  she  said.     "  It 
says:  'Sophy  must  return  at  once.'    I  am  replying  that 
you  remain  here  overnight" 
"  Oh,  Ruth,  how  brave  cf  you ! " 
"Fiddlesticks!"    Ruth  sat  down  at  the  writing-table. 
"Sophy,"  ihe  said  suddenly,  "do  you  promise  to  trust  me 
utterly  and  obey  me  absolutely  ?    No  questions ! " 
"  Of  course  I  promise,  dearest  Ruth." 
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"Sure?" 

who  w„  adding  to  the  .he.f  „f  td.g^J,ie  meJT^ 
though  word*  cont  nothing.  """■■g"  •» 

"Ring  the  bell  twice,  Sophy.  I  w«t  Be.trice  to  tiJce 
the«  telegram,  to  the  office.  I  wirf,  we  h«l  mo«  t^e 
but  I  think  we  can  „^,^r  ahe  .natched  up  .^™"  ; 
and  copie,!  «veral  addi«««.  of  «lverti«w.  ""^l*"- 

yhe  Diaid  appeared. 

"Beatrice,  %  to  the  port-office  with  these  teleBranM. 

Ruth  turned  to  her  couain. 

"Now,  Sophy,  I  want  the  ■!»»  of  your  iiho«  «olI.» 

and  penal.  Put  your  .ue.  againrt  everything  you  po«iblv 
can.  I've  added  «ome  thing,  at  the  fooV-pleL  51^2^ 
againrt  them  also.     Quick ! "  r  «=»«  put  siies 

tifected  by  her  cou«in'8  energy,  Sophy  fell  to. 

Ruth  ran  from  the  room.    She  wa.  not  happy,  but  she 
was  m  the  next  best  state— very  busv     SK-  ~     •  T\^. 
Cruickshanks-  bedroom.  where'tS7"lad?wrfSSiT 
P^kin^the  bo,,  she  had  .  thank^^^Xt^ 

'S.:^yi:ztP ''  -- '  -'  •-- »-» 4L' 

"It's  nice  to  be  useful,-  -nurmured  the  little  spinrter 
tnckmg  a  tube  ot  t«,th.parte  into  the  toe  of  a  slip^T  ' 
Mary,  have  I  asked  too  much  of  you  ?  " 

»n^7^"^u'"'^'"  ^^  *^  '"PP"'  to  '■*«  neighbour 
and  placed  the  pair  in  a  comer  of  thfnearert  box. 

Alary,  you  are  not  to  do  it,  if  you'd  rather  not      I 

2\ime""''  '"  """'  °'  '-"^  Pl»-b.?r:^  so' 

17 
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I! 


Hm  other  looked  np,  her  brown  eyei  twinkling. 

**  Heaven  fingive  me,"  the  add,  **  but  I  do  want  to  do 
it !  I  we  nothing  but  objectioni  to  ^our  plan,  and  yet  I 
lejoioe  to  have  a  ahare  in  it  1  Truly,  I  dont  know  what 
you  have  dime  to  nie,  but  I  feel  utterly  recklen.  I  feel 
too  young  at  fifty !  Where  on  earth  are  my  golo«he«  t 
They  wem  to  have  got  loat — like  my  oonacience.  I  could 
•cream  Vive  la  UberU  I  and  a  fig  for  the  conwquences !  .  .  . 
Fancy  kicking  over  the  traoea  after  a  jog-trot  of  half-a- 
omtuiy  I  But  I  don't  care,  Ruth ;  I  simply  do  not  care 
a — button  I  That  reminds  me  that  I  must  pack  my  umall 
workbasket.  Oh,  I  am  '^Ued  with  unseemly  enthusiasm — 
I  smile  to  think  of  the  rage  and  grief  we  are  about  to 
cauael  I  diuekle  at  the  prospect  of  losing  my  good 
character  and  becoming  a  bad  one.  Already  I  hear  re- 
8pe<^ble  snifii  at  the  mention  of  Mary  Cruickahanks. 
Cut  do  I  care  ?  Nay,  not  a — a  brass  farthing.  Vva  afraid 
woman  w  inferior  to  man — in  the  choice  of  forcible  ex- 
pressions. Ah  I  here  are  my  goloshes — but  where,  oh, 
where  is  my  conscience  ?  Ruth,  my  dear,  noiCt  there  be 
an  earthquake  in  a  day  or  two !  Aren't  you  a  little 
afhud?" 

Ruth  smiled  and  shook  her  head.  "But,  Mary,'"  she 
aaid  seriously,  "did  you  mean  what  you  said  just  now  ? 
We  are  bound  to  win,  but  even  then  you  may  have 
regrets." 

"  No !  ni  rcfbie  to  have  regrets ! "  Mary  emphasized 
her  words  by  slamming  her  goloshes  on  the  floor.  "It 
will  be  the  best  thing  Fve  ever  done,"  she  added  quietly. 
"  Yes ;  Fm  sure  it  wiU."  She  held  out  her  hand.  "Thank 
you  for  pulling  me  out  of  my  old  rut.  I  shall  not  die 
without  having  done  something  that  isn't  the  correct 
thing." 

"You're  just  a  brick,"  aaid  Ruth,  and  hugged  her. 
"  Now,"  she  continued,  in  a  brighter  voice  than  her  friend 
had  heard  for  a  couple  of  days,  "  is  there  anything  you 
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better  go  «,d  Jhowl^  Lr*  ''"  ''■''•  •  '*'■'«>•     rd 


iipeedily 


up  from  Soph/ii  jottings.  

"Now,  Beatrice,"  .aid  Ruth,  «'«,««„. 
handed  these  in,  you  are  t„  Jl »  .u  ^  "  y°"  I*''* 
him  to  have  hi.  JT^t  tf  k  "■"  ^'-""-ter  «,d  adc 
the  last  steamer  ;^^J^  t""!,'  '?»  "'  r*^  ^O" 
.t  nineo'dock  te-morr;:::.t'^^r''^*-,l:f  l'- 
Swemug  w.th  pride  and  imporLce  SeeS 

"Yes,  Sophy  ?- 

"I— I  should  like  to  write  a  Iptt»r      if  t      •  .     ■ 

UbL^'SrCSf  .^  """■«  -^1-'  fro-    the 
before  to-mor^lXhy?^  '"  "^  *"'  '""^  ^"^ 

-;;~^.?tCrrvor"*-^"-p'-^^ 

Veo'well.     The  post  goes  at  four." 
..  ""th,  "e  you  angry  with  me  ?" 
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«MarkP' 

Sophy  bliuhed.  "  I  want  to  tell  Mark,"  ihe  add  lolUy, 
"  that — that  nothing  ohall  induce  me  to  marry  Sir  Albert 
Oh,  I  wan  luch  a  horrid  little  coward  yeHerday,  but  ntrely 
he  will  forgive  me.     Ruth,  do  you  think  he  will  ?" 

Her  cou«in  did  not  aniwer. 

«  Ruth !  do  you  think  he  won't  ?"  »he  wailed. 

Still  no  aniwer. 

"RuUil"  .  .  . 

**  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea,"  aaid  Ruth,  and  aat  down 
at  the  writing-table. 

Sophy  began  to  cry.  "  What  a  cruel  thing  to  aay  I " 
ihe  whimpered. 

For  Kvcral  minutei  Ruth  appeared  to  be  writing.  She 
wai  in  reality  M-ribbling  and  thinking.  By  the  time  ihe 
dropped  the  pen  her  thoughtx  had  become  coherent.  It 
waa  not  in  her  nature  to  fiah  daintily,  but  to  plunge,  for 
the  truth.     She  wheeled  upon  her  couain. 

"  Am  I  to  underatand  that  you  care  for  Mr.  Renftew, 
Sophy?" 

"  Yea,  of  coune."     Sophy's  tearful  eyea  grew  afraid. 

"  How  long  have  you  cared  ? " 

"  Oh,  for  agea.     Why " 

"  You  mean  air  i-  your  engagement  to  Mr.  Bowman  ? " 

''Oh  no,  Riui..  ^^ng  before  that.  He  aaked  me  to 
marry  him  when  -..^  were  at  Elie.  Ruth,  why  arc  you  mi 
angry  ?     I  couldn't  help  caring  for  him." 

Ruth  atood  up.  Her  eyes  blaied.  She  clendied  her 
hands. 

"  And  you  dare  to  come  to  me  for  help ! "  It  was  a 
whisper  diaiged  with  violence. 

Sophy  cowered  where  she  sat. 

"Why  did  you  tell  me  that  lie  on  the  fourth  of 
September?" 

"What  lie?" 

"  Was  there  more  than  one  ?    Why  did  you  tell  me 
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^r^TT'  "*^'W  M'.  Bowman  b«»uK  Mr.  IMiMiu 
iuddtmarlmiymif    An.w«r!-  "un-iu 

II  Oh,  Huth,  forKive  me.  pltue  totf^rt  me." 
Forgi»ejwo?    Amwer  mjr  quwtion." 

Sophy  dabbad  at  her  cye^ 

"I  thought  I  expUined  in  my  la.t  lettor  to  you  that  I 
hadnt  meant  anything  that  day.  I  tried  to  make  vou 
UiKlemtand-really  I  did,  Ruth."  "««"»-'«  7"" 

"Amwermyquevtion." 
ni"?"".'^,^"*''*"'"*  """•"  H«»ver«l  tlie  girl.    -But 

Huth  went  over  t.i  the  window  and  looked  out. 

"Go  on,"  dhc  aaid  sharply. 

So^y  cried  a  little  more,  recoveml  henelf  pw^ally, 
and  began  to  tell  her  fie  in  a  tremulou.  voieT^  ^ 
I  never  wanted  to  be  engaged  to  Sir  Albert,  but 
mother  made  me.  She  foreed  me  for  a  long  ti,»«--a 
whok  year-and  aJl  the  time  I  <»„>d  for^bodrW 
Mark.  I  never  really  cared  for  Dick  Ualmain,  and  I  dont 
whTT  r' «^  '»'•  "«•  Anyway,  it  wa»  all  over 
when  I  wa.  eighte^.  and  we  wer«  only  o,din«y  friend, 
aftwward..  I  could  never  have  married  him.  .  .  .  I  wa« 
fearfully  glad  when  he  became  e-^jaged  to  you.  I  don't 
know  why  I  behaved  like  a  little  te^  to  yL  that-1 

S'?K ♦"'•"A"'"";  '"'y^didit-  ve.fitw«.t;;i: 

thing  that  mother  said  just  before  you  came.  I  was  i„  . 
^m  state  of  wretchedness,  and  was  begging  mother  to 
break  the  engagement  to  Sir  Albert^h,  you  can't  imagine 
how  awful  I  wa,  feeling.  And  then  mother  told3- 
ptoue  don  t  be  angry-mother  told  me  that,  if  it  hadnt 

^1  u  ^  u'u  '  "^"^  ^^'  '^"  tremendously  wealthy, 
and  I  should  have  been  free  to  many  anybody  I  liked  It 
washideous!  .  .  •  Aiid whenyoucame to'con^tulateme, 

ol^^e  temce-I  was  watching  you  from  the  window, 
I  seemed  to  go  quite  mad I  hated  you  then.  I 


1: 

i 
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mated  to  do  MXMUiing  to  hurt  you,  to  mak*  jrou  minr> 
•bk.  And  m,"  thu  inowMd  and  buried  h«r  fiuse  in  the 
ctubiona, « I  tokl  jrou— •  horribk  Uik"  The  laat  wonb 
juit  rsMhed  Ruth's  Mun. 

"b  that  all  r 

"  Except  that  Fve  been  mnj  ever  lince,  Ruth.  Oh, 
dear  Ruth,  lajr  loinething  to  me ! " 

Ruth  turned  and  went  towaidi  the  door.  "  A  tdegnun 
ha<  come,"  ihe  laid.  "Agne*  i«  bringing  it  up."  Ske 
opened  the  door  a  few  int  ,  j  and  took  in  the  mcwage. 
"  It  it  addrened  to  jrou,  Sophy."    She  clowd  the  dooi. 

"Op«i  it,  Ruth.     Fro   .  frightened." 

"It  ii  from  Aunt  Bertha.  She  iiayi :  'Have  you 
foi^gottm  ihow  of  pmenti  to-morrow?  Return  in- 
stantly.'" 

lliare  wai  a  ulence  until  from  the  girl'i  tromUing  lip* 
came  a  terrified  whiiper — 

"  Are  you  going  to  give  me  up !' " 

"Ah!  Sofdiy  I"  aigbed  the  woman;  "how  you  think  of 
youiadf !  .  .  .  Wait ! "  She  wrote  on  a  form  and  handed 
it  to  her  eouun.    "Will  that  do?" 

"Sophf/  remami  here  overnight. — Litraox." 

Soi^y  aaid  nothing  at  all,  but  lought  in  vain  to  catch 
Ruth's  hand. 

"  The  boy  is  waiting  for  the  answer,"  said  Ruth.  "  By 
the  way,  do  you  think  Aunt  Bertha  may  come  here  to- 
ni^t  ?    There  would  be  time  for  her  to  get  the  last  train." 

"  Mother  has  a  big  dinner-party  to-night ^" 

"  Then  we  are  safe.  Now  you  had  better  go  over  to  the 
table  and  write  your  letter.  Ring  when  it  is  ready  for 
the  post  Agnes  shall  bring  you  tea  shortly.  You  must 
excuse  me.     I  have  some  things  to  attend  to." 

"  Ruth ! " 

But  Ruth  left  her  cousin  to  herself.  When  she  had 
given  the  boy  the  telegram  she  retired  to  her  bedroom 
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tint  ia  ber  lifc  ah* 


wd  lo.k.d  U»  door.    ForUi.«nt 
Mt  •  little  hint 

H«r  mind  wm  itill  •  mi  of  Magiag  tlMxightt 
Agn- «mj«»ri  h«  to  td«  .  tdtgwni.    "Nothinwrt 
WVwn*  thii  d«y,- muttmd  th»  houMlwtpw.     But  tinry 
weri  only  Uginning,    Th#  portmirtNM  of  Fairport 


whan 
but 


htud  to  dccUre  that  ibe  IimI  never  eiperiennd  -tlie  liJie 
in  tU  her  bom  day.,-  «Mi  d>.  went  to  bed  nipper- 
Ie«  that  night  on  account  of  a  nuking  h«id«he,  whid. 
wai  not  improbably  due  t.)  the  (kct  of  her  having  tried  loo 
tard  to  graup  the  ugiiificance  of  the  numett,.w  miwam 
entrusted  to  her.  For  two  houn  th«  mh  oHJcial  raewaiL 
flew  to  and  fro  on  bis  bicycle,  cheered  on  hi.  «venth  mU 
at  the  hou«  by  a  half-pound  of  rich  cake  and  a  ihUJing. 

Kuth.  eye*  wen  .parkling  now,  her  cheeki  fluJied.  A 
talgthy  telegram  from  Mr.  William,  die  carried  to  Mii. 
Cruickirfiank..  ^^ 

J  i"^7^  *"  '**''*  •"  *°*^  "■■'•  «»™«  troublewwie 
delay,  .he  remarked,  "but  I  wa.  evidently  firm  enough 
\ouve  got  to  be  firm  with  Mr.  William..  However/he 
ha.  done  what  I  a.ked  him,  and  p«,mi«,  to  meet  you 
to-morrow  and  «ee  that  everything  i.  right.  IU»d  it  for 
yo^f,  Mary.     I  hope  it  won't  make  you  change  your 

She  laughed,  and  vaniAed  to  tell  Agne.  to  have  dinner 
m  hour  earlier  than  u.ual,  for  it  wa»  going  to  be  a  bu.v 

Z't  lit^.  '^'•^  "^  '*^'  '*^'"  ^p'-y  ^ 

^^^^C^i:^''''^'^'^'^'-    "««-«»- in 

Huth  wavered. 

"  Fm  tony  I  haven't  time,"  .he  wid. 

The  girl  gave  a  «>b  and  shut  the  door.    The  next 
moment  Ruth  was  beside  her. 

"  You  must  try  not  to  cry,  Sophy." 

"Oh,  Huth,  I  can't  bear  it,  if  you  don't  foigive  me. 
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Fva  bMn  thinking  it  all  ovw.uid  Fm  no  aieli  and  MlMin«d 
et  myiM.  80  Mhun«l  tlMit  I  oouUn't  write  to  Marit. 
No  oM  WM  tvtr  Ml  good  to  ma  M  you."  gh*  flung  Iwr 
mft  amM  kboBt  Ruth'i  dmIi.  "  PImh  try  to  ibigiv*— not 
•11  at  MM*,  but  MWM  iky.  Wb«i  I  wa*  a  littk  giri  I 
new  thought  Fd  grow  up  to  do  moan  thingi— I  naver 
maant  to  do  nwan  thingi.  And  I  navw  dmnwd  that  lifc 
would  bt  M  difficult  and  MmMUrow  lo  diagmting.  .  .  . 
Huth,  lay  you  will  try  to  forgive  me  mwm  day." 

IVhap*  it  waa  th«  mother  in  Ruth  that  gave  way,  that 
could  not  raairt  the  brolcen  appeal  and  the  Mnall  clinging 
hand,  of  the  young  giri,  that  could  not  i«fuM  Uiidem«Mi 
and  pity. 

"Pter  little  Sophy,  rU  try.  .  .  .  Now  you  muit  lie  down 
and  mt,  for  I  nhall  have  a  great  deal  for  you  to  do 
preeently." 

There  wa*  certainly  a  great  deal  to  da  About  .even 
oVlocIt  arrived  a  cart  ftum  the  pier,  and  a  litUe  laUr  Ruth 
led  her  coiuin  to  the  room  prepared  for  her.  It  wa« 
littered  with  pacltagee  and  eatdboanl  boxra. 

"Here  are  idMon,  Sophy,"  mud  Ruth.  "Open  every- 
thing, and  diooee  whatever  fltn  and  plcwee  you.  Ill 
come  back  and  help  you  in  half-an-hour  or  aa  But  don't 
dawdle,  and  don't  confine  yuurwlf  to  the  pratty  things." 

"Ob,  what  in  the  wwld  ii  going  to  happen  ?"  cried  the 
excited  Sophy. 

"You've  got  to  tnut  me  in  the  meantime,"  Ruth 
Rplied. 

In  the  nest  room  Miie  Cruickifaanki  itisightened  her 
back  and  wiped  her  brow. 

"  Hark  to  that  child  Sophy  diirping  with  delight,"  *he 
observed. 

"Ah,  well,"  returned  Ruth,  with  a  trace  of  irony, 
"  why  shouldnt  she  chirp  ?  " 


fj 


XXVI 

wJL^'^i^r" "  r^.'  "•"  ««p^'""'  to  uv,  her 

Sophy  Iw    «poken   ,t  br«kfa.t  of  .luing  «.ni«  Mfiinii 

the  Univenity,  «king  •  j,„iu,r  to  ««k  out  Fn  '  a.„J  ««1 

w«.  not  UMire-lhe  j«,itor  did  not  i„f„„„  her  tl,«t  he 
h^  mwely  gjom.  up  to  the  c«n,ination  hdl  for  ,.  few 

her  hu.Und  «d  the  poli<x.,  M.e„  Ruth'.  nH»*ge%rriv«L 

m^   JUyed  by  the  .ub«.K,uent  .„««.«»,  ftom  herlce. 
whi.h^       '^"*  '^^"•*  ''«'  •*«"^"'  "'dock,  J^ 

FiiL5°"'N't  "",  '!•"'  "'""'  *""  '»  ''*«^  from 
Wrport.     Nothing  further,  therefore,  couU  be  dom,  th.t 

STTIk      7  T  """^  *'''«"'"•  "^"^"B  Sophy  to 

..  true  tW  Hhe  re.,u«ted  Vr^.  to  go  to  FVurport  £,  the 

u  "IZ^"^^  ^''^  ^1*^  "^  8°"«  t"  -^  »uth,"  he  «id. 
aHa^  kT  ""t«°'"8  *°  »P°«  their  evening  together.     I 

wouW  never  have  got  .way  otherwi*.  with  thi.  rotten 
d.naer.p.rty  to-night  and   that   .illy  ^ow  of  J^u 

IMS  "^ 
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to-morrow.  I  don't  see,  mother,  why  a  girl  shouldn't  be 
allowed  a  little  peace  just  before  her  marriage.  She'll 
leave  to-morrow  by  the  second  steamer — train  arrives 
about  11.80— Fm  pretty  certain  Ruth  won't  lut  her  start 
at  7  a.m.  in  this  weather." 

"  You  exhibit  a  great  deal  of  consideration  for  your 
sister,"  she  said  coldly. 
"  She  needs  it." 

"  You  forget  that  she  has  her  duty  to  myself  and  her 
friends.  In  the  meantime  liindly  ring  up  your  father,  and 
remind  him  that  we  have  guests  to-night." 

Later,  Mrs.  Lyon,  with  many  motherly  regrets,  ex- 
plained to  the  guests  how  Sophy,  having  gone  to  pay  her 
last  visit  as  a  spinster  to  her  charming  cousin,  had  most 
unfortunately  been  storm-stayed.  She  also  put  into  cir- 
culation, as  a  profound  Secret,  of  course,  a  charming  story 
of  her  niece's  wedding  gift  to  her  daughter.  To  Sir  Albert 
Bowman  she  was  all  sympathy,  assuring  him  that  Sophy 
would  never  forgive  herself  for  having  gone  to  Fairport  in 
such  weather,  even  for  her  cousin's  sake,  and  inviting  him 
to  dine  quietly  with  them  the  following  evening,  after  the 
display  of  presents— they  were  still  dropping  in! — was 
over.  It  was  plain,  however,  that  Sir  Albert  was  depressed, 
and  Fred,  glancing  at  him  during  the  evening,  felt  a 
grudging  sort  of  pity  for  the  man. 

The  dinner-party  was  a  success,  as  Mrs.  Lyon's  dinner- 
parties usually  were— "  delightful "  was  the  adjective 
applied  to  them  by  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  her  friends, — 
and  when  the  last  of  the  guests  had  departed  the  hostess 
was  disposed  to  regard  almost  leniently  what  she  had  at 
first  termed  the  insane  behaviour,  but  now  called  the 
childish  escapade,  of  her  daughter.  Sophy  would  be  home 
the  next  day,  by  noon  at  latest,  and  she  should  certainly 
not  have  another  opportunity  of  providing  a  fiasco. 

Humanity  might  be  divided  into  three  classes— the 
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wi«e,  the  foolish,  the  aelf-aatiafied ;  the  third  being  a 
combination  of  the  fint  and  second.  There  are  clever, 
crafty  people  ao  lelf-satiified  that  they  cannot  conceive  of 
less  clever  people  employing  craft  against  them. 

When  the  noon  of  Saturday  passed  without  the  apjiear- 
anoe  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Lyon  was  wrathful,  but  not 
suspicious.  In  a  cold  fury  she  consulted  a  time-Uble,  and 
dispatched  a  telegram  to  Sophy. 

"  You  must  be  home  by  four  to-day. — Lyon." 

When  the  reply  came  she  was  preparing  to  receive  fifty 
or  sixty  people,  who  had  been  invited  to  inspect  the 
presents  described,  with  all  the  accustomed  brilliancy  of 
the  Social  Outlook,  as  "  numerous  and  costly."  A  second 
crowd  had  been  invited  for  Monday  afternoon. 

The  reply  ran — 

"  Sophy  cannot  return  to-day.    AU  weB.—lxssox." 
Ruth  had  laughed  as  she  added  the  «  all  well." 
Mrs.  Lyon's  next  message  was  addressed  to  her  niece. 
It  was  no  time  for  mincing  matters,  she  told  herself. 

"I/"  Sophy  does  not  leave  four  steamer  I  come  to-night 
demand  explanation. — Lyon." 

She  was  pointing  out  the  beauties  and,  particularly,  the 
values  of  some  Japanese  ware  to  an  elderly  lady,  to  whom 
such  things  were  but  fancy  crockery,  when  her  threat 
received  an  answer. 

"Sophy  cannot  return.  Kindly  await  invitation.— 
Lennox." 

"  No  bad  news,  I  trust,  dear  Mrs.  Lyon,"  said  the 
elderly  lady. 

"Oh  no,"  replied  the  hostess  hastily.  "But— it  is 
excessively  annoying."     She  raised  her  voice.    "There 
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■eem.  to  have  been  rame  iitupid  change  in  the  iteamerV 
houra,  and  Sophy  m  unable  to  leave  FaiTJort  until  Monday. 
I  really  wonder  why  people  will  make  thenwelve.  ridiculoi 
by  uving  at  the  coast" 

A  numbo-  of  ladies  voiced  their  sympathy,  and  expressed 
their  cordial  agreement  as  to  the  ridiculousness  of  living 
at  the  coast  or,  indeed,  of  living  anywhere  out  of  Glasgow ; 
and  Mrs.  Lyon,  having  begged  them  to  excuse  her  for  one 
moment,  went  in  search  of  her  husband  and  son.  They 
must  be  made  to  do  something.  But  as  they  had  gone 
out  walking  together,  to  avoid  the  cackle,  as  FW  had 
put  It,  somewhat  to  his  father's  amusement,  they  could 
not  be  made  to  do  anything  then. 

The  telegram  in  her  hand  made  thn  woman  not  only 
fiinous  but  anxious.  Her  cheeks  burned  as  tlmugh  they 
had  been  slapped,  yet  tie  sting  of  the  woitls,  "Kindly 
await  invitation,"  was  olfiet  by  the  gnawing  of  the 
question:  "Why  is  Ruth  answering  for  Sophy?" 

It  was  now  five  o'clock-too  kte  to  get  to  Fairport, 
even  had  she  been  free.  But  she  must  have  a  definite 
imderstandingas  to  Sophy's  return  before  the  post-office 
closed  that  night  In  the  smoking-room,  the  only  room 
for  pnvacy  then,  she  thought  rapidly  over  a  telegram 
form.     And  at  last  she  wrote  thi»— 

"Mm/  we  expect  Sophy  Monday  momitigf—FuKBr 
Her  guests  were  gone  when  the  answer  came  addressed 
to  her  son.    She  was  on  the  watch,  and  herself  took  it 
from  the  messenger.    And  this  is  what  she  read— 

"  you  may  expect  me  Monday  morning. Rdth." 

Truly  one  would  be  pitiless,  who,  having  once  perceived 
her  thoughts,  could  net  pity  Mrs.  Lyon  on  that  first 
Sunday  in  February.  It  was  not  the  dread  of  being 
beaten  that  tormented  her;   she  had  no  fear  of  Urng 
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bMten:  it  wu  the  dread  of  a  Kandal  ere  she  on 
The  lart  thing  .he  de«ired  wu  to  appear  to  have  dnunied 
her  daughter  to  the  altar.  ...  How  ,he  hated  Ruth  > 

On  Monday  morning  it  occurred  to  her  to  refuse  to 
receive  her  niece,  whether  the  latter  were  accompanied  by 
Sophy  or  not:  for  she  was  not  hopclem  of  the  quiet 
Sunday  at  Fairport  having  a  chastening  effect  on  her 
daughter,  which  failing,  she  would  go  to  Fairport  herself. 
But  the  desire  to  wound  and  overawe  Ruth,  to  crush  the 
only  woman  who  had  ever  foiled  or  mocked  her,  was  too 
strong,  and  from  ten  o'clock  she  waited  impatiently  in  her 
drawing-room  for  the  sound  of  the  visitors'  bell. 

Ruth  left  Fairport  by  the  first  steamer,  and  on  arrivinir 
m  Glasgow  called  on  her  lawyer,  with  whom  she  had  made 
an  appointment.  She  spent  more  than  an  hour  in  his 
room,  and  finally  reduced  him,  after  many  expressions  of 
dismay  and  much  frenzied  expostulation  on  his  part,  to  a 
state  of  sulky  compliance  with  a  certain  request  which  she 
had  laid  before  him. 

It  was  near  eleven  o'clock  when  she  reached  the  house 
in  Harrington  Terrace.  She  was  rather  pale  and  a  little 
nervous  as  she  rang  the  bell,  but  her  nervousness  vanished 
when  she  entered  the  drawing-room,  and  her  heart  suffered 
a  twinge  of  pity,  though  not  remorse.  The  tone  of  her 
aunt's  voice,  however,  n-   '•>  her  merciless. 

"  You  had  better  si*,  .jwn,"  said  Mrs.  Lyon,  who  had 
not  risen.  It  was  the  tone  she  adopted  when  speaking  to 
inferiors  under  her  disapproval. 

"  Thank  you."  Ruth  chose  a  high  chair,  seated  herself 
and  gazed  calmly  at  her  aunt.  "  To  begin  with,"  she  said 
mildly,  "you  must,  please,  try  to  understand  that  I  am 
not  in  the  least  afraid  of  you." 

"Indeed?"  The  word  followed  the  merest  pause. 
"  But  at  present  I  am  endeavouring  to  understand  your 
presence  in  my  house,  Miss  Lennox." 
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"  I  fandeu   -ou  might  wiih  to  wk  me  lome  qucttioni, 
Mn.  Lyon." 

"  Thank  you ;  but  I  believe  my  daughter  can  ipeak  for 
henelf." 

"  You  expect  to  SCO  Sophy  aoon  ?  " 
"  I  ihall  aee  my  unuy  iter  thi»  afternoon." 
"  Indeed  t "    Ruth  could  not  help  imitating  her  '\unt'» 
voice. 

'Mnd  ai  I  have  arranged  to  travt.    y  the  twelve  o'clock 
train,  I  need  not  detain  you  longer." 
"  You  are  going  to  Fairport  t " 

"My  dau(^ter  expect*  me.  She  will  accompany  me 
home  in  the  ooune  of  the  afternoon." 

•'  I  do  not  think  my  couiin  ii  expecting  you  at  Fairport 
to-day." 

"  My  letter  would  reach  her  after  you  left  this  morning." 
Hiis  was  sheer  bluff. 

"You  are  giving  an  exhibition  ot  the  presents  this 
afternoon,  I  believe.  Are  not  your  friends  of  more  im- 
portance than  your  daughter  ?  Think  of  their  happiness 
and  their  good  opinion,  and — stay  at  home." 

Mrs.  Lyon  quivered ;  her  eyes  glittered  as  she  rose,  and 
in  a  voice  like  a  knife  she  said — 

"  You  will  oblige  me  by  at  once  leaving  my  house." 
"I  shall  do  so  very  soon,  but  not  just  yet.    If  you 
have  no  questions  to  ask  me,  I  have  still  something  to  say 
to  you.     It  must  be  said.     It  may  be  well  for  juu  to 
listen.     You  had  better  sit  down." 

"I  shall  listen  to  no  more  impertinences  from  you. 
I^ave  my  house  instantly  !  "  Mrs.  Lyon  did  not  shout 
the  words,  and  there  was  dignity  in  her  pose  as  she 
pointed  to  the  door. 

"You   poor   creature,"  said    Miss   Lennox,  suddenly 

pricked  with  pity,  "  you  >m<4t  hear  what  I  have  to  say." 

The  change  in  her  voice  startled  Mrs.  Lyon.     She 
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ftwed  at  the  .pMker,  and  a  leiMation  of  diimaT  came  upon 

n    L   *  P"'"''"«  •»"'*  "•vered  and  fcU  to  her  tide. 

Ruth  did  not  wait  for  her  to  iipeak. 

"When  Sophy  arrived  at  my  houw  on  Friday,"  nbe 

went  on,  "the  fint  coherent  thing  .he  wid  wa.,  'Save  me 

from  mother.'    I  don't  know  how  that  »und.  to  you,  but 

to  me  It  wemed  more  awful  than  anything  I  have  ever 

heard  or  read  of.     She  then  explained " 

"You  are  an  utter  fool,"  cried  M«.  Lyon.  "Sophy 
ha.  been  «,  excited  lately  that  .he  i.  quite  unaccounUble 
for  anything  die  may  «y.  If  you  think  her  hyrterical 
remark,  mean  anything,  and  if  you  imagine  you  can  Uke 

advantage  of  them  in  order  to  revenge  younelf  for - 

"You  are  .peaking  rather  loudly,"  .aid  Ruth.  "Fm 
T  f  °.  ~"'''^*"'  •  «"'"  "venge  only  my  due,  Mn. 

X.yon,  and  it  doe.  not  really  matter  if  you  put  my  action 
with  regwd  to  Sophy  down  to  that.  You  .peak  of  the 
poor  child.  hy.terical  remark^  a.  if  hy.teria  were  the 
naturaJ^lude  to  a  happy  marriage.  Wherea.  you  know 
dl'^^htM""^**'"*  **>'»  marriage  mean,  mirery  for  your 

"Your  opinion  i.  ai  impertinent  e.  your  interference," 
«wir^°"  «id  coldly,  having  regained  her  *lfH»ntrol. 
"Will  you  kindly  go  nowi"" 

"I  have  now  to  tell  you,"  continued  Ruth,  "of  what 
I  did  after  Sophy  told  me  of  her  trouble " 

"I  have  no  desire  to  hear  of  anything  you  may  have 
done.  I  can  easily  guens  that  you  did  your  best  to  add  to 
her  trouble  and  mine." 

"  But  it  is  quite  necessary  for  you  to  listen,  and  I  think 
you  ought  to  sit  down."  Once  more  Ruth  felt  a.  prick  of 
pity.    The  womitn  before  her  was  so  entirely  self-confident 

"You  tire  me,"  wid  M.-s.  Lyon,  "and  I  have  a  train  to 
catch.  I  have  no  doubt  you  believe  you  have  penmaded 
my  misguided  daughter  to  break  off  her  engagement  at  the 
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•leventh  hour—*  nice  thing  for  a  woman  of  your  ag*,  to 
turn  a  young  .irl'i  mind  agunst  her  mother  a*  wall  at 
her  own  inten«til  But  my  daughter  will  aee  thingi  In 
thuir  proper  light  within  a  few  haun,  and— my  daughter 
will  obey  me.    Go  I " 

"  I  have  itill  to  1 ,11  you  of  what  I  have  done."    A  litth 
heat  had  come  into  Ruth'*  voice,  and  ibe  row. 
"Oh,  well,  be  quick!" 

"Sophy  i«  not  going  to  marry  the  man  you  chode  for 
her." 

Mn.  Lyon  made  a  gesture  of  impatience. 
"The  marriage  hao  been  arranged,  and  will  take  plac* 
on  Wedneiday,"  she  laid  with  a  laugh. 
"Ab/" 

With    another    laugh    Mrs.   Lyon    exclaimed,  "You 
actually  believe  you  cah  keep  Sophy  from  marrying  Sir 
Albert  Bowman  two  days  hence?" 
"I  have  already  done  lo." 

"  Nonaenie  I "  But  Mr*  Lyon'i  voice  wa»  not  quite  ao 
ctmfldenL 

"Tliere  will  be  no  marriage  on  Wedneaday.  You  may 
cancel  the  inviUtions  and  wnd  back  the  preeents.  Sophy 
i«  no  longer  at  Fairport." 

Mrs.  Lyon  took  a  rtep  forward.     Her  expreuion  wan 
threatening. 
« If  you  have  dared  to  attempt  to  hide  my  daughter— 

if  you  have  tried  to I  demand  to  be  told  at  once 

where  my  daughter  is.  Don't  think  you  can  conceal  her 
for  long.  There  is  such  a  thing  an  the  law,  I'd  have  you 
remember ! " 

"Fiddlesticks!"  said  Ruth.  "You  are  altogether 
helpless,  Mrs.  Lyon.  You  can  do  nothing— nothing  at 
all,  except  cancel  the  invitations  and  so  on.  In  a  way  I'm 
sorry  for  you  and  Sir  Albert  Bowman,  but  you  aren't  the 
only  people  I  had  to  think  of.     All  the  law  in  Glasgow 
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ner  into.    8he  in  beyond  your  KMsh." 

wlMremyd*ughUTi.tttU,i.moment.I "    Mn.  Lyon 

looked  round  .t  the  bell  by  the  «„.pU«.  ""•  ''^'^ 

w.v^  I^    Tl^^J'  "  ^  P^»*  """"""t.  '•  on  the 
way  to  New  York.    She  lailed " 

"It',  not  tme !     If.  .  Ij, |    I  dont  believe  it ! " 

Slie    *Jled    from    Greenock    on    SatuHky,   by    the 

^^    Mi-   Cruick.h,„U   i.  Uking  Jl'  oT  ht 

th^  go    .  n.»  .tate-roon.  .t  the  l«t  minlrte!" 

I  teU  you  I  don't  believe  it  I     Woman,  how  dare  you 

« I.       «  hour  I  can  have  fifty  detective. " 

I  «v  ""i^?  ^r'!L^'  y""-  "  ^°''  ''°«''*  '*»««'  "hat 
ip^j!       .u     "^'  '^"""K  •  piece  of  pinkish  paper. 

JV...  Lyon  «.ized  the  paper  with  .baking  finge™,  and 
cart  her  eye.  over  the  dancing  wowb- 

SOFHY." 

l^"^^!^'^  ^"  ^^  ^"  countenance  ,ai,  di.- 
tort«d.  She  threw  up  her  clenched  hand  a.  tho.«h  die 
would  smite  Ruth.  * 

"^Jo— before  I  kiU  you ! "  she  marled, 
^th  took  her  by  the  elbow,  and  prewad  her  into  a 

^Jf^'  ■^"»t  Bertha!"  die  mid,  not  quite  .te«lily. 
inw  wiU  give  you  a  week's  wor^,  but  it  will  sa-e  Sophy 


wll     FewrfvUy  happy.     A   miUion    thanlu.— 
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friMu  •  lifi!  iA  WKtrlMiiiMm.  If  it  MM  monoy  you  wanted, 
why  didnt  you  aiw  mar  k  it  wono  to  uk  •  fsvour  uf 
•  niaoe  than  to  all  a  daughtw }  If  it  wa*  pmition— wall, 
monay  would  havn  bought  you  any  poMlion  »uch  ai 
ordinary  middl<<-i'laM  people  lilii  ounwlvm  can  evar  hope 
to  gut.  Wh«t  ii  that  poor  man'*  poidtioiir  Why,  if 
I  wnv  a  man,  I  oould  alio  buy  a  titlo." 

'•  Will  you  go  r  cried  Mr».  Lyon,  huddlul  in  the  cliair, 
glaring  at  her  iiierv.    8he  wan  hair-itunnnl,  itupcficd. 

**Li«ten  to  m«  a  moment  lunger.  When  you  aiKl  I 
met,  a  little  mwe  than  a  year  ago,  you  thought  I  waa 
a  foul.  And  I  wai ;  ao  I  am  itiU.  Hut,  Aunt  Bertha, 
fiwn  a  worldly  point  of  view,  wh<ch  I  wippoae  i«  your 
point  of  »iew,  you  are  a  f'>  gitater  fool  than  I.  ...  I 
wan  all  alone— of  all  the  world  you  were  neweiit  to  me. 
I— I  waa  itarving  tot  human  affection.  .  .  .  You  w«n> 
kind  to  roe— «t  firrt.  God  know*  I  would  have  doiiu 
any  Jiing  for  you  then.  The  money  waa  not  auch  a  joy 
to  nu! — tho  money  that  wan  never  inumded  for  me.  It 
waa  youra  for  the  aaking— oh,  the  menstt  hint  would  have 
been  auffident  But  at  finl  I  never  dreamed  you  wanted 
money— the  only  thing  I  had  to  give  in  exchange  for 
yourgoodneaa;  I  thought  you  would  be  offended,  had 
I  auggeated  a  numey  gift.  ...  I  did  not  realize  then 
that  you  could  apeak  kindly  and  hate  cruelly  at  the  aamc 
time.  I  did  not  dream  you  oould  deliberately  cheat 
another  woman  who  truated  you  implicitly.  I  ahall  detest 
you  all  my  lite,  Aunt  Bertha,  my  father's  siater!  .  .  . 
Now  I  have  nearly  finished  In  case  you  do  not  under- 
stand your  position  with  regard  to  Sophy,  I  had  better 
tell  you  that  Sophy  will  return  in  three  week^  provided 
you    agree  to    her    marrying  the    man    she   wiahea  to 

many " 

"  Never !    The  marriage  arranged  is  merely  postponed." 
The  words  were  feebly  obetinate. 
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Too  often  Um  rIow  of  vjrtory  in  but  the  but  erobsr  of 
Um  Are  kimiled  before  the  Hght.  The  nuh  over,  Uie  hot 
hewrt  quickly  oouk  Ituth  I^nox  fouml  it  m  en  nhe 
h«d  gone  nuuiy  ittpi  from  the  houae  in  HurinKtun 
"IWw*.  81m  WMnot  aihMneil  of  what  ohe  hwl  done,  but 
■ha  WM  not  proud  of  it  Mw  had  routed  lier  enemy  and  had 
Mi  her  annny  amid  a  niinembte  wrecknftc  of  dignity  and 
ambition.  Yet  the  routing  had  been  m  (iltifblly  eaiiy.  The 
wratchwl  woman  had  had  no  chance  whatioover.  Not  that 
■be  had  dewr^ed  to  have  a  ningle  chance.  Still,  Ruth 
began  to  wi«h  the  could  have  saved  Sophy  without  puniah- 
ing  Sophy'i  mother.  And,  after  all,  the  reflected  bitterly, 
it  wai  not  »he  who  had  aaved  Sophy,  but  her  money.  A 
few  hundred  poundi  had  done  it.  Without  her  money 
■he  could  have  done  ahtolutely  nothing  for  her  counin.  It 
had  been  the  lame  in  the  cam  of  the  man  ihe  loved  ")  j 
only  thing  the  could  do  for  him  had  been  to  ,-nve  iiim 
"■ome  money."  Did  aught  in  the  world  lave  money 
really  matter  much  P 

Once  more  the  depreaiion  of  the  previoui  week  came 
upon  her.  "What  ii  there  for  me  to  do?''  the  axkcd 
benelf  a«  ihe  paced  the  itation  platform.  She  had  miued 
the  noon  train,  but  there  wa«  another  at  two  o'clock. 
Failing  the  book-itall  ihe  looked  abiently  at  the  newi- 
papei'  bill)  until  a  bold  line  on  one  of  them  caught  her  eye. 

"  SuFnAOIlT   DllTCIBANCU.      86  AtlKITCD.'' 

"Why  ihouldn't  I  go  now  to  lee  MiH  Fitiroyp"  ihe 
thought,  and  a  minute  later  xhe  wai  in  a  haniom. 
i7t 


she 
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the  cm^^iT  "^  *'"  •'"•""»  cov-T  .,-     i„ 

tu^  In  m-  U«d.  ,  w,„  ,nLX.    ^'  ""  '"  "^  ' 

wS""  tid  ZI'rL*^"?/'"  "«»•»  "-.  Mi- 
-al«.t*w4S.*l:^,,f^'>;;  ^-v'^g   the   U.,|.h.«dl.   . 

took  the  .tufflmr  out  of  i^lr '".''•     ^'   by-election 
-*e  flopped  into  Z  ntvP  ^"^  "y  collapsing  " 

••"^  ?  And  how  i,  my  friendlv  In!^  *"  '^'dyouget 

companion  i 


HI 


iuuni 


loier. 


'  ^*  '*°°'  «ke  the  &11  of  .  dedge- 
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"  Enter,  Euphemia  1 "  aaid  Mira  Fitzroy. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  large  girl  in  abort  skirts  almost 
fell  into  the  room. 

"  What  ?"  said  the  girl  in  a  loud  voice. 

"  Please  bring  a  plate,  Euphemia.'" 

"A  plate?" 

"  A  plate,  Euphemia." 

"What  for?" 

"Heare  bring  a  soup-plate,"  said  Miss  Fitzroy  in  a 
patient  voice. 

"A'  right."  The  door  was  slammed,  and  there  was 
heard  a  clumping  sound  that  gradiully  decreased,  stopped, 
and  increased  again. 

Once  more  a  crash  on  the  door. 

"  Enter,  Euphemia." 

" D'ye  want  a  spoon?" 

•'  Certainly.     Make  haste ! " 

"  Ye  never  said  ye  wanted  a  spoon." 

Bang !  And  Euphemia  retired. 

Miss  Fitzroy  passed  her  hand  over  her  eyes. 

"  I  have  been  trying  for  the  last  fortnight,"  she  said  tr 
Ruth,  "  to  teach  that  girl  to  be  a  fii-st-class  house-table- 
maid.  I  am  very  hopefbl.  Already  she  knows  that  it  is 
proper  to  knock  before  entering  a  room,  and — well,  I'm 
afraid  that's  all  so  far.  Still,  she  is  only  fifteen,  and  I  am 
still  in  my  prime.  I  am  detrrmined  to  see  her  in  a 
situation  before  I  die.  I  do  hope  the  soup  isn't  getting 
cold.  The  tureen  was  brought  in  just  an  instant  before 
you  arrived.  I'm  nearly  as  strong  on  pea-soup  as  I  am  on 
votes  for  women,  Miss  Lennox.  If  Tm  for  giving  the 
Government  beans,  I'm  also  for  giving  the  people  pease. 
Hah !  I  wish  to  goodness  the  people  round  here  would 
take  my  prescription.  But  they  don't  care  about  cooking, 
and  often  enough,  poor  souls,  they  have  nothing  to  cook 
with.  But  111  spare  you  a  vegetarian  lecture  in  the 
meantime.      Hark    to    Euphemia's    stealthy    approach ! 
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Youy  think  8he  wm  bringing  a  sideboard.  Don't  be 
up«t  If  ,he  seem,  to  throw  the  .poon  at  you.  IV»  only 
her  manner,  which  I  haven't  yet  managed  to  convert  into 
the  plural.  You'd  have  to  ,ee  Euphemia's  home  to 
understand  her  properly.  She'n  one  of  tho*  children  who 
grow  up  ,n,p,te  of  their  parent..  .  .  .  Enter,  Euphemia! 
.  .  .  Thank  you  but  this  is  a  tea»poon-and  you  should 
have  brought  a  gla««-«  tumbler,  you  know." 

Euphemia  grabbed  the  teaspoon  from  the  Uble  «  Ye 
never  said  1  was  to  bring  a  tum'ler,"  she  muttered  in  an 
aggneved  tone  of  voice. 

«  Oh,  never  mind  a  glass  for  me,"  said  Ruth,  trying  not 
to  smile.     "  I  really  don't  wish  one." 

Fito^""*    "    '"'"""  '*  ""'*•   ^"P''""'"."  ™d    Miss 

"But  she's  no' wantin'  it,"  said  Euphemia,  with  a  wagof 
her  head  m  Ruth's  direction. 

"Do  as  I  tell  you,  Euphemia," 

The  giri  bounced  to  the  door,  and  turned. 

"  Will  that  be  all  ye're  wantin'  f  " 

"  That  is  all  at  present.  Make  haste !  And  don't  bane 
the  door.     It  hurts  my  head."  " 

Euphen.ia's  expression  changed  quickly  frem  sulkiness 
to  regret. 

enwh  ''^^'"  *^  '"""«'«1,  and  departed  quietly 
Miss  Fitzroy  laughed,  and  served  the  soup 
"It  usually  ends  in  my  appealing  to  her  feelings,"  she 
remarked  "For  the  rest  of  to^lay  Euphemia  will  try 
very  hard  to  plca.se.  She  will  endeavour  to  make  up  for 
her  past  sins  of  omission  and  commission.  Yesterday  she 
forgot  ti,  cruet-  -'  curate '  she  calls  it— and  when  she  did 
tmng  It  at  my  reproachful  request— I  was  seedy  as  a 
melon  yesterday-she  also  brought  an  egg-switch  she  had 
dLscovered  in  the  kitchen.  She  didn't  know  what  it  was. 
but  I  suppase  she  meant  it  for  a  peace-oiFering.     WeU, 


^«ii. 
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give  me  a  few  ordinuy  feelings  to  rtart  with,  and  I  aw 
wait  for  the  artistic  lort     Have  some  bread." 

"  How  do  you  manage  to  settle  down  to  this  work  after 
all    the    excitement    of    electioneering?"     Ruth    asked 
presently. 
Miss  Fitzroy  smiled. 

"I  don't  know  that  there's  much  settling  down  so  far 
as  this  work  is  concerned.  Seems  to  me  it's  just  about  as 
tough  a  struggle  as  the  other.     Of  course  Fve  been  slack 

for  the  last  few  days— most  annoying  getting  laid  up 

but  111  be  fairly  busy  by  to-morrow  or  the  next  day.  It 
was  a  depressing  result— that  election— though  we  did  pull 
down  the  Liberal  majority.  I  think  my  rattle  did  some 
good— the  Liberal  candidate  referred  to  me  as  '  the  rattle- 
snake,' so  it  tmat  have  annoyed  him.  But  we  shook  hands 
at  the  finish,  and  I  offered  him  the  rattle  to  keep  him  quiet 
in  Parliament.     However,  that's  all  over— till  the  next 

time,  and Enter,  Euphemia." 

Euphemia  entered  almost  soundlessly,  and  laid  the  spoon 
and  glass  on  the  table. 

"  1  thought  ye  wud  maybe  be  needin'  this,"  she  whispered 
hoarsely,  and  presented  Ruth  with  a  collapsible  toasting- 
fork. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Ruth  solemnly. 
"  Now,  Euphemia,  go  and  ask  Mrs.  Ferns  to  give  you 
your  own  dinner,"  Miss  Fitzroy  said  kindly.     "And  ask 
her  to  make  some  coffee  for  Miss  Lennox  and  myself." 

Her  countenance  wreathed  in  smiles,  Euphemia  tiptoed 
from  the  room. 

"I  thought  she  would  bring  you  something  extra," 
obsen^ed  the  hostess,  "  but  I  didn't  expect  she  would  take 
off  her  shoes  for  my  benefit.  What  price  coronets  and 
Norman  blood  now  ?  " 

"Miss  Fitzroy,"  said  Ruth  suddenly,  "I  came  to-day  to 
ask  you  if  you  could  give  me  anything  to  do." 

"Give  you  anything  to  do!"  Miss  Fitzroy  laid  down 
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her  .pooD.    «  Good  k.u1,"  Ae  excLumed,  «  do  vou  reaUv 

"If  m,    i!"=JrP-'"P>  holding  out  her  hand 

the  oXu^X  r""^  **'"  ^""  ''''''  "''••' 

"May  choice.!  blewing.  from  above,  et  cetera,  de«:end 
upon  you !    Fi„t  you  give  u,  heaps  of  lovely^nerS 

buTifT  t  ^  ?«'."""  ^°"'  ^'"="*  "y  ««ing  down, 
but  ,f  I  stand  1 11  dance,  and  if  I  dance  I'll  cough,  and  if 
I  cough  I  shan't  be  able  to  express  myself,  /ckn"  do 
tha     anyway,  but  you've  made  me  gl^l.  Miss  l^„n« 

Tm^'Z'T  ^-P^^h-^pe^abietiin 

M.  *itzroy.  By  the  way,  my  front  name's  Mamrie-the 
prettiest  name  in  the  world,  when  you're  in  lov^^the 
o«Tner.     May  I  call  you  Ruth  f  " 

"Please.  ...  But  there  was  something  else  I  wanted 
to  say.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  you  felt  well  eno3^  T 
come  to  Fairport  this  afte^ioon.  t^  stay  tiU^l^rt^; 
able  for  your  work.     And  then  you  .^uld  tell  2  St 

whf<J!.f '  ^°"  "^  ^!^^  '^'  J°"™''y''  nothing,  and  a 
Oh  tI  ra  Zn  '°  -  «"  the  good  in  th;  world 
ttTanrto  vou  m""  T'  "^  ^"^^-^d  a  thousand 
It  S™  v!      ,**f  »P'"t«  *«*  in  the  gutter,  and  you've 

tfWdh.^*"*^"''"'^-  ^'^*'""!  Ineverask^you 
rf  youd  have  more  soup-^d  it's  got  cold.     We  must 

auLTT'ltf*","''?*''"""'"'-^    MissFitzr:y"o"* 
im^Lf^''"'"^'^'^^^^^'-    Whend'oyou 
«  n  ^r  ""^^  he  ready  by  half-past  three - 

hrin?t^'"«.-  •  •  ^^'  ""*"■••  Euphemia!  You  might 
bnng  the  coffee  now-also  plates,  knives  and  butter  111 
make  some  toa.t  here.  What  d'you  say  ?  Sf  BilbJ 
wants  to  see  me  ?    Oh,  well,  Tm  afraid  I  L't— 1"    She 
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turned  to  Ruth.  « I  wonder  if  you  would  mind  Mr.  Bilby, 
m  old  gentlem«n,  coining  in  for  a  few  minutei?  I  dont 
like  refuRing  him." 

"  Pleaw  don't  let  me  keep  him  out.  Perhaps  I  ouirfit 
to  go  away  for  half-sn-hour." 

"No,  no  If  you  don't  mind,  I'd  like  you  to  meet 
him.  .  .  .  Bring  cxjffee,  pUte.  and  knive«  for  three, 
Euphemia,  and,  after  the  ^ffee  is  ready,  ..how  Mr.  Bilby 
in  here."  ' 

"  What  about  spoons  ?"  said  Euphemia. 

"Spoons,  certainly.  And,  of  coune,  milk  and  sugar. 
And,  Euphemia,  it  is  kind  of  you  to  go  without  your 
shoes,  but  my  head  is  nearly  better  now,  so  put  Uiem 
on  again." 

.  "^'  "KhC  Euphemia  returned  happily,  and  retired, 
shutting  the  door  with  an  appalling  crash.  She  opened  it 
again,  apologized,  and  closed  it  softly. 

"Seeing  you  are  going  to  be  one  of  us,  Ruth,"  Mis* 
Fitzroy  resumed,  "it  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  as 
well  meet  Mr.  Bilby  now.  You  wiU  probably  meet  him 
frequently  in  the  future." 

"Who  is  he,  Maggie?" 

"  How  nice  to  be  called  Maggie  by  you  !  Who  is  he  ? 
rhe  good  God  knows,  as  the  French  folk  say.  And  I 
sometimes  think  the  good  God  must  have  a  special  interest 
in  Mr.  Bilby.  Mr.  Bilby  is  an  author,  philanthropist  and 
drunkard,  Ruth ;  the  queerest  mixture  of  a  man  I  ever 
met,  and  I've  met  some  queer  mixtures  in  these  parts.  He 
wants  to  see  me  now,  I  fancy,  to  give  me  a  subscription 
for  the  good  work,  a.s  he  calls  it.  That  means,  firstly,  that 
he  has  received  money  for  some  of  his  writings  this  morn- 
ing; and,  secondly,  that  he  wiU  be  deplorably  tipsy  this 
evening.  Yes;  you  may  look  amazed,  but  the  unhappy 
man  has  been  like  that  for  years.  Sometimes  he  is  on  the 
verge  of  starvation,  and  then  we  feed  him.  But  we  can't 
do  anything   for  his  thirst.     We  have  tried  everything. 
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"Fwdl" 

« Y*     A  fine  Ud  bat  I  wid,  he  h«l  .  more  hopeful 

^t;iJ°"«'^l  "  °^^  """  '''*•"'*  Particularly  want  to 
be  «ober.  He  Im  no  one  to  care  for.  He  warn,  youni, 
inen  againrt  dnnk,  and  within  u.  hour  or  two  afterwa^b 

It »  tembly  sad,"  «id  Ruth.    "  What  doe.  he  write  ?" 

That  rve  never  been  able  to  di«»ver.    He  say.  he 

doew  t  write  under  hi.  own  name.     I  believe  he  lu  a 

«hool.ma»ter  long  ago.    He  still  talk,  like  one.     But  let's 

make  «,me  toast     You  can  have  a  chat  with  the  old  man 

kter  while  I  am  packing  my  bag My !  it  i,  good  of 

you  to  take  me  to  Fairport ! "  " 

witwS^*^''"  ^J'kLT^'J'"  ''PP«'«"'<»-a  little  man, 
hX^  ^^^''^^  'T!^  T^  """''^-^  ^^  ""*  '■"rtive.  eye. 
He  had  railed,  he  explained  in  a  low  voice  to  Mis.  Fit2roy, 
to  hand  her  a  small  donation  toward,  the  good  work  It 
had  been  hi.  fortune  to  receive  that  morning  a  remittance 
-not  an  important  remittance,  to  be  sure,  yet  not  one  to 
be  desp.«=d.  Would  Mi™  Fitz„,y.  therefoj^,  acc^TtJe 
hal^sovereign  which  he  laid  on  the  table  with^eady 

"You   are  very  good,  Mr.  Bilby,"  »id  Mis.  Fitzroy 

coffee  with  us.     1  wi.h  to  introduce  you  to  my  fHend  Mia, 
Lennox.     Mr.  Bilby-Mi..  Lennox."  ^  ""^M  ^la, 

Ruth  roM  and  held  out  her  hand 

^:.t^J:       '"  *'"  ^°""«  "^y  "— -"  •>«  began 
Miss  Fitzroy  nodded. 

Mr.  Bilby  approached  Ruth  and  shook  her  hand, 
l-ardon  me,  ma'am,"  he  said  quietly,  with  an  old- 


i'MiJ 
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&«hioiMd  bow,  "but  I  would  not  have  had  yon  ihak* 
handa  with  «  drunkard  without  knowing  It  In  luch  a  p]aoe 
ai  thi»  you  might  well  have  taken  me  for  an  abrtainer.  I 
thank  you."'  He  bowed  again,  and  took  the  chair  in- 
dicated by  hii  hottCH,  leaving  Huth  conftued  and  not  a 
little  ihoL'ked. 

"  Outiide  of  mere  bu«ine»»,"  he  added,  laying  hii  deriad 
hat  on  the  floor,  "  honesty  i«  the  best  policy.  In  buiineM 
one  has  to  pone,  more  or  lesfc"  Ho  turned  to  Miss  Fitxroy, 
who  was  offering  him  a  cup  of  co^.  "Coffee,  ma'am  ? 
I  thank  you.  A  useful  beverage,  ma'am  I  In  my  youth,  I 
believe,  I  learned  that  cotke  wax  discovered  directly  by 
goats,  and  indirecUy  by  goat-herds  who  at  first  could  not 
understand  the  insomnia  of  the  goats.  Notwithstanding 
all  that,  a  useful  beverage,  which,  with  a  dash  of  cognac, 
may  become  well-nigh  ornamental.  It  is,  however,  long 
nnce  I  partook  ot  cqfi  et  cognw..  If  I  remember  aright, 
the  last  occasion  was  in  Pnris,  in  the  year  74,  at  a  caf^  in 
the  Rue  .  .  .  Nay,  I  forget"  He  sighed,  and  took  a  sip 
of  coflee  from  his  spoon.  "A  useful  beverage,  a  useful 
beverage,"  ha  murmured. 

"  I  know  you  prefer  tea,  Mr.  Bilby,"  said  Miss  Fitxioy. 

"Tea,  ma'am?  Yes,  tea  also  has  its  uses.  There  m 
time»-m  the  earlier  part  of  the  day— when  tea  is  in- 
valuable. Tea  was  discovered  by  the  Chinese— in  some 
respects  an  admirable  imtion.  Cocoa  was  also  discovered 
by,  in  some  respects,  an  admirable  nation— the  name 
eludes  me  for  the  moment  Other  beverages  were  dis- 
covered by  other,  in  some  respects,  admirable  nations.  But 
the  only  wholly  admirable  nation   in  the  world  is  the 

Scottish  nation,!and Pardon  me,  ladies,  1  foiget  myself. 

I  have  been  entirely  abstemious  for  the  space  of  three 
days,  so  pray  excuse  me." 

"  Won't  you  have  some  toast,  Mr.  Bilby  ? " 

"  I  thank  you,  but  I  never  eat  when  I  om  drinking 
Toast  IS  a  usefij  food.    I  do  not,  however,  remaaber  to 
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h«ve  heard  or  km)  of  ib  diicoverjr,-  h.  Mdd  •olamnlT. 
Then,  looking  up  and  catching  Ruth',  eye,  he  smiled  in  an 
apologetic  maimer.  •'  Pudon  me,  ma'am,  that  I  allow 
my  tongue  to  tpeak  foolishnen.  Time  wai  when  it  ipoke 
only  wiadoro  for  the  earn  of  carclen  youth.  Now  it  waga 
it*  womt  after  a  long  period  of  ab.temiomneM,  luch  a>  I 
have  lately  endured.  Ala«  that  it  should  be  no,  ma'am— 
ala^  indeed !  Time  waa  when  I  was  an  example  to  youth  i 
to-day  I  lun  but  a  warning.-  He  shook  his  old  head  and 
sighed.  "Still,"  he  went  on,  a  little  more  cheerfally,  "  I 
make  bold  to  say  that  as  a  warning  I  am  of  some  account. 
Goodly  gentlemen  have  even  called  me  an  'awful  warning.' 
It  is  gratifying,  though  in  a  sense  humiliaUng.  Neverthe- 
less, in  my  cups  I " 

Realiiing  from  p-^vious  experience  that  her  visitor  was 
wound  up  to  continue  in  the  same  strain  for  an  indefinite 
penod,  Miss  Fittroy  mildly  interposed. 

"Mr.  Bilby,  my  friend  Miss  Lennox  is  greatly  interested 
in  books,  and  I  have  told  her  lOat  you  are  an  author. 
Will  you  teU  her  something  about  your  work— you  have 
never  told  me  anything  about  it— and  excuse  my  leaving 
you  for  a  litUe  ?  I  am  going  away  for  a  few  days  with 
Miss  Lennox,  and  have  some  packing  to  do."  She  nodded 
to  Ruth,  as  much  as  to  say,  «  This  is  an  opportunity  for 
you,"  and  left  the  room. 

"  I  believe  you  write  books,  Mr.  Bilby,"  ventured  Ruth, 
after  a  short  silence. 

Mr.  Bilby  regarded  his  scarcely  tasted  coffee  for  a 
moment,  then  laid  the  cup  and  saucer  with  tremulous  care 
on  the  table. 

«  A  useful  beverage,  coffee,"  he  observed  ;  "  but  there  are 
times  when  I  abstain.  In  Abyssinia,  if  my  poor  memory 
serves  me — nay,  I  forget.'' 

"But  wont  you  tell  me  something  about  your  books, 
Mr.  Bilby?" 

"My  books,  ma'am?"    Mr.  Bilby  slighUy  shifted  his 
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podUon.    » Tim*  wu  when  I  poHCMed  •  iitUc  Ilbwry, 
biit " 

"  I  tneui  the  book*  you  write." 

**  Ma'am,  I  have  written  no  book*." 

**  But  you  are  an  author." 

*' Nay,  ma'am."  HohciiUted.  "  A  manofluttcns  if  you 
will,"— he  gave  a  quaint,  unall  chuckle—"  a  man  of  luttent." 

"Then  you  dr  write,  Mr.  Bilby.  You  wri.  for  the 
magaainu  and  |.apet«,  I  nippoee.  You  do  not,  perbapa, 
sign  your  artidei  with  your  own  name  f 

"  I  do  not.  And  I  am  not  proud  of  the  names  I  uk, 
ma'am.  .  .  .  But  my  memory  has  come  back.  I  now 
recollect  that  in  Abyninia " 

"But,  pleaib,  Mr.  Bilby,  I  am  moit  anxioiu  to  know 
what  you  write,  if  it's  not  too  rude  to  aik  such  a  queition. 
Do  you  write  on  politjcs  or  tocial  matten,  or " 

"  For  lome  yean  "—again  the  quaint,  imall  chuckle — 
"  I  have  devoted  myself  to— a — fiction." 

"Oh,  hjw  interesting!" 

"  I  do  not  know  that  you  would  find  i*  so,  ma'am.  My 
experience,  nevcrtheleiis,  has  been  that  't  is  easier — and 
more  remunerative — to  appeal  to  the  heart  than  to  the 
mirj.  Hence  my  poor  attempts  at  writing  from  my  own 
humble  inspirations." 

"  Would  you  mind  telling  me  what  sort  of  stories  you 
write,  Mr.  Bilby  ?"  said  Ruth,  not  without  eagerness. 

The  old  man  rubbed  his  wrinkled  hands  which,  in  his 
periods  of  sobriety,  he  kept  scrupulously  clean.  "  Pardon 
me,  ma'am,"  he  gently  answered,  "  but  I  had  rather  not 
discuss  my  writing." 

"  Then  tell  me  what  jomnals  you  write  for." 

He  wagged  his  white  head.  "My  public  is  a  small 
one,  ma'am.  I  might  almost  say  I  write  for  private 
circulation— for  the  eyes  of  a  few  kindly  patrons.  .  .  . 
May  I  now  venture  to  relate  to  you  some  interesting  facUt, 
which  I  have  just  recollected,  respecting  that  intetesting 
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"If  you  pleoe.-  «m  R^jh,  ^^^  ^^  di«i»poi„l«L  but 

"By  the  w,y,  Mr.  B.Iby,"  J.«  «mwkcd   "  I  f.mmt  » 

employed      I  f«r\„V  I  .u  "*"  '""'  ""^  hopeftilly 

"IJiuyea.     i  rear  me,  I  cauM  the  youna  man  min     V™.. 

cou..n  ma'am  ?  Then,  .hould  ofiorZ^J^^JZ, 
beg  of  him  to  let  the  old  wreck  hTl.!]  •  l^'  V  ^°" 
keeping  y„u„g  Aif,  off  th^S.^^  '"^  «""'  »""  """=  »" 

Team  came  into  Ruth's  eycii. 

"Oh."  Bhe  cried  impulnively.  "whv  •ill  v«..  i  , 
yourself  »?  W^ck/ax,,  often  Lved  ^V*"  "^ 
•Iwyn  lived  here,  Mr.  Bilby  ?"  "  *  '  """"  ^^^ 

I  livrr^t^r^rhS jir  '^■"— :'»* '  - 
i>^n^-jd  becar  ,t:rddr  '^.w":i:^^*t'' 

".y-lf.  lih.nkyouty^Sjfort:'°'*-''°'«^* 
your  hand.  I  kno'w  what';^  ^Z^'Z  HL^""  T 
■•■ot  w«.te  kind  worA..     I  pLeive T  Z.f     •'^^  ^°"'  '^° 

by  dr,nk  among^t  the  poo':':irwteira:rd'^'*'* 
ceive  iilan  tl.«  1 .•  .    _       ""'"  *  "ve,  and — I  ner- 


ceive 
declare 


S^l^!'!.ri»*"y'"'-'>i-t-thi.ofth 


<•;*»  ^tni  T    ■■™V> '" oucn  parts aa 

city  of  Glasgow,  who  know  no  other  happin, 


per- 
your  eare,  ma'am,  but  I 

>e  great 
was.   I  must  go." 
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'•Waitl'MidRntli.  -  But  why  lUy  hm  P  Acli«it> 
night  Cut  •vtrjrthing  for  you.  Mr.  Bilbjr— <lant  h 
oifcrniMl — but  I  know  of  •  llttU  cottagt  on  on*  of  th* 
Clyda  locha,  when  you  could  do  your  work  ud  foni«t  all 
you  have  goiw  through.  And  I — I — Maggia,  could  you 
pcnuad*  Mr.  BUby  to  goom  to  llv*  •  whik  in  FairportP" 

"  Fkirport  f  '  wbiiperad  the  old  man,  (tapping  back. 

"  MiM  Lannos  live*  at  "airpo^ — a  bcautiftd  place  on 
tha  Clyde,"  laid  Miia  Pitiroy,  icarcely  ncovand  ttom  bar 
astoniibmant  at  Rutb'i  roddan  proponal. 

«  Pnrhapi  you  know  Ftirport,"  laid  Ruth. 

Mr.  Bilby  put  hia  hand  to  hi*  brow,  itari^  wildly  from 
ona  woman  to  the  other. 

"Mia  Lennox  .  .  .  Fairport,"  be  muttered.  "An— 
are  you  MIm— Ruth  Lennot  P  "  he  itammered  feeUy. 

**  Yea,"  the  replied,  with  ai;  encouraging  imile. 

Hie  old  face  became  lickly. 

**  Ood,  it'i  a  jttdgihent— a  Judgment ! "  he  gaiped,  and 
tottered  quickly  ftom  the  room. 

The  two  women  gated  at  eadi  other. 

"WhatdidhemeanrMadRnthatbat  «Whotdid 
I  My  to  fHghten  him .  " 

Min  Fitiroy  ibook  hrr  head. 

Tm  afraid  it'«  what  Fve  feared  for  Mme  time.  Hia 
mind  is  giving  way." 

"  But  he  seemed  to  reoogniie  me  in  some  way,  Maggie  t " 

"Took  you  for  an  angel,  no  doubt,  which  you  are." 

"  Oh,  don't !  .  .  .  But  Tm  not  going  to  give  up  hope. 
When  we  come  back  here  we  must  find  him  again.  Mi^t 
we  not  go  after  him  now  t " 

"  Better  leave  him  for  the  present,  my  dear.  But  were 
you  in  earnest  about  getting  him  to  Fairport  ?" 

"I  am  in  earnest  Dont  you  think  such  a  diange, 
from  this  awful  place  to  Loch  Long,  mi|^t  help  himF 
Dont  you  think  it  would  give  him  a  chance?" 

Mi—  Fitsroy  '^^'^  not  answer. 
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to  tb.  window  «„|  looking  «.,.    «  M^     ^  ^ 
.  .  .  Look  on  lh«t  »liwt-thow  hoow.- 
^I  know  iJk,„,  fairly  w,Il,-  «iid  \kt  Wond.«,dly. 

loo  m!«h  r*  "  ""'  '*°^'"  '"  '  "^  '"'"  ^^  ••'*"'' 

"  Hmvvd  knowa,  I  nvver  wonder  at  tUt" 
Ruth  had  pided  white  4ra  ipohe. 
"Lrt".  go  now,-  ,ho  ^d  un.t«,Hly.    "I'm  afmU  I 
«  w^.  ?.;f *>  ^^f  •    >'"".  M-Mfi".  in  thl.  work.- 
_.  L  .  .     ,' .  y^  K  '  pwpiTly  .Urt«l-«rt,  M  they  mt  in 
crickrt."  «id  Mi,  Fiun.y,  hi.ti,y  b,„dlin;  up  I  J™ 

II  look,  pretty  hopele«,  of  cour«,  but  once  you  L  bu.y 
l^our  blood  up,  it  l«,'t  «.  di.,md.  After  .  Wt  yoi 
forget  th,  .Towd  Md  «e  the  individuJ.;  «,d  now  Lid 
then  an  individual  provide.  «  cheerful  «urpri*.  and  you 

•peak  to  Mr«.  (emk  aa  we  go  down-ttain," 

They  talked  late  that  night,  and  Ruth  went  to  bed 
warm  with  enthu.ia«n.  and  thankftj  tt  .t  die  had  thought 
of  Mi«  tit«,y  after  the  di«greeablo  event  of  the  mwn- 
Wg.  At  lart  rfie  had  nomething  to  do,  Kmiething  to  All 
"*■  She  wai  eager  to  devote  henwlf,  with  what 
remained  of  her  fortune,  to  the  poor.  She  fell  aaieep. 
worn  out,  almort  happy,  envying  her  friend  »  many 
years  of  lervice.  ' 

Maggie  Fitiroy,  toa.ting  her  toea  luxuriounly  at  her 
bedroom  fire,  felt  len  enthmiaatic. 

iJ^^  '^  •*"  ^^^  '""'''"  »^«  ™««^'  "but  it',  not 

wX»^     .    *'"''  *"  ""^  "  "  •""^'1  "d  children, 
witn  aU  her  brave  spirit  rfie'a  a  tragedy." 

.   And  in  the  dawn  Ruth  awoke  and  lay  thinking,  think- 

wg.  .  .  .  And  the  abundance  of  her  mind  wai  a*  nothinff 

totbeemptinenofherheart 
19 
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CnctrMiTAMCM  alter  cmm — affluent  circuntatamw*  opaci- 
ally.  Than  are  few  Uiea*  that  the  fcain  of  a  hundred 
thcNiMtid  [-jutMU  or  m  dnn  not  anrihilata  or,  .eaet, 
trammii'v.  It  took  Mn.  Lyon  Inw  than  five  minutae  to 
realiic  tt  the  praaent  cloud  hail  a  golden  lining,  and 
that,  alter  all,  ibe  might  count  her  Ium  a*  proflt.  Whot 
mattered  a  few  diiagrccable  dajn  when  nho  rouM  look 
forward  to  many  agreeable  yean  P  Society  might  migger 
tar  a  little  while,  but  in  a  wu.>k  or  two  it  would  be  bowing 
more  reepectfully  than  ever.  A«  for  her  nicoe'*  tardy 
juiitloe,  >he  atlccd  hcrwlf  whether  it  would  have  been  done 
at  all  had  ihv  actnl  dilTcrcntly ;  ere  lung  nhe  began  to  feel 
almoet  a*  if  the  had  defeated  Ruth  and  denpoilid  her. 
Ruth  WH  H  simpleton.  Now  Sophy  might  marry  Mr. 
Renfrew,  if  che  no  denirod.  Mn.  Lyon  had  no  pcnonal 
objection  to  &!r.  Renfh^w,  and  iihe  bopeftilly  reflected  that 
mH  .ntiflo  men,  lu  well  ai  rich  one*,  did  occaaionally  get 
titled  honourH,  'lino  that  the)  aometime*  made  quite  decent 
incomes.  For  'he  hapleis  Sir  i  'bert  nhe  had  -^o  com- 
paiwiun.  The  nlFair  «»,  of  coune,  awkward  for  '■  m,  iihe 
ndmitted,  but  utill  more  awkward  for  hcnelf.  Sir  Albert 
had  not  ncvcral  uartloadi  of  wretched  preienti  to  return 
to  the  lenden. 

She  announced  the  nimple  fact  of  the  engagement  being 
bruken  to  her  hiuband  and  M>n  by  telephone,  llic  fot.ner 
wiped  hii  eyes,  and  naid  he  had  no  doubt  it  wan  .\\\  for  the 
b«(t;  the  latter  gave  a  wild  cheer,  and  miaied  his  next 
chui  'n  order  to  hasten  home  and  embrace  hi.'   mother. 

MO 
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But  PW  w.  too  happy  to  ootJn.  iwny. 

U^  £r    «"J!i    Why  I  It  WM  .  brillUnt  notion  I  -  crtal 
"•boy,    "  And  you  h«»«»««n  Ruth  P- 

"IS  31S'  i" '^r' r***-  her  »yt  »«,tlonri.- 
And  you  .ud  J«  M.  W«d.,  «oth.„-    H^  ^^ 

;W,  h.».  o^  to  M  undcr,l««li„^.-  d«  ,»turn«d 

Jy.    "Yon  murt  bt  .itirfcd  with  th.t,  J-«d." 

^In  the  iMuUm.  fU  be  wtirfed  with  wythiwr     111 

B    to  «te  Ruth  on  Satunky."  "•  "jruung.    itj 

Thwi  you  muit  not  dixui*  the  nMttcr.    Sdthar  R..»i. 

« Oh,  poor  beggu- 1"  «oid  Fred  loftly. 
f  J: Ii"^  ■"•^••'hile  you  might  telephone  to  ^gM, 

IjJuaih.vetogetc.rd.pri„t«L  I  dolnLt  Soph^^ 
»mc  d.y  unden.t«ul  «,methi„g  of  the  trouble  Ae  Z 
«u«d  me.  It  i.  truly  .  „,„,»  ve«tiou.  bu«„e«  idto- 
ffrtW  I  ejjmctly  hope  Sir  Albert  will  not  mdce  U 
vo«  by  c^ang  .cd  de«««ling  expl««Uon«.  T  th. 
w.y.  if  you  h.ve  nothing  to  do  thi.  .ftemoon.  you  L^t 
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■d'  .tm  envelopes  to  all  the  people  who  were  invited.    The 
intimations  must  go  off  to-right" 

"111  do  that  with  all  the  plea«iu«  in  life,  mater," 
he  declared.  He  passed  to  the  door,  and  turned  there. 
"  Mother,"  he  said  with  awkwardness, "  you — ^you're  awfully 
good  " and  went  out. 

The  steamer  that  bad  carried  Sophy  and  Miss  Cniick- 
sbanks  to  New  York  brought  them  home  again.  Three 
weeks  of  an  existence  novel  to  the  girl  had  done  much  for 
her  nerves,  and  she  met  her  mother  at  the  station  with 
more  composure  than  might  have  been  expected.  Miss 
Cruicluhanks,  who  felt  like  collapsing  now  that  the  excite- 
ment was  over,  merely  exchanged  a  few  remarks  with  Mrs. 
Lyon,  and  continued  her  journey  to  Fairport. 

"  We  hod  better  get  a  cab  for  your  luggage,  Sophy," 
said  Mrs.  Lyon,  securing  a  porter.  "  The  motor  is  waiting 
for  us." 

"The  motor!" 

Presently  Sophy  saw  it — a  handsome  olive-greeo  car, 
with  a  smsurt  chauffeur  at  the  wheel. 

"  Oh,  mother !     It  isnH  ours,  is  it  ?  " 

Mrs.  Lyon  smiled.     "  Yes ;  it  is  ours." 

"  Mother  1     What  lovely  sables  you  are  wearing ! " 

"  You  like  them  P  I  bad  to  be  kind  to  mjrself  to 
make  up  for  a  tiny  part  of  the  trouble  caused  me  by  my 
daughter." 

Sophy  was  silent  while  they  rolled  up  Buchanan  Street. 

Mrs.  Lyon  bowed  condescendingly  to  a  stout  lady  who 
was  stepping  into  a  brougham,  and  said  pleasantly — 

"  We  must  try  not  to  refer  to  the  past  at  all,  Sophy. 
You  must  forget  it  as  soon  as  possible.  We  must  talk 
about  the  future.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  given  my 
consent  to  your  marriage  with  Mr.  Renfrew.  He  called 
last  week  to  show  me  your  last  cable  to  him — a  most  ex- 
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tmvagMt  cable,  I  murt  wy,  for  the  ftiture  wife  of  .  poor 
man.     However,  that  in  his  affair." 

Sophy    had    bowed    her    hot    face.      "Mother."   she 
whispered,  "how  good  you  are!" 
rf,™,?!,  ""[y.  "'"f '««'»  I  ""«le  was  that  the  marriage 

"  The  new  house ! " 

« l^r  persuaded  your  father  to  buy « Whinston ' - 

Inat  enormous  house ! " 
« It  has  a  fine  appearance,  but  will  be  easy  to  work.  It 
c«ne  mto  the  market,  and  the  price  was  moderate,  con- 
«denng  ,ts  position.  We  shall  remove  as  soon t  iHs 
^y  for  us-in  May.  I  hope.  So  when  you  s^  M 
etnSjli"'"^^  '  ""«''*  *"  "^  him'Mark-thi^ 
"Oh,  mother!" 

,,."7~y°".^'"t  not   make  rash  promises.     I  almost 
think  you  might  wait  till  the  autumn." 

emot^n'^"  ""^*''"8  y°"  *''''  """^  *"  ^"'  "id  Sophy,  with 

"  Well,  you  must  pay  some  attention  to  Mark's  wishes. 

b^ing?""'  "P'      "^""^    ""    *^'    C''^^^  P'^ 

h^tl  <=ontrolled  herself  with  an  effort,  and  nodded 
hastily  to  her  fnends. 

"Mother,"  she  whispered  a  little  later,  "what  did 
every  one  say  ? "  >         uat  aia 

"My  dear  child,  if  you  refer  to  an  incident  of  three 
weeks  ago,  I  haven't  the  faintest  recoUection.  You  mav 
be  sure  that  all  your  friends  will  be  delighted  to  see  vou 
home  again  It  would  be  hardly  con«^  to  give  a  da^ee. 
Im  afraid,  but  I  propose  to  give  a  little  series  of  dinned 
and  bridge-parties  presently." 

"  Oh,  I'm  sure  I  couldn't  face 


if; 
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"  You  will  face  what  I  have  faced,"  laid  Mn.  Lyon,  not 
harshly,  yet  the  girl  felt  the  old  grip  upon  her. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  Ruth  soon,"  she  ventured,  after  a 
pause. 

"  Certainly.  But  I  understand  your  cousin  has  taken  to 
the  slum  business.  Mark  can  tell  you  abou*-  it.  I  shall 
expect  his  enthusiasm  for  dirty  people  to  cool  hence- 
forward." Mrs.  Lyon  laughed  and  glanced  at  her  daughter. 
"  You  are  looking  remarkably  well,  Sophy.  The  voyage 
has  done  you  good,"  she  observed,  and  proceeded  to  ask 
questions  regarding  Sophy's  fellow-travellers  until  Harring- 
ton Terrace  was  rrached. 

Mr.  Lyon  and  Fred  were  standing  at  the  door.  They 
had  intended  to  meet  Sophy  at  the  station,  but  their 
intentions  had  been  overruled. 

"  Sophy,"  her  mother  quietly  said,  as  the  car  slowed, "  it 
mar  save  trouble  if  you  understand  that  I  tacitly  approved 
of  your  cousin's  conduct  in  a  certain  affair." 

«  Oh,  mother,  I'm  so  glad ! " 

"  Hush  !  That  is  the  end  of  it,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
and  the  less  you  speak  of  the  past  to  any  one,  the  better 
for  us  all.  Moreover,  we  have  no  right  to  betray  Ruth's 
confidence  in  any  way." 

The  meaning  of  the  last  sentence  was  by  no  means  dear 
to  Sophy,  but  she  was  determined  to  avoid  speaking  of 
Ruth,  even  to  Fred,  rather  than  risk  saying  anything  that 
might  in  the  vaguest  way  hurt  her  cousin.  And  con- 
sequently Fred,  who  was  full  of  Ruth,  went  to  bed  that 
night  troubled  about  many  things. 


XXIX 

At  Fairport,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Miss 
Cniickshanka,  luxuriating  in  the  otinosphere  of  home, 
wound  up  her  acx«unt  of  a  not  very  eventful  trip  by 
aaying — 

"And  as  for  &uphy,  I  found  in  her  a  charming  little 
fellow-traveller.  Rather  subdued,  perhaps,  but  not  mopy. 
I  think  she  is  hon  tly  in  love  with  her  Mr.  Renfrew— more 
honestly  than  I  could  have  given  her  credit  for  a  month  ago. 
Still,  'Here's  a  bit  of  her  mother  in  her— the  desire  to 
mak<  .  bigger  display  than  her  neighbours,  the  craze  for 
being  first.  But  she's  still  young,  and  under  a  strong 
man's  influence  there  may  come  a  deepening  of  the  shallows. 
A  little  human  suffering  and  an  occasional  good  shaking 
would  bring  out  the  woman  that's  in  her,  I  believe.  At 
present  she  is  more  concerned  about  her  wedding  than  about 
wedded  life.  But  if  her  future  husband  isn't  soft,  he'll  have, 
in  time,  a  fairly  sensible  as  well  as  an  uncommonly  pretty 
wife."  '  "^      ' 

"  Aren't  you  rather  severe  on  poor  little  Sonhv.  Marv  ?" 
said  Ruth.  ^         ' 

«  But  why  '  poor  little  Sophy '  ?  She  has  got  everything 
she  wants.  I  confess  she  appeals  in  a  sort  of  childish,  early 
Victorian  fashion,  and  one  can't  deny  her  one's  sympathy. 
Still,  one  could  admire  her  more  if  she  tried  to  help  herself 
occasionally,  instead  of  always  crying  out  for  assistance. 
The  clinging  female  is  all  right,  Tve  no  doubt,  from  the 
lover's  point  of  view,  but  I  do  not  think  a  husband  objects 
to  some  self-reliance  on  the  part  of  his  wife.  There  are 
29S 
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many  girla  like  Sophy  Lyon,  and  they  invariably  get 
married.  Sometime*,  thanka  to  Providence,  they  overcome 
their  ■elfiihnesi,  which  ii  really  the  root  of  their  weaknen, 
and  become  givers  u  well  as  receivers.  Sometimes  they 
don't,  and  I  pity  the  unhappy  wretches  of  hiubands, 
especially  if  they  are  poor  men.  Their  wives  are  the  sort 
who  mope  because  their  petticoats  don't  rustle  as  loudly  as 
their  neighbours',  who  run  bleating  to  their  mothers  and 
sisters  because  they  can't  get  to  Sarah  Bemhardt's  expensive 
flying  matirUe,  who  are  ashamed  to  practise  economy,  but 
not  ashamed  to  complain  to  their  friends  of  having  to  do 
so— the  sort  of  wives  who,  sooner  or  later,  make  their  men's 
hearts  sick.  And  all  for  what  ?  Show— nothing  but  show ! 
....  I  don't  know  why  I'm  talking  like  this,  Ruth," 
Miss  Cruickshanks  said  with  a  sigh.  "  I'm  sure  I  oughtn't 
to  have  a  disagreeable  thought,  now  that  I'm  home 
again."  , 

"I  think  I  can  guess,"  said  Ruth.     "Sophy  has  been 
talking  to  you  r>{  Uncle  Alick— her  father." 
A  dull  red  came  into  the  little  spinster's  face. 
"Why— how  did  you  guess  that?"   she  stammered. 
"What  has  it  to  do  with  what  Tve  been  saying?" 

"Unde  Alick,"  said  Ruth,  slowly,  sadly,  "is  a  man 
whose  heart  is  sick.  I  saw  him  yesterday  in  town.  I  don't 
-nean  that  Aunt  Bertha  is  like  the  wives  you  have  been 
describing.  You  have  said  their  selfishness  was  the  root 
of  their  weakness,  whereas  Aunt  Bertha's  seems  to  be  the 
root  of  hex  strength.  But  I  imagine  it  must  come  to 
pretty  much  the  same  thing,  so  far  as  the  man  is  concerned, 
whether  the  selfishness  means  weakness  or  strength.  Do 
you  know,  Mary,  I'd  rather  live  with  women  I've  met  in 
the  slums  than  with  my  father's  sister.  .  .  .  You  knew 
Uncle  Alick  when  he  was  a  young  man,  didn't  you? 
What  was  he  like  then?" 

Miss  Cruickshanks  did  not  answer. 
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What  have  I  laid?" 


"Mary!     What  i.  the  matter? 
Ruth  exclaimed. 

"Nothing  i.   the  matter.-    He  wo«l,  came  after  a 
.hort.,Ie„ce.   "But  you-yougue«ed  rightly.    Sordid 

me  .peak  a.  I  did.  A.  you  „y,  M«.  Lyon  i,  .trong,  while 
Sophy  «  w«ik_but  the  «me  root  is  in  both.  Sell  hne« 
L^JT^  •"?  »  nat.ural-.ince  the  beginning  he^; 
floundied  upon  it  But  in  woman  it',  a  di.L«-U.e  mo^ 
modem,  the  more  virulent.     I  have  hopes  for  Sophy' buU 

about  her  parenta-you  mart  not  imagine  that,  my  dear,- 

your  nncles  existence.     I  gathered  that  Mn.  Lyon  doe. 

to  d^rr  """  *°r  ''^'r^'^^'^'  and  isicli^ 
to  de.pi«  her  sons-in-law,  because  they  have  not  made 
better    positions     for     her    daughters^     Happt    her 

do«^they  have  better  heads  than  Sophy-«nd  they 
^t  her  shghts  upo.  their  husbands  and  teWes.  Butlt 
IS  your  uncle  who  suffen.,  Ruth.  If  it  weren't  for  R«l.  it 
»eems  to  me,  he  would  be  utterly  lonely.     He  wanfe  the 

society  of  his  own  not  ofamisceuieous^lirlJi 
mere  names  to  him.  We  may  call  him  weak  for  not  in- 
sisting on  having  what  he  wants,  but  I  believe  he  iswelDc 
chiefly  from  sheer  disappointment  and  wearine^,."  Miss 
Cruickshanks  sighed,   and  gazed  at  the  fire.     «I  didi^^ 

tbe  old  days.  WeU,  as  ayomig  man  he  was  very  hearty 
and  kindly  and  fond  of  a  joke.    He  was  also  fond  of  J^ 

wonder  if  there  are  several  women  in  Glasgow  still,  who'd 
get  lumps  mtheir throats  tosocAlick  Lyon^he  fato^ 
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jiMt  for  oM  acquaintanoe'  take,  you  knoT.  There!  I've 
Mid  enough— too  much.  The  flrcligh.  ...okoi  me  foolish. 
Don't  let  me  itart  to  diuun  Mr».  Lyon  again.  After 
•11,  I  may  be— er— prejudiced." 

Ruth  Mid  nothing,  but  thought  of  her  friend'*  heart 
that  had  been  faithful  for  thirty  yearn,  and  wondered  what 
her  own  would  fe«l  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

"Tell  me  about  yoiinclf  now,"  aaid  Miiw  Cruickihanks 
in  a  cheerful  voice.  "  I  am  anzioua  to  hear  hor??  deUik 
of  the  work  you  have  taken  up  in  Glangow.  Vou  are 
already  going  to  Glasgow  every  second  day,  you  laid." 

"Yes;  Miw  Fitzroy  won't  have  me  oflener— and,  now 
that  you  are  home,  I  believe  I'll  find  three  days  a  week 
anough.  Miss  Fitzroy  thinks  such  a  country  bumpkin  as 
myself  can't  stand  the  town  work  all  at  once ;  she  says  I 
must  take  the  smoke-curing  process  gradually.  But  I 
know  I  feel  the  nois^  more  than  the  atmosphere.  Eveiy- 
thing  in  Glasgow  seems  to  be  arranged  to  make  as  much 
noise  as  possible.     T  d»re  say  Til  get  used  to  it." 

"  It's  a  city  of  big  businesses  and  big  hearts,"  the  other 
remarked.  «  Taking  it  aU  round,  there's  little  that's  mean 
about  Glasgow.  I  must  say  I  get  half-stunned  with  the 
noise  myself,  after  the  quiet  of  Fairport,  but  I  try  to 
imagine  it's  Glasgow's  little  way  of  roaring  an  honest 
welcome." 

Ruth  smiled.  "Then  I  must  exert  my  imagination, 
too,"  she  said,  and  proceeded  to  give  Miss  Cruickshanks 
some  account  of  her  experiences  among  the  women  and 
children  in  Miss  Fitzroy's  district.  Later  she  spoke  of 
Mr.  Bilby.  ^ 

Miss  Cruickshanks  held  up  her  hands. 
"Well,  Ruth,"  she  exclaimed,  « I'm  not  going  to  deny 
that  your  ideas  of  charity   are   practical,   but  they  are 
appallingly  expensive." 

"  But  not  extravagant,  Maiy.     Bvm  for  a  mere  ex- 
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p«rimcnt,  I  dont  comider  thi.  particulmr  idea  th.  lout 

But,  Ruth! -the  ri.k  of  having  .uch  «,  indirlduj 
•Imort  next  door!" 

"  He  i.  «  gentleman  in  ..pite  of  hi.  failing,  ^ou  r  ced 
not  b.  akrmed  And  even  when  he  i.  the  won*  of  drS 
he  i.  not  at  all  notou.-only  happy  and  .leepy.  Miw 
P.tooya«.u«dmeofthat.    Sheh^  known  him  for  yZ^ 

1^  J'^,'^"!'*'^  •""•  '"  the  wretched  «x,m  he  c!dl»  home, 
and  found  h.m  mo«t  tractable  and  c««ily  managed." 

F^rS";  «  ^""^   ""PP^  ••"■■  1^^  int»icat«l   at 

^airport,  rame  fine  evening?" 

"Fm  «ure  I  hope  it  wiU  be  a  fine  evening,  for  poor  Mr. 
Bilby'g  sake,"  Haid  Huth  mildly.  l^r«u. 

"And  you  and  I  .hall  be  expected  toconduct  him  home, 
I  presume  r 

"Not  expected,  dear.  Still,  Fll  be  delighted  to  have 
your  awistance."  * 

Miss  Cruick.hankg'  expre&sion  relaxed. 

"Ruth,"  she  said,  "you  have  a  way  of  .ubdumg  one  to 
your  own  .dea.  Having  al^ady  taken  part  in^an  ab- 
duction, there  t.  doubtless  no  reason  why  I  should  not  take 
the  arm  of  an  elderly  gentleman  in  an  advanced  .taife  of 
intoxication.  I  do  trust  that  your  literary  friend  doTnot 
become  vocal  in  his  cups." 

"I   understand  he  only-hun.s,"  said   Ruth,  smiling. 
But,  seriously,"  she  went  on,  "don't  you  think  living  at 

*  A  chance,  certainly.     But " 

llf  "  "^.1°  *  T*u  "^"'^  '*'  ■"  f"  •"  I  an.  concerned.  A.  for 
Mr.  Bilby,  I  hope  to  see  him  to-morrow  morning.  He  i. 
afraid  of  me-I  can't  think  why-but  Miss  Ktzroy  is 
going  to  waylay  him,  if  possible,  and  lure  him  into  her 
room.     I  do  wish  I  may  be  able  to  persuade  him  to  come 


It; 
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to  Frirport  And,  Mwy.  if  I  telagnph  to  you  to- 
morrow, win  you  iM  that  tb«  oottaga  h  all  right  f  It 
wu  thoroughly  cleMcd  and  tidied  lart  wmIi  ;  but  Beatrioa 
•hJl  have  to  light  the  fire.  And  if  Mr.  Bilby  i.  going  fo 
come,  ni  get  a  woman  from  the  village  to  cook  for  him 
and  Iceep  thing*  in  order.    One  room  and  kitchen  ihouldnt 

be  a  great  deal  of  work.     And,  Mary " 

"  Yea,  I  know  I  The  only  other  things  you  want  me  to 
■ee  about  are  a  carriage  and  pair,  some  flagu  and  fireworka, 
and  a  braw— " 

"Certainly I  And  when  you  have  wen  about  thete 
things  my  friend,  I'd  like  if  you'd  find  out  whether  the 
cottage  high  up  on  the  hill— you  know  the  one— we  pawed 
it  on  our  laat  walk  together— find  out  whether  it  ii  lUll 
unlet,  and  whether  I  can  have  it  at  once ;  and  if  I  can 
have  it,  telegraph  to  me  at  Glaigow,  and  HI  get  ftimiture 
tot  it,'" 

"We  are  going  to  remove,  you  mean!"  cried  Miii 
Cruickshank*  in  mock  dismay.  "Remove  to  a  room 
and  kitchen!  Heigh-ho,  I  thought  it  would  come  to 
thi»!" 

"Perhaps  it  may,  if  you  will  have  patience.  Mean- 
time I  want  the  cottage  for  a  poor  widow  woman  with 
four  young  children.  I  can  find  the  woman  romething  to 
do  here,  and  the  children  ihall  have  a  chance  to  grow  up 
healthy.  At  present  they-no,  I  don't  want  to  think  of 
the  htUe  creatures  as  they  are.  Oh,  Mary,  I've  had  some 
awfiU  revelations  since  I  saw  you  last— awful !  I  cant  do 
much,  but  I  must  try  to  do  something.  You  will  help  me  ? 
I  know  you  wiU  help  me.  There  are  people  yonder  who, 
I  m  afraid,  would  only  be  more  wretched  if  you  took  them 
away  from  their  filth  and  squalor;  but  there  are  others 
struggling,  hoping,  crying  for  a  chance  elsewhere.  This 
widow  was  bom  and  brought  up  on  the  coast  When  I 
suggested  her  going  with  her  litUe  ones  to  the  coast,  she 
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*«t  Wf;c»iy  with  delight.    The  chiWrw,  h«I  never 
•««  the  M^t  water,  thouRb  they  never  tirad  of  hewing  her 

^t"^!  '^ .  ^"*^  '*  ^ '"'  •  •'»'•  ^y  f  *«  -!'««  -o 

tJmidljr  that  I  newly  wept.    And  when  I  expUineil  th«t 
I  meMit  a  new  home  for  them,  ihe  could  not  believe.     It 
took  me  an  hour  to  convince  her  that  I  wan  in  eamcit 
80,  now,  If  we  can't  get  the  cottage  on  the  bill,  we  mu.t 
get  another  without  delay.      You'll  do   what  you  cui 
to-morrow,  won't  you?" 
Mi«»  CniiclMbankii  put  out  her  hand. 
"Whether   you    are    wiw   or    unwiw,"    «ho   dcclarad 
wwmly,  « there',  no  ruiUing  you.     I'm   ready  to  obey 
ortere.    And  I'm  dying  to  meet  your  Mr.  Bilby.-    She 
row  and  crowed  to  the  window,  and  drawing  back  the 
blind  looked  out.     It  wa«  a  dark  night,  clear  and  calm, 
Md  the  Gourock  shore  lighfai  were  Uke  string,  of  jtwela. 
But  to  her  eye.  they  were  blurred. 

"Ruth,"  .be  Mid  .uddenly,  without  turning,  "how  you 
dewrve  to  be  happy  I "  -a.  jr  u 

«Non«n»  I  I'm  exceedingly  happy,  Mary.  What  wrt 
ofnighti.it?" 

"Pferfect" 

"  It  ha.  been  wonderftil  March  weather  for  the  last  wee'- 
A  gale  IS  surely  due." 

"Gale  or  no  gale,  it's  good  to  be  home,"  said  Mis. 
l^uickshanks,  letting  gc  the  blind  and  yawning.  "But 
oh,  my  dear,  what  would  home  be  without  a  bed  ?" 

About  ten  o'clock  next  morning  Ruth  was  sitting  in 
Miss  Fitzroy's  room,  and  Miss  Fitzroy  was  saying— 

"  Yes,  I've  got  him  for  you  at  last.  He's  down-stair. 
B^.  havmg  rome  breakfast.  Has  no  money ;  lost  the 
last  of  It  in  the  shape  of  a  fine  at  the  police-court  yesterday 
mormng.  Says  be  is  expecting  a  remittance  «oon.  Wears 
be  ha.  not  been  writing  enough  lately.    Are  you  ready  to 
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interrtew  him,  Rath  r—tiuA  ii,  if  you  an  ttiU  bmt  on 
•ttampting  hi*  nfoniMUoa." 

TmquiUrMdjr,  Maggii." 

•"riMn  111  fetch  him  up-itain  mm!  leave  him  with  you. 
rw  DO  tim«  to  liHen  to  long  quoUtioiu  from  out-of-data 
•nejrelopwliai,  and  httidm,  I  bslicvo  you  will  manage  him 
better  by  younelf.  If  you  want  me,  ring  and  t«ll  Ku|dMmia. 
By  the  bya,  if  you  do  ring,  pmy  note  how  Euphemia  hai 
moderated  her  knock."    And  Mim  Fit«oy  departed. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  door  opened. 

«  Go  in,  Mr.  Bilby,    111  be  with  you  prewnUy." 

ITie  little  old  man  entered,  and  the  door  wai  eloaad 
behind  him.  He  took  a  step  forward,  then  halted,  oeeriiw 
at  Ruth.  i~~™* 

"  PleaM  coma  and  lit  down,  Mr.  BUby,"  ihe  laid. 
He  put  bii  hand  to  hii  head. 

»  A  judgment— a  judgment,"  he  whiipetcd,  half  tumins 
toflee.  * 

"  Mr.  Bilby,"  she  taid  encouragingly,  and  held  out  her 
hand,  «why  are  you  afraid  of  me?" 

He  wemed  to  brace  himnclf,  but  came  no  nearer. 

"Ma'am,"  he  laid  trcmulounly,  "I  dare  not  take  your 
hand,  but  I  beg  of  you  to  tend  for  the  police,  and  give  me 
in  charge  for  obUining  money  on  falie  pretences"  Hii 
voice  died  away  to  a  whiiper. 

"Mr.  Bilby  I  What  do  you  mean?  I  don't  under- 
stand." 

"Ma'am,  you  don't  know  me,  but  I  know  you.  Give 
me  in  charge,  I  beg  of  yu    " 

Ruth  looked  completely  mystified.  «  But,"  she  said  at 
last,  to  humour  him,  "  how  can  I  give  you  in  charge,  if  I 
don't  know  you?  You  must  teU  me  about  younelf. 
Please  sit  down." 

He  shook  his  heud  and  dropped  bis  chin  on  his  breast 

"Ma'am,  I  cannot  look   at  you."    His   voice  shook. 


Give 
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!ll!!il!!!l:ri!!r!i '  "r**  ?*  '••" '"  "»'•  p"**-'  •*«"»♦ 

wmcmbcr  tb«  <Uy,  thiHigh  I  ouinot  forget  rmir  kimiM»- 
you  «.ve  im.  jfotir  HmkI.  koowi,^,  m.  to  be  •  dninkwd. 
Wit,  ma  am,  I  mu  worm,  murh  worn  Uuui  that.  I 

dkl  not  know  who  you  w«e  at  Ant,  ma'am ;  and  wh.n  I 
««tigniiMl  your  name  I  fl«l.  Now  I  ,|o  not  Ikw.  I 
wait  to  bo  puniJi«l.  IM  me  b.  pimLhed,  w  that  my 
•hame  may  bo  a  little  le«.     For,  n«'am,  I  have  d«»ivcd 

and  iwindlcd  you " 

"Oh,  Mr.  Bilbyl" 

"TTmt  i.  only  one  of  my  name..  Pterhap.  ymi  know 
me  by  the  name  of  Camachan-William  Caniacliaii,  tbi- 
poOT  author  with  .i»  chiliUxn  and  an  ailing  wife,  who,  for 
newly  a  year,  ha«  often  craved  your  bounty,  and  never 
craved  n.  vain.    Ma'am,  I  am  tha.  .windier,  that  thief, 

that  har 

"  Oh,  don't  t  -  cried  Ruth,  turning  away. 
"I  <li'WU»t  you^   ma'am,-  he  rt-»umed,  clenching   hi. 
h-nd. :  «  but  I  told  my«lf,  if  ever  I  «w  you  again,  I  would 
confMfc     It  Kemed  to  me  a  .mall  .in  to  cheat  the  wodthy, 
Md  I  w«  growing  old,  and  wa.  lonely  «,„!  hopele»,  ai^ 
the  wit  for  work  wa.  feeble  and  the  dtwrc  for  dream,  very 
.trong.     And  there  were  no  good  dream,  without  drink. 
Ma  am.  I  <b  not  excu,*  my«.If.    There  i.  no  excune  for 
me     But  when  I  wu.  deceiving  you  I  did  not  know  you, 
™!r  "«        ^°"^  kindncM.  your  kind  hand,  your  kind 
word*     Ma  am,  your  kimlncwi  broke  me.     I  said  to  mvwlf 
I  would  «b.tain  ,  but  I  failed.     I  had  «,mc  n.oncy,  aid  1 
-I  «.ught  to  forget  your  kiiKlne«  and  my  own  .hame. 
1  .aid  I  would  write  no  more  letter.,  though  I  .tarvcd 
I  have  wntten  none.     And  I  raid  I  would  confer,  if  the 
chance  came ;  and  the  chaiicc  ha.  come,  ma'am.     Send  for 
the  pohcc,  and  let  then,  take  thi.  worthier  old  man  and 

punish  him Oh,  God,  whom  I  have  forgotten,  I  am 

— wrry."  " 


•r 
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It  WM  lilw  Um  CT7  oTa  child,  mnd  Ruth  turiMd  qiiicUy. 
Th*  ihack,  Um  biltwr  knowlcdip  of  havinK  bwn  rhnit«i, 
th«  IcMthiiiK  thoumht  that  a  man  rauki  aink  m  low,  tbo 
pain  of  hearing  thv  miwrablv  cimftMlon— all,  all  diaxl  out 
in  hsr  aoul,  ami  pity  nm<  in  flimd. 

Then  >toad  the  tmublinK  old  man,  hi<  *bouldw« 
abjectly  bowed,  bl«  wrinkled  bancb  to  hi*  hce,  hi*  tran 
nmning  between  hie  boar  flnger*.  Oh,  pitcmM,  pitcoua 
eightl  I  f 

Her  eyee  filled,  and  utraixhtway  nhr  went  to  him. 
Taking  him  by  the  arm,  ihe  Inl  him,  falUring,  to  a  chair. 

**Mr.  Hilby,"  pibo  managed  to  aay,  "you  will  ilay  ban 
till  I  come  havk— won't  you  t  You  have  conftMied,  and— 
and  you  are  forgiven.  Be  luro  of  that.  Think  of  nothing 
dee.    111  ooroe  back  tooa." 

When  ihe  returned  be  was  sitting  itaring  at  the  floor.  8ho 
leated  bcnwlf  not  far  hom  him,  and  at  once  began  to  apeak. 

**  Mr.  Bilbj',  I  want  you  to  come  to  Fairport  to-day— 
thin  afternoon.  The  cottage  I  told  you  of  before  ia  n-ady. 
I  dmt  think  I  'Jientioned  that  it  haa  a  aiiiall  garden, 
which  might  give  you  aonio  occupation.  Vou  are  not 
Uttuaed  to  a  garden,  I  believe.  Then  there  ia  flahing  in 
the  loch,  if  you  care  for  that ;  and  when  you  want  to 
read,  I  have  many  booka  of  my  father'a — he  waa  a  profcMK>r, 
you  know — which  I  am  aurc  would  pleaae  a  clever  man 
like  a  achool-maatcr.  And  the  change  will  do  you  good. 
The  spring  is  coming  quickly  now,  and  Fairport  b  vciy 
beautiful.     You  will  come?" 

*•  Ma'am,"  he  muttenxl  feebly,  "  ma'am." 

**  You  might  call  me  Miae  Lennox,  seeing  we  arc  going 
to  be  friends." 

"Friends?  ...  Oh,  ma'am,"  he  whispered,  "it's  too 
much.  It  isn't  natural,  it  ian't  human  to  forgive  aa  you 
foigive.    I  sinned  against  you  in  a  way  that " 
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l-CmJ,  rf  «,.  ™,u  ..r  ««.-  h.  mur»un.l  to  hlm«lf. 
^  I  wwil  you  to  roiM  to  FaJrport,  Mr.  Bflby.- 
Ah  no,  .h  WK"    H.  cU.p«l  hi.  U»U    "I  ..mkr. 

"  In— In  jrour  compuy,  ma'un  f  " 
"Of  counw." 

With  •  ciy  Mr.  81%  |«ft  hf.  ch«lr.  «id.  c»  Jie  «h,U 

Ik,.d,„g  low.  b«  put  the  eH,p,  of  h.T  Jcirt  to  hi.  lipT 

Mi«  Ix-nnoi.-  he  «i.|   brokenly.  "I'm  your  Wrvwt. 
Th«*  i.  nothiiw  I  will  not  try  to  do  tJ^  you."    Hb 

K;,?-  ""^  """P"J"    "«••  "-  •*•'  •  Wy 

Kuth  hwl  ri«n  in  confii-loii. 
tnHn»T  **r!?"l  •"'•  ''°"*  ""*•  Mr.  Bilby.-  J,e  «id. 

STo  I'S  •"'  "'•^-  '"^  »*"'  •'''-•'«'  "^'H 

^^Now  he  d.«d  to  look  .t  her,  .we  .ml  wonAip  in  hi. 

Herovering  herself,  ,he  hehl  out  her  h«n.l. 
It.«  baigiiin,  iiin't  it?" 

owed  ., mail  ™m  for  rent,  and  had  next  to  no  po««„ion. 
»orth  removing  from  hi.  lodging.  ^^ 

"You  mu.t  get  wme  clothing  before  wo  .tar* "  ^ 
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»aid,  "  and  you  must  have  a  proper  meal.  It  is  cold  oi 
the  steamer.  I  have  ten  poundii  here.  Please  tak 
them." 

Mr.  Bilby  drew  back. 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  he  cried  stupidly.  "It  can't  b 
true.     It's  a  dream,  or  I'm  going  crazy." 

"  Please  take  the  money,  and  get  what  you  require." 

He  smote  his  brow. 

"  Ma'am — Miss  Lennox — is  it  true  that  you  are  oiferinj 
to  trust  me  with  ten  pounds  ? " 

"  Quite  true,  Mr.  Bilby.  And,  if  you  do  your  shoppinj 
quickly,  we  shall  get  the  two-o'clock  train.  When  yoi 
have  bought  everything — including  a  proper  meal — yoi 
might  take  a  cab  and  call  here  for  me."  She  put  th 
money  into  his  hand. 

He  looked  like  falling  on  his  knees  once  more,  and  sh 
hurriedly  added — , 

"  I  should  much  prefer  to  catch  the  two-o'clock  train." 

"  Yes — yes  !  "  he  exclaimed  eagerly,  as  though  he  ha< 
suddenly  perceived  that  he  could  do  her  a  small  service 
"  I'll  be  quick,  ma'am — very  quick." 

With  a  glance  of  pa.'i.sionate  gratitude  he  turned  ani 
left  her  presence,  muttering,  "  God,  was  ever  a  lady  liki 
this?"  ■' 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Fitzroy  us  she  entered  the  room  i 
few  minutes  later,  "  wouldn't  he  be  persuaded  ?  " 

"  He  is  coming  with  me  by  the  two  train,"  Ruth  re- 
plied, not  without  a  note  of  triumph.  « I  must  telegrapl; 
to  Mary."  ^ 

"  And  where  is  he  now  ?  " 

"  He  has  gone  to  pay  his  rent  and  buy  some  things." 

"  You  gave  him  money  ?  " 

"  Ten  pounds.  I  hope  it  will  be  enough.  I've  no  idea 
what  a  gentleman's  clothing  costs." 
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"  Ten  pounds  !  "  gasped  Miss  Fitzroy. 
"  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Maggie  ?  " 

nl»I  ?''••*'"'  "f.**'  "  ""'P'y  *•'"*  ^  "^  »l«>"y  Md  com- 
pletely Jiggered  !     I  hope  he  may  co  ,.  hack  " 

tomln^  w'"'?"'"'^''' '"■''  ^     '•      '^^"y-^".  he's  mire 

r^,^        «""  y°"  *  '^°"»  ■"'  '"  «"  ?■  '-d  work  !  " 

Wel^I  must  say,  you  do  1  .,1    on  the  jright  side." 

».d  her  friend.     "Ten  pounds!     rioly  Moscs !    Oh  enter 

Euphemia.     What  is  it?"  "n,  enter 

-  ZT  ^"l  r""  "'"*''"''  '"'•  "  P°°'  *'""'">  that's  got 
-new-bom  baby  an'  nothin'  to  hap  it  in  but  a  ne^- 

"M  right,  Euphemia.     Say  HI  be  down  at  once" 
Miss  Fitzroy  turned  to  Miss  Lennox.     "Ruth,"  sheTid 

S  "  the*  i:!j'"'/'i"''/'''"  "  '^''y  "  ^™  ^e 
mat  1-       She  dashed  out  of  the  room 

In  due  time  Mr.  Bilby  came  back,  all  in  a  flutter,  but 
aWlutely  sober.     He  offemi  Ruth  a  considemble  baian^ 

"  Vou  are  sure  to  find  other  things  you  require  when 
we  get  to  Fairport,  Mr.  Bilby.  And  you  ^t  k^T 
pay  the  cabman  and  take  the  tickets,"  she  sakl  ^ 

tru^°lr''  r'  °V^  ^"■-  ^"*'y  ^"''^'^  if  it  were  aU 
true;  and  realizing  that  it  wa,,  repeated  a  certain  quei^ 


XXX 

SuMMEE  was  long  in  coming  to  Fairport  that  year. 
Wet  and  chilly  winds  prevailed  until  July.  In  the  last 
week  of  June  there  blew  a  gale  that  played  havoc  with 
the  small  pleasure-craft  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and  made 
misery  for  the  holiday  trippers  on  the  river  steamers  and 
the  sojourners  at  the  coast.  Early  tourists  from  England 
and  America  vowed  they  would  never  again  trust  Scotland. 
Happily,  they  changed  their  minds  when,  on  the  third  of 
July,  the  heat  made  its  advent  so  abruptly  that  one  grew 
warm  while  still  complaining  of  the  cold.  After  all,  in 
the  matter  of  weather,  there  isn't  much  difference  between 
fools  and  philosophers.  Most  of  us  reach  a  second  child- 
hood in  a  rainy  holiday. 

But  at  last  the  sun  shone  confidently  on  Fairport,  and 
fools  and  philosophers  alike  ceased  to  grumble,  for  the 
time  being  at  least.  (The  weather  was  to  be  "  far  too  hot " 
presently.)  Wardrobes  were  hurriedly  harried,  warehouses 
raided,  in  order,  seemingly,  that  Nature  should  not  provide 
all  the  gaiety.  Floral  confections,  false  but  fair,  and 
bnlliant  creations  in  straw  replaced  draggled  bonnets  and 
sodden  motor-caps.  Careful  mothers,  whose  faith  had  clung 
so  long  to  flannel,  went  down  on  their  knees  before  chests 
of  clothing,  and  smiled  upon  pretty  things  of  linen  and 
cotton,  which  were  going  to  be  worn  after  all ;  anon  their 
little  ones  were  playing  in  the  sun,  as  light  and  white  as 
snowflakes.  Young  men,  who  had  had  the  moral  courage 
to  carry  overcoats  throughout  June,  ceased  to  do  so,  and 
appeared  in  new,  or  nicely  pressed,  summer  suits  and  straw 
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haU.  Elderly  prosperous  gentlemen,  pen.pirinK  in  the 
afternoon  tr«n„  m«le  nuntal  mem.  tr«fk  their  wive! 
to  h.y^out  white  waistcoats  and  g«y  felt  iZlTZ 

r.s^.  "^  ""^  °'  ">'"'  '^■■"8  *hat  it  shouinr « 

outwardly  gay  as  possible  at  the  season  when  outwari 
I^iirartf"^'  '  r^  '-^^  -luired,  «dt 

Certainly,  on  this  Saturday  afternoon,  Nature  needed 
no  ass-stence  ,n  the  way  of  cheer,  and  w  th  all  its  eS 

of  afew  buttercups  and  daisies  to  a  squaremileof  meadow 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  than  possible  thatTfew 

i"  3  J^'"''  '"''  ^  happily'^tisfied  that  Z 
rest  of  the  meadow  exists  merely  as  a  background  to  their 
own  bn  hance  and  beauty-and  who  wod^  even  if  he 
could,  disturb  so  blissful  a  belief? 

wrrTfe't  TT       '^'^  "'•'■'  ^^'^'>' «"  the  viuL 

we^  let  for  the  see^n.  Sma.  ,  however,  was  visible 
ftom  the  main  road  that  wound  along  the  shore  Ive 
.n  a  large  field,  near  the  pier,  whe.^  Le  hund^  If 
Sunday-school  children  from  Glasgow  were  v1™°v 
employing  the  shining  hour,  of  (to  many  "f  E "£ 
most  shimng  day  of  the  year.    The  "eentrv"   \h7 

lashion-there  being   scant   wind-the  larger   yachts  Z 
the  last  matches  of  the  Clyde  Fortnight     In  Sud^ 

sewmg;  perchance  some  in  lounge-chaiis,  with  hanger 
chicfso.er  their  f««s,  drowsed  contentedly  after  thdr  W 
oclock  dinners.     Parents  played  with  their  off^  o" 
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the  short',  or  rowed  them  to  and  fro  on  the  calm  waters  o 
the  loch.  Occasionally  a  motor  or  cycle  sped  along  th 
rood,  or  a  private  carriage  rolled  respectably  by.  Steamer 
came  ajid  went,  thronged  with  passengers,  their  paddle 
dramming  loudly  in  the  stillness,  while,  now  and  then 
might  be  heard  the  cheery  grunt,  wheeze  and  tootle  of  i 
more  or  less  German  band. 

The  Club  steamer,  with  all  its  desultoriness,  was  follow 
ing  the  laces  more  closely  than  was  the  majority  of  thi 
passengers,  who  were  chiefly  engaged  in  discussing  towi 
gossip,  tea  and  cakes,  ices,  chocolate  creams,  costumes  anc 
millinery,  and  the  suitability  of  the  last-mentioned  to  th< 
respective  wearers.  Sundry  males  carried  marine-glasses,  anc 
frequently  insisted  on  lending  them  to  people  who  didn't 
want  them — this  was  particularly  noticeable  between  young 
men  and  maidens.  When  a  gun  was  fired  there  were 
nun-erous  inquiries— "  Which  has  won  ?"— made  in  pretty 
much  the  tone  we  adopt  in  saying  "  How  d'ye  do  ?  "  to  an 
inferior  person  who  stops  us  on  our  way  to  catch  a  train. 
When  the  band  struck  up  quite  the  most  popular  waltz  of 
the  year— from  the  Cheery  Widower—everyhody  named 
it,  but  whether  such  recognition  was  due  to  the  ability  of 
the  band  or  to  the  clevcmesa  of  everybody  need  not  here 
be  decided.  Sundry  middle-aged  and  elderly  gentlemen 
stood  aloof  from  the  frivolous  groups,  and  growled  their 
opinions  to  the  effect  that  yachting  was  nothing  like  what 
it  usedto  be,  and  that  golf  was  playing  the  deuce  with  the 
good  old  sport.  But  the  mention  of  yachting  was  clearly 
out  of  place  at  such  a  gathering,  which  statement  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  Social  Outlook,  in  its 
next  issue,  recorded  the  names  and,  approximately,  the 
dresses  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two  ladies  on  bo'rd 
the  Club  steamer,  and  did  not  make  reference  to  more 
than  three  yachts. 

Ruth  and  Sophy  were  sitting  near  the  stem,  on  chairs 
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which  two  men  bad  Kiven  .i,>  to  thcin.  R  ,th  know  the 
n.en  only  .lightly,  but  they  appeared  anxioiM  to  improve 
Uieir  acquaintance.  Other  men  had  eagerly  acknowledged 
Kuth.  recognition,  and  had  looked  as  if  tbey,  too,  would 
like  to  .peak.  Sophy  wa»  not  a  little  astonished  to  dis- 
cover that  her  cousin  apparently  found  favour  in  the  eyes 
ot  the  male  sex ;  somehow  she  had  never  thought  of  Ruth 
in  that  way,  and  for  a  moment  she  felt  annoyed.  The 
next  moment  she  felt  ashamed,  remembering  she  was  an 
engaged  girl. 

Sophy  had  telegraphed  that  morning,  begging  her  cousin 
and  Miss  Cruickshanks  to  join  her  on  the  Club  steamer,  for 
which  she  had  tickets.  Mrs.  Lyon  was  to  have  used  one 
of  the  tickets,  but  the  cares  of  her  new  house,  of  which 
she  had  just  tflke-i  possession,  forced  her  to  relinquish  an 
outing  which,  according  to  llic  Social  Outlook,  she  had 

graced"  m  past  years.  Miss  Cruickshanks  seemed 
desirous  of  the  cruise,  and  Ruth  made  no  opposition. 

The  early  afternoon  sunshine  had,  unfortunately,  proved 
mther  strong  for  the  little  spinster,  and  she  had  retired  to 
the  saloon  to  rest  her  eyes,  as  she  expressed  it.  Ruth 
found  the  men  entertaining;  as  far  as  politeness  allowed 
them,  they  devoted  themselves  to  her.  Sophy  tried  bravely 
not  to  get  cross,  and  thought  of  Mark  slaving  away  in  the 
horrid  laboratory.  Shortly  after  three  o'clock  she  lost 
patience. 

Ruth,"  she  whispered,  "  oughtn't  we  to  go  and  see  how 
Cruicks  is  getting  on  down-stairs  ?  Besides,  there's  some- 
thing I  specially  wanted  to  tell  you— something  very 
particular— and  the  cruise  will  soon  be  over." 

"  M  right,  Sophy,"  Ruth  replied  agreeably.  «  Let's  go 
down."  They  descended  to  the  saloon  where  Miss  Cruick- 
shanks, in  sohtaiy  state,  was  enjoying  a  nap. 

"Don't  disturb  her,"  said  Sophy.  "Sit  down  here, 
Ruth,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  I  wanted  to  tell  you.     It 
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WM  really  my  chief  reaiion  for  oiking  you  to  join  me 
to-day." 

She  began  to  ipeak  in  dinjointed  whiupcn,  holding  her 
cousin'*  arm. 

"  Ruth,  I  expect  you've  been  wondering  why  Mark  isn't 
with  me  to-day.  Well,  he's  busy  in  the  laboratory.  But 
he  wouldn't  be  busy  there  just  now  unless  it  was  something 
very  important.  It— it  m  something  very  important— 
fearfully  important  Of  course  it's  a  secret,  Ruth  dear, 
but  Tm  sure  he  wouldn't  mind  your  knowing.  I— I  believe 
he  would  like  you  to  know.  He  told  me  about  it  last 
night.  It's  some  experiment— I  don't  understand  it  a  bit, 
except  that,  if  it  comes  out  right,  it  will  mean  a  great  deal 
of  money.     Do  you  understand,  Ruth  ?  " 

"I  think  so.  Do  you  want  a  great  deal  of  money, 
Sophy?"  ' 

"Oh  well,  yes,  I  suppose  I  do.  But  I'm  not  thinking 
altogether  of  myself,  Ruth." 

«  NaturaUy  you  think  of  Mark."    Ruth  smiled. 

Sophy  squeezed  her  cousin's  arm. 

"Mark  and— somebody  else,"  she  said.  "The  experi- 
ment has  taken  months,"  she  went  on  jerkily.  "  It's  awful 
to  think  of  its  success  being  decided  to-night— some  time 
to-night.  Mark  told  me  that  fhe  t&y  of  a  hammer,  just 
the  tap  of  a  hammer,  Ruth,  woold  de<!ide  it.  But  Mark 
is  hopeful.     I'll  be  broken-hearted  if  it  fails." 

"  If  it  fails,  Mark  will  try  again,  Sophy." 

«  Ah,  but  that  might  mean  a  long  time.  I  don't  think 
Mark  would  mind  so  much  as— as  his  partner." 

"  Vou  mean  yourself,  Sophy  ?  " 

Sophy  laughed  nervously. 

"No,  I  don't  mean  myself— for  once,  Ruth.  I  mean 
some  one  who  is  in  a  great  hurry  to  make  money  for  a— a 
certain  purpose— some  one  you  know.  Oh,  can't  vou 
guess?"  •' 
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Of  a  iiudden  RuthV  fnc*  grew  nxy.  She  turned  lo  the 
»aloon  window.  For  long,  it  w^nied  to  Sophy,  irfie 
remained  rigid. 
"Ruth,"  Mid  Sophy  at  la«t,  "don't  be  angry  with  me." 
Ruth  made  no  respowe.  Staring  at  the  foam  from  the 
paddle,  she  wondered  niiwirably  how  her  cousin  had  come 
to  know  of  the  money  paid  to  Dick's  creditor*.  She 
had  believed  that  no  one,  mve  thofc-  directly  interested. 
fS  ''^"'  ''■    '^^  "»''»"'»'>  her  face  graduaUy 


(« 


Don't  be  angry,  dear  Ruth,"  whispercl  Sophy  once 
more.  '^  ^ 

alone  "*'''"''  '  """*  "''  ^°"'  ^'^^^'  *°  '"""*  "^  """"^ 

"  Oh  Ruth  darling,  I  didn't  mean  to  offend  you.     But 

I   couldn't  help   telling  you  about   the  experiment.     I 

thought  you  would  be  interested.    You  are  my  best  friend. 

*   7^^  ■~"^'  ^  '""*'  ""y  '^-^''^  '"  Mark's  best  friend. 
And  Mark  and  I " 

"  Sophy,  be  silent ! " 

The  giri  gave  a  gulp,  and  caught  Ruth's  arm  with  both 
bands. 

"Let  me  go  on,  Ruth,  now  that  fve  gone  so  far 
Dearest,  Tve  been  longing  for  ages  to  do  somethi.ng  for 
you.  And  I've  found  out  that  Dick  is  far,  far  fonder  of 
yon  than  ever  he  was " 

"  Hush  !     I  must  leave  you.     You  h~;,  no  right " 

"I  don't  care.  I  say  he's  far,  far  fonder  than  ever  he 
was,  and,  if  the  experiment  succeeds,  he'll  come  and  throw 
himself  at  your  feet  and  ask  you  to  marry  him-and  oh, 
Kuth,  I  can't  be  really  happy  till  then." 

Ruth,  pale  now,  made  to  rise,  but  the  other  clutched 
her  convulsively. 

"And  I  know,  dear  Ruth,  you  care  for  Dick  far. 
lar ~  ' 
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"  How  iliin-  ymi,  Hopliy  ?" 

"I  do  (larul"  utaiiiincreil  Hopby  n-bflliouiily,  half- 
hyitcriodly.  •*  I  do  d— dare  to  do  what  I  can  to  prevent 
t — two  people  who  love  each  other  from  being  wretched 
and  m — niiaerable  for  ever  and  ever.  N — now  I've  told 
you,  and  don't  c — care  whether  you're  angry  or 
n — n — not.  And  Mark  nay*,  if  the  experiment  com«i 
out  right,  it  will  be  chiefi/  owing  t — to  Dick.  And 
D — Dick  bab  no  d — debt*  now — the  old  tnuineM  got  mid, 
you  know — and  hi*  mother  i»  m — married,  and  even  if  ho 
had  only  a  little  money  ho  could  ni — marry,  and  you 
wouldn't  expect  him  to  have  a  great  d— deal,  Ruth  dear, 
though  he  will  have  heapH,  if  the  experiment " 

"  Sophy,  for  Heaven'ii  »nke,  go  away  and  leave  me  I "  Raid 
Ruth  desperately.     "  Vou  have  done  very  wrong " 

"  No,  I  haven't"  Sophy's  eyes  filled  an  she  rose.  "  All 
right,  I'll  go.  But  if  this  w — weren't  the  saloon  of  a 
steamer,  I'd  say  you  ought  to  go  d — down  on  your 
b — bended  knees,  and  pray  for  the  experiment  to-night  to 
0 — come  out  right." 

She  kissed  her  cousin's  ear,  which  was  all  her  lips  could 
reach,  and  disappeared. 

Ruth's  thoughts  were  as  the  churned  waters  under  her 
vision.  And  ere  they  could  grow  cahn  Miss  Cruickshanka 
awoke. 


On  reaching  home,  an  hour  later,  Ruth  and  Miss 
Cruickshanks  found  Mr.  Williams  sitting  in  the  garden. 

"  I  was  beginning  to  fear  that  my  journey  to  Fairport 
was  fruitless,"  he  said  to  Ruth,  "  but  I  thought  it  better 
to  answer  in  person  your  letter,  which  I  received  this 
morning." 

"  Business  ? "  she  returned.  "  I  hoped  you  had  come  on 
pleasure,  Mr.  Williams.  In  which  case  I'd  express  still 
more  regret  for  my  absence."    She  smiled  slightly.     "  But 
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pMnInn  iiio,  you  imwt  flwt  have  noiiic  n(n'«liiiMiil.  Vnii 
needn't  gn  till  the  Into  ntuBmiT,"  iiliu  lulilnl  litM|iltnbly. 
"M«7,"  (he  uid  to  Miw  Cruickuhcnln,  who  won  nbuut  to 
enter  the  hou«e,  "  I  propo*  that  we  all  Imve  tea  out  here. 
WotJ.  you  mind  telling  Agnen  to  let  uk  have  it  at 
oncB?" 

"  Vou  will  try  to  forgive  on  old  mon'a  intrunion?"  he 
began.  "  But  I  won  conwdcring  your  own  intcrentii,  Miiw 
Lomiox,  in  coming  thin  aflcnKxic.  There  are  Home  tliingn 
that  even  a  lawyer  fiud«  difficnlt  to  put  in  black  and 
white." 

He  looked  tired  and  aiixiouii,  and  nhe  noticed  it 
"  Now,  Mr.  Williams,  you  niunt  not  iipcok  of  intruding. 
You  are  welcome.  I'm  sure  I  have  often  adkul  you  to 
come  to  Fairport  Plcane  rest,  and  after  tea  you  Hhall 
talk  whatever  buxiness  you  like.  Did  you  have  h  crowded 
journey?" 

"The  train  wo*  uncomfortably  packed,  but  the  nil 
across  made  up  for  that  discomfort,  h  wan  most  delight- 
ful. My  dear  young  lady,'— he  smiled—"  before  you  came 
I  was  saying  to  myself  that  there  are  only  two  things  that 
make  me  think  of  retiring  from  my  profession.  One  of 
them  is  a  day,  such  as  this,  on  the  water ;  the  other  is— 
yourself." 

"  Am  I  so  terrible  a  client  ?" 

"  The  most  terrible  I  ever  had." 

They  caught  each  other's  eyes  and  laughed,  but  not  too 
heartily. 

"Then,  perhaps,  /  ought  to  retire  from  your  business," 
said  Ruth. 

Mr,  Williams  removed  his  spectacles  and  polished  them 
methodically. 

"  Miss  Ruth  Lennox,"  he  said  slowly, "  it  is  the  rapidity 
of  your  retiral  that  is  giving  nic  such  grave  concern — your 
retira!  from  all  that  Providence  has " 
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"  WouM  you  em  to  ■«!  the  rami  until  tM  i»  ttrndyf 

"  Such  grave  concern,'  he  rcpniteii. 

"  I  think  jrou  ono!  wdd  you  nnd  for  puuioi.  'ilicro 
•»  »ooie  varietic*  you  may  not  have  Men.  Come,  Mr. 
Willianu,  if  you  am  not  ton  lirBd." 

"RoMM  ami  |)ajiiii«.,"  ho  muttmil,  "rtMiiantl  iMnnieit 
Lofid,  what  a  jump  from  rapital  aiid  intcr»it  I "  But  he 
foUowMt  her  obmlivntly. 

At  tea  he  did  hia  utmont  to  overcome  htn  clrpnmiuu, 
albeit  the  prinHpal  ami  Hnal  re*ult  of  hi.  effort,  wax  a 
■orry  JBit  to  the  cffw-t  tliat,  haviriu  catiii  m>  many  utraw- 
berrien,  he  couhl  no  lonjprr  connidvr  hi«  irrantl  fniitloM.  It 
!•  true  that  Mim  Cruiclwhanks  nfruilicil  by  her  nau  on 
the  iteamcr,  laughed  merrily,  but  Ruth,  who  may  be  for- 
given .  wandering  thought,  juiit  then,  merely  remarked, 
in  a  mo«t  matU-r-of-fact  voice,  that  the  rtrawberrici.  had 
come,  *he  believed,  from  Southampton.  Whvri'upon  the 
poor  old  gentleman  allowed  melancholy  to  cSim  him  for 
ita  own. 
Tlie  meal  over,  Mim  Cru.^k»haiiki  departed  indoom. 
"  Now,  Mr.  William^-  wid  Kuth,  rouning  henwlf, "  pleaw 
have  your  cigar,  and  tell  mo  the  wonit." 

Rrom  hill  caw  he  picked  a  iiilky-leavcd  cigar,  and  lit  it  in 
a  half-hearted  fashion— almost  a.  if  he  regit-tUxl  iU  being 
a  good  one.  ^ 

"  I  am  here,"  he  said,  « to  endeavour  to  prevent  the 
worst.  Seriously,  Miss  Lennox,  your  communication  of 
yesterday's  date  gave  me  a  great  shock." 

"  I'm  sorry,"  she  replied.  "  I  was  afraid  it  would  annoy 
you.  Still,  you  are  feeling  better  now,  aren't  you,  and  will 
be  quite  able  to  carry  out  the  instructions  on  Mondav  ?" 

"I  am  here  to  beg,  nay,  to  implore,  you  to  reconsider 
the  instructions  conUined  in  your  letter.  I  cannot  believe. 
Miss  Unnox,  that  you  have  given  your  instructions 
sufficient  serious  and  weighty  thought." 
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"  iVrhap*  I  diiln't  piit  Uioni  cItNurly  (•nonKb." 

"•Too  cimrly,  If  I  timy  cmitnttlict  yew,  imly  too  tleiirly. 

<n„„  Your   intention*   wtn  U,   im-   iminAilly  evident.     They 

Mr.  *•*•  •••raimblc,  too,  cxtrm.icty  adminiblo— I  do  mrt  ileny 

It.     But  you  niuiit  think  of  ycwrwlf  and  of  your  Aitun. 

To  put  that  nM>"Mity  plainly  before  you  wa*  the  main 

object  of  my  vinit." 

"  But,  Mr.  William*,  the  inatnictioni  I  have  given  you 
ar«  limply  the  nsult  of  thinkinK  ot  myM'Ifand  my  ftiture. 
Once  they  arc  carried  mit,  my  miml  will  be  freer  than  It 
hai  been  for  a  long  time.  Utcly  I've  boon  feeling  a  littl* 
afraid  of— of  going  too  far— of  making  bargain*  I  oould 
not  fulfil.     You  umlcnUnd  ?  " 

"A  wholcMHno  and  acmiblo  fi-arl"  he  aaid  eagerly. 
"  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  that  you  liavu  felt  it  at  tait,  my 

dear " 

"  And  «j,  after  going  through  my  accounU  a*  well  a»  I 
could,  with  the  help  of  Mim  Cruick»lu^lk^  I  decided  up«»i 
the  plan  I  wrote  you  about." 

"  But  I  do  not  «ee " 

"  It'*  very  plain  to  me,"  naid  Mi«»  Lennox.  "  It'«  ex- 
ceedingly plain  that  I  can't  go  on  a*  I  have  been  going, 
and  that  I  dare  not  take  any  more  obligation*  for  the 
future.  Then-fore,  to  make  iiure  that  I  don't  do  anything 
■tupid  with  ,  lioncy  that  is  required  for  thcuc  future 
obligationit,  I  wi«h  it  put,  not  exactly  out  of  my  reach,  but 
wlttre  Homebody  cl»e  may  aim  have  charge  of  it  I  have 
chosen  my  friend  Mis*  Fitzroy  to  share  the  chai^,  and 
none  of  the  money  can  be  u»ed  except  for  the  purpcwe* 
intended." 
"  Might  a*  well  give  it  away,"  muttered  Mr.  Williams. 
Ruth  smiled  patiently. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Williams,  I'll  give  it  away,  if  you  prefer. 
But  I  do  not  think  my  plan  is  unreasonable.  The  money 
is  practically  engaged  for  certain  purposes,  and   will   be 
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Mfri  imt  of  mj  hamk  An  fin-  Ihr  liilli-  |n<>vi>i<m  I  bava 
Mkvd  jmti  to  malK.  for  my  frii-ml  Miw  ('rtiicknluuik*,  Pin 
not  going  to  iliacuM  it  at  itll.' 

"That  ia  a  nmi|Mrativcl]r  nnall  mattrr  oompand  with 
the  othw.  Tlw  othrr  involvn  an  nxmnouii  mm.  May 
I  a»k  wMbcr  yiw  bava  «ign<xl  any  agrccnMnt  or  fomw  aa 
toiUdinpoMir 

"  Na  But  I  have  prnmianl,  am)  there  are  people  who 
will  deitemi  on  my  l(Mi>ing  my  promino.  You  ««e,  Mr. 
William*,  I  have  ntailc  up  my  mind,  and  it  i«n't  a  bit  of 
u.«  trying  to  maki-  me  rhnnge  it." 

"  But  you  don't  umlcnrtand,  you  don't  umlemtand,"  bo 
cried  almoot  angrily. 

"  You  think  I'm  not  acting  in  a  bunimiw-likK  way,  but  I 
think  that  in  esartly  what  I  am  doing." 

"  But  you  dim't  undfn<UiHl,  y«Mi  can't  underutand  the 
edcct  on  your  income.     You  will  be  all  but  niinal  I  " 

"Ob,  (luroly  not," raid  hIk',  adding  lboiightl\illv,"unlciui 
I  have  mincalculntcd." 

•^Ab !  that's  it !  You  have  mixcalculatod,  I  am  certain 
of  it."  Hilt  loiw  wan  nuddvnly  elatrd.  "  I  wan  convince*! 
you  did  not  undentanil.  AW'  wc  iihall  give-  the  whole 
matter  a  new  complexion  !  Hah  !  IVay  linten  to  mu 
for  one  moment."  Fnmi  the  inner  pocket  of  bin  coat  he 
«natched  a  folded  paper.  He  tore  it  open  with  a  iinap. 
"  Here  are  mt^  figunw,  my  dear  Mim  Lennox,  and  you  may 
take  it  from  your  father'*  old  friend  that  there  an;  no 
minci  culatioM.  Now  attend,  if  you  plcaw.  I  am  about 
to  tt  I  you  what  your  income  would  be,  if,  on  Monday,  I 

were  to  carry  out  the  inHtructiona  contained  in  your " 

"And  what  will  it  be,  Mr.  Williams  ?" 
" — communication  of  jeHlerday'd  date.     You  ask  what 
your  income  would  be  ? "     His  voice  rose  in  triumf  h.    « I 
am  about  to  inform  you ! "    Then  slowly,  ponderously  he 
Uti«r«d  the  words- 
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"YcHir  limmw,  my  tlmr  jrming  \»Aj,  wmiUI  \»  Ihr 
wretchoil,  iniM-niMi>,  paltry,  brgRnrly  •iini  M~ttm  kmmkfd 
and  tif(klg-Jlvt  pimnd»,  Ikrtt  ikiUingt  and  Iwn  prmt  ptr 
ammm  I    Hah  !  * 

"  Dmt  mtf  t  '  MIm  I«nnm  mtuirknl.  •*  I  niiuit  have 
miimli-ulatMi  after  all " 

'•  I  knew  it !  - 

"  I  don't  know  how,  hit  I  hml  cmmtMl  nn  having  thrwr 
hundml  a  yvta.     Howi>v«-r,  I'll  iiianngc." 

Mr.  Witlianw  mrik  hark  In  hi*  chair,  hi*  lip*  moving 
mutely,  hU  cx|>mwion  <la«xl. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Wjlliainis  ilon't  liKtk  mi  vcxmI." 

"Vcxwlt"  With  a  bounrc  he  mt  upright.  "I  tell 
yo«,  Mim  liTnnox,  tliat  I  won't  do  it !  I  vow  I  won't  I  I 
rrfiiM!  to  iicifpt  yimr  innlnu-tionx  wrioiiiily.'' 

"  I  am  Korry,"  Aw  mill  with  giiitlc  (innn««, "  but  the 
thing  haK  got  to  Ije  done,  i«)meho».  I'm  ipiite  determine*! 
on  that.  We  hnve  often  dinagiecil,  Mr.  Willinmis  but  we 
have  never  i|uam'll«l.  At  the  mine  time,  I  have  got  my 
own  life  to  arrange.  It'n  not  an  if  I  were  fcmd  of  the 
money " 

"  When  you  anr  old  an  I  am,"  he  began  ft-ehly. 

"  I  ilo  not  think  your  agi-  iit  anything  to  boniit  about," 
«he  Haid  nweetly. 

"  I  won't  listen  to  you  !  Hut  I  make  bol.l  to  my,  you 
will  li>am  the  vuliic  of  money  HOiiie  day.  Miss  I^iuiox." 
He  auckcd  nt  lii.-.  eigar,  which  hiul  gone  out  iintncdiately 
after  the  fimt  lighting,  peered  at  the  a«h,  and  crofwly  threw 
it  away. 

"  Did  you  mean  that  for  an  objcct-lcMon  on  the  value 
of  money,  Mr.  Williams?"  With  an  impuliivc  gesture 
she  stretched  out  her  hand  and  laid  it  on  his  sleeve. 
"  rm  not  ungrateful  for  all  your  goodncw  and  help,"  she 
said  softly.  "Oh  no!  you  must  never  imagine  that. 
But,  a*  I  said,  I  have  my  own  life  to  arrange.     And  it  is 
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only  the  truth  when  I  say  Fm  glad  that  the  money  ii  gone. 
It  hain't  proved  tuelcsa,  but  to  be  uaeftil  it  had  to  go. 
Now  I  am  a«  I  ihould  have  been,  had  father  never  made 
the  fortune — which,  as  you  know,  was  never  intended  for 
me.  I — I  think  I  felt  that  more  than  anything  at  fint — 
I  mean,  that  a  girl  ihould  be  coniidered  lo  inferior  to  a 
boy.  Fve  got  over  the  feeling  now.  I  don't  believe  I 
really  envy  man  for  any  advantage  he  hai  over  woman." 

"I  should  be  pleaied  if  you  would  point  out  any 
advantage  in  thii  particular  instance,"  laid  Mr.  Williami 
with  a  groan.     But  he  put  hii  hand  over  hers. 

"  Then  you  will  arrange  the  buiineii  on  Monday  ?  "  she 
•aid  presently. 

He  hesitated.  "  Wire  me  on  Monday,  if  you  are  still  of 
the  same  mind,"  he  sighed  at  last,  grasping  at  a  straw. 

"  Very  well,"  she  assented  to  please  him. 

Later  she  walked  with  him  to  the  pier.  At  a  short 
distance  from  the  gittes  of  her  home  they  passed  a  white 
cottage,  in  the  garden  of  which  a  little  old  man  was  work- 
ing leisurely.  He  smiled  and  bowed  as  though  he  were 
extremely  happy. 

"That  was  Mr.  Bilby,"  said  Ruth. 

"Ah,"  Mr.  Williams  returned,  "your  most  curious 
prot^g^,  if  I  remember  aright.  Ahem ! — er — how  is  he 
behaving  P  " 

"He does  his  best." 

"  He  has  had  relapses  ?  " 

"  Not  for  the  last  four  weeks.  That  seems  a  long  time, 
doesn't  it,  Mr.  Williams  ?  " 

Mr.  Williams  gave  a  cough  suggestive  of  doubt. 

"  Well,"  said  Ruth,  "  I  am  not  going  to  despair — and 
neither  is  Mr.  Bilby.  He  has  to  do  all  the  trying,  poor  man. 
We  can't  guess  how  hard  that  is.  But  he  seems  brighter 
every  day,  and  fonder  of  his  garden,  and  now  he  is  getting 
quite  keen  on  books  again.   I  think  I  am  right  to  be  hopeful." 
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«  Ah,  my  dear  young  l«dy,  I'm  aure  I  wish  most  heartily 
that  you  may  not  be  disappointed.'' 

«  Thanks,"  said  she,  a  trifle  shortly. 

Thej  walked  the  rest  of  the  way  almost  in  silence.  Mr. 
WiUiams'  soul  was  filled  with  the  refrain-"  Two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  pounds,  aU  gone  in  eighteen  months." 

Ruth  was  imagining  the  tap  of  a  hammer. 

For  some  minutes  after  the  steamer's  departure  she 
remained  on  the  pier,  leaning  on  the  rail,  gazing  down- 
wards ,nto  the  green  depths.  At  length  she  straightened 
hCTsdf,  and  there  was  a  hint  of  defiance  in  the  action. 
With  her  old  pride  of  carriage  and  arrogance  of  move- 
ment Ao  walked  through  the  viUage,  and  entered  the 
post-office. 
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XXXI 

A  OMW  of  heat  still  came  from  the  furnace,  though 
nearly  au  hour  had  passed  since  Mark  Renfrew,  with  the 
long,  quaintly  shaped  tongs,  had  cautiously  pxtracted  the 
dazzlingly  pinky-white  crucible  containing  that  which  was 
to  prove  the  v<due  or  worthlessness  of  months  of  thought 
and  experiment.  The  crucible,  set  on  the  stone  table,  was 
now  a  dead  white,  but  the  grey  mass  in  its  shallow  cup 
was  not  yet  cool. 

"Must  let  it  take  its  time,"  said  Mark,  withdrawing 
his  fingers  after  gingerly  holding  them  within  an  inch  of 
the  crucible.  His  voice  echoed  in  the  cavernous  chamber, 
which  freshly  white-washed  walls  could  not  save  from 
gloom ;  for  now  the  daylight  that  came  down  from  the 
quadrangle,  thro'igh  gratings  and  iron-framed,  small-paned 
windows,  was  fading,  "Because,  Fred,"  he  continued, 
turning  to  the  boy  perched  on  a  high  stool,  "  we  daren't 
do  anything  to  hasten  matters.  It  must  cool  of  its  own 
accord." 

"And  then?" 

"Then  we  place  it  on  this  anvil,  and  Dick — yes,  Dick, 
you  must  do  the  deed — Dick,  I  say,  has  a  slog  at  it  with 
this  hammer.     And  then " 

"Yes?" 

"  Well,  if  it  holds  together,  we  smile ;  and  if  it  gives 
way,  we — try  not  to  follow  its  example." 

"  I  see,"  said  Fred  gravely.  "  Ifs  jolly  good  of  you 
chaps  allowing  me  to  be  present,"  he  went  on.  "  It  must 
be  a  beastly  anxious  time  for  you  both.     But  it  must  be  a 
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grand  thing  to  make  •  diMorery— I  dont  mean  by  a  rotten 
nuke,  but  by  sheer  hard  work." 

"AH  the  aame.  a  rotten  fluke,  a«  you,  old  fellow,  gnwe- 
Mly  express  it,  would  be  good  enough  for  me,"  said  Mark. 

One  may  deserve  a  fluke,  you  know." 

He  glanced  at  Dick,  who  was  restlessly  pacing  the  broad 
flagstones  at  the  far  end  of  the  chamber.  ITie  bov's  eves 
followed  the  man's.  '      ' 

"  Bather ! "  said  Fred  heartily. 

He  and  Mark  conversed  awhile,  and  then  the  latter  once 
more  approached  his  fingers  to  the  crucible.  Presentiy, 
with  a  quick  movement,  he  upset  it,  and  the  little  jrrev 
mass  rolled  on  the  stone  slab. 

«  Another  five  minutes  ought  to  do  it,  Dick." 

Dick  halted.  "Five  minutes?  AU  right,"  he  said,  and 
resumed  his  walk. 

"Mark  "  said  Fred  in  a  whisper,  « if  this  doesn't  come 
oft,  has  all  the  work  gone  for  nothing  ? " 

"Pretty  much  so.  We'd  probably  learn  that  we  had 
been  working  on  a  false  scent  Still,  one  never  knows." 
Rwifrew  raised  his  voice,  « In  chemistry  one  often  has  to 
fail  in  order  to  be  successful.  Sometimes  it's  a  case  of 
looking  for  lead  and  finding  gold." 

Dick's  voice  came  to  them  across  the  chamber— 

"Thanks,  old  man.  But,  usuaUy,  one  finds  common  or 
garden  mud,  Fred.  Don't  listen  to  Mark.  He's  too 
optimistic." 

Mark  laughed,  but  Fred  looked  distressed. 

Said  the  latter  earnestly,  "But  even  if  it  doesn't 
come  ofl'  this  time,  Dick,  you'll  have  another  shot  at 

"The   bull's-eye   is   always   there,"  put   in   Benfrew 
"Bound  to  plug  it  in  time." 
"  Sure  to  get  the  range  at  last,"  added  Fred. 
«  Hooray ! "  said  Dick  in  a  most  dismal  tone. 
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Fred  dropped  from  the  high  (tool,  iwifUy  crotied  tha 
floor,  and  took  Dick  by  the  arm. 

"  But  you  will  try  again  ?  " 

Dick  was  touched. 

"  Ai  often  as  you  like,  Fred,"  he  laid  quietly. 

Renfrew  again  tested  the  temperature  of  the  little  grey 
maa« — it  was  the  size  of  an  ordinary  bean,  and  somewhat 
similarly  shaped — with  his  finger-tip.  This  time  he 
touched  it,  and  tilted  it  over  on  the  cold  stone. 

"  Now  we  shan't  be  long ! "  he  cried  cheerfully.  "  Think 
we  ought  to  light  the  gas,  Dick  ?" 

"Let's  get  the  job  over  first,  please.  What's  the 
time?  Half-past  eight  We  ought  to  have  arranged 
the  performance  for  the  mystic  hour  of  midnight  £h, 
Fred?" 

Thanks  to  his  friends,  Dick's  spirits  were  rising. 

"  Yoi!  %  3  had  plenty  of  midnight  performances  here 
lately,"  suid  Fred  seriously.  "Must  have  been  pretty 
eerie?" 

"The  spiders  are  a  bit  ofT,"  Mark  observed.  "They 
dro|^  from  the  roof  sometimes.  How  they  can  enjoy  this 
atmosphere,  goodness  knows!  I  think  I'll  shut  that 
window.    I  feel  cold." 

They  all  felt  cold,  though  the  temperature  of  the 
chamber  was  nigh  70°.  A  silence  fell  upon  them.  The 
building  they  were  in  was  absolutely  still,  save  for  the 
faint,  sluggish  drip  of  a  filter  in  the  adjoining  laboratory. 
No  sound  of  the  city  penetrated  to  the  furnace-chamber. 

The  three  pai-^  of  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  little  grey 
mass.  .  .  .  Two  minutes  passed. 

Mark  looked  at  his  watch  and  heaved  a  sigh.  The 
others  echoed  it  Mark  picked  up  the  little  grey  mass, 
held  it  for  an  instant  in  one  palm,  then  for  an  instant  in 
the  other.  He  replaced  it  on  the  stone,  realizing  that 
there  it  would  cool  a  trifle  faster.    Nc  one  spoke.  .  .  . 
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And  now  the  little  grey  nuws  lay  on  the  anvil. 
Come  along.  Dick,  my  boy,  and  tiy  your  rtrength. 
«r^      ?^  t  {^""^'  ""•  '  K°°^  hot-,moking  dgar. 

•peak  Jightly,  but  his  voice  wan  huiky 
"Doityounelf,  Mark." 

«  Go  on,  Dick,"  aaid  Fred  breathlemly. 

H?i^vT^  l^T^.t""^''  ""'  """^Pt^d  the  hammer. 
He  looked  a  Mark.  «  Foigive  me,  if  I've  been  all  wrong," 
he  said  m  a  low  voice.  " 

Taking  up  hi.  position  before  the  anvil,  he  raised  the 

!!!'rr'"^       ^'^  *'"*'''  ''"  ^"^^  '»  hi-  trousers  pockets 

Wsti^lt '*"'"*  "  ""*"■*"■'•    ^  P"*  ''■■^  P^»  *° 

And  just  then  the  clang  of  a  beU  resounded  through  the 

long  stone  corridors.     Dick  lowered  the  hammer. 

uW."^^.^  ^^  chief-forgotten  his  key,"  said  Mark. 
Wait  a  mmute,  and  HI  see."  /  •  ^  *<^k. 

Heleft  the  room^  and  returned  shortly  with  a  telegmm. 

Wire  for  you,  Dick."  * 

"For  me?    Whc^-oh,  never  mind.    Thanks,  Mark. 

But  I  say,  lets  get  through  with  this  first."    Takinir  the 

^ht^  in  his  left  hand,  Dick  gripped  the  hammer  in  his 

Once  more  the  three  pairs  of  eyes  sought  the  little  erev 
mass.     Once  more  the  hammer  was  raised 
It  fell. 

tolTanTf^nt""^  '''''  ^^  ""^  ^^  ^^^^"^ 

"Damn  !  "  Renfrew  softly  ejaculated. 

Something  like  a  sob  came  from  Fred 

IMck  burst  out  laughing,  let  fall  the  hammer,  and  str«de 
to  the  lar  end  of  the  chamber. 
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The  bell  cknged  afpdn. 

"  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  the  boy  ii  waiting  to  aee  if  there 
if  any  amwer,"  aaid  Renfrew. 

"  Oh,  the  telegram."  Dick  smoothed  o-it  the  crumpled 
envelope  and  opened  it  He  had  to  stand  clone  to  the 
window  in  order  to  read  it.  Hi»  friends  saw  his  head  go 
down ;  then  his  hands  fell  to  his  sides,  one  clutching  the 
paper. 

He  turned  abruptly  and  came  towards  them,  holding 
out  the  telegram  to  Mark. 

"  ni  tell  the  boy  there's  no  answer,"  he  said.  "  You  and 
Fred  had  better  read  this.  There's  no  reason  why  you 
diouldn'i  Tve  no  doubt  that  it  was  meant  for  you  as 
much  as  me,  though  how  she  knew  of  this  affair  I  don't 
understand.     Tm  glad  I  didn't  open  it  sooner." 

He  left  the  room. 

Mark  struck  a  match  and  lit  the  nearest  gas-jet  He 
and  Fred  read  the  Ulegram  together. 

"  To  wmA  you  tucceti. — Ruth  Lennox." 

"Sophy  must  have  told  her,"  Renfrew  explained  on 
Dick's  return.  "  Nice  of  her  to  wire.  Which  reminds  me 
that  I  promised  to  let  Sophy  know  the  result  Don't 
worry  about  this,  old  man.  We'll  hit  it  next  time.  Fll 
look  you  up  to-morrow.  You'll  excuse  my  running  off 
now,  won't  you  ? " 

"  Oh  yes,  Mark.  Tell  Sophy  I'm  sorry.  Til  Jock  up. 
Dont  wait" 

"m  wait,  if  you  don't  mind,"  said  Fred. 


off 


XXXII 

M«.  Lyon,  iitting  in  a  new  eaiiy-ch«r  upholstered  in 
cl««t-coloured  leather,  made  a  .light,  unea.y  movement. 

Hu  wife  repeated  her  question— 

-You  told  Fred  about  the  money?"  She  looked  at 
him  across  the  table  at  which  she  had  been  writing  a 
handsome  figure  in  a  black  lace  dinner-gown. 

T^ey  were  in  the  smoking-room,  and  the  hour  wm  kte. 

.  ,    .  ,.  ^  *^.*  '*  ""*  °^  "^  '"*  "'81'*'"  «id  Mr.  Lyon 
at  last,  half-apologetically,  half-defiantly. 

"Oh,  indeed !  He  got  it  out  of  you !  Really,  Alick. 
I  bepn  to  fear  that  you  have  neither  discretion  nw 
rtrength  of  mind.  We  shall  probably  have  Fred  making 
aJl  sorts  of  ndiculous  fuss.  He  can't  help  it,  of  coui^ 
He  IS  naturally  sentimental  and  unpisctical— which  you 
might  have  realized  by  this  time." 

«  Nonsense,  Bertha !  Fred  is  not  in  the  habit  of  making 
a  ftws.  He  sees  things  differently  from  you— and  me  • 
but  he  doesn't  make  others  suffer.  I  cannot  yet  see  why 
you  did  not  tell  him  at  the  very  beginning." 

"  It  was  not  expedient  that  he  should  be  told.  May  I 
ask  how  he  took  the  news  ?" 

"Trn  afraid  he  was  put  out,  Bertha.     He  didn't  seem 

to  bke  the  idea  of " 

"Quite  so!"  Mrs.  Lyon  began  to  gather  her  papers 
together.  She  was  honorary  treasurer  of  a  society  for 
providing  poor  children  with  a  day  in  the  country,  once  a 
yew.  She  had  never  seen  any  of  the  poor  children,  but 
had  attended,  on  their  behalf,  numerous  drawing-room 
raeetmip,  fragrant  with  flowers,  in  or  out  of  season. 
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not  .void  telling  th.  boy.    And  1  cin't  »/r»  3 

Mn.  Lyon  patted  her  pi.pen  into  a  neat  bundle. 
How  you  exaggerate  I "  .he  remarked  .moothly.    «  An- 
we  all  ««"  when  we  happen  to  find  .ilence  convenient,  not 
toaaywiee?"  ^ 

gkLa"*  ^  *^^'"  ^  '^^  "'^^  ■"  """•'"fort-We 

"Sophy  can  iee  thing,  from  a  practical  point  of  view." 
dierephed.  « lAould  1  .e  to  know  why  ^  told  F.li." 
.nJ  ♦  "f ,  ^  •"?  f'i''*  ""*  '«"le"t«,d  artain  thing., 
•nd  naturally  he  a.ked  for  «.nie  explanation." 

"It  I.  not  quite  u.ual,  i.  it,  for  boy,  of  twenty-one  to 
ownand  uplanatiom  from  their  parent,  f " 

"Oh,  Bertha,  be  reamnable.  Fred  did  not  demand;  I 
might  .ay  he  begged.  It  came  about  in  thi.  way.  I^ 
night  It  wa.  the  old  .toiy.  He  came  to  me  to  try  to 
pemuade  me  to  take  Wm  into  the  bminew." 

"  Yes,  jea.    Go  on,  Alick." 

littk  bitterly.  "But  he  per,i.ted.  In  a  moment  of 
exaaperation  I  answered  that  my  businen  waa  not  worth 
any  young  man's  while  going  inta  He  .tared  at  me,  and 
then  began  to  look  round  the  room,  a.  if  he  coiUdnt 
understand  all  thi.  fine  new  house  and  furniture.     Then 

ne  adced  me  if  I  was  joking " 

"  Which  you  might  easily  have  admitted." 
"Enough,   Bertha!     I'm  sick  of  prevarications.     Tm 
used  to  them  m  bujines!!,  but  spare  me  them  in  the  can 
of  my  own  ron." 

"There  is  no  necewity  for  being  theatrical  in  the  mean- 
time. We  had  better  reserve  ourselve.  for  the  inevitable 
«ene  with  Fred.     Poor  boy!    Couldn't  you  have  let  weU 
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Mr  Ljron  .lgh«J.  « I  told  F«d  that  the  p««,p«.t.  of 
my  bu.ine«  «*„  doubtft.1.  «,d  th.t  be  Ud  muchbetter 
devote  h.n.«lf  to  the  high  pwt^Um  ch<*en  for  him.     He 

T^A  ^         .1"  r'*'^'  ^  "'''•'«  »>''  M.A.  degree.  «d 

wed  be  greatly  di«ppointe.l  if  he  did  not  follow  up  that. 

Hut,  father,  he  mid,  'your  bwinom  mutt  be  jollv  sood 

.    I««e^t.'    That  beat  me,  Bertha.     I'm  -^  to  have 

told  him  where  the  money  had  come  from." 

u   ^^"  rtraightened  a  diamond  brooch  on  her  cormio 
en  abc  replied —  ^* 

».i"'^^'!.""^T!'^'  •*""*  "^JShteowly  indignant  that 
h»  mother  lOiould  have  Ulten  what  justly  belonged   to 

"No,  no.  Bertha.  But  he  didn't  Mem  to  undcmtand 
Why  we  had  never  told  him  about  Ruth's  gift." 

"  Gift  I     You  mean  conscience-money." 

Mr.  Lyon  waved  his  hand  in  a  deprecating  gesture. 
"Have  that  as  yon  will,"  he  «.id  in  a  dull  voi^ 

"Well?  was  that  all?" 

He  idiook  hi,  head.  «No,  there  was  something  else. 
*>ed  asked  me  about  that  money  I  got  from  Ruth  a  year 

She  sat  up  straight.  "What  does  Fred  know  about 
tnat  r 

"I  told  him  of  it  one  night,  last  winter.  It  was 
tojublmg  me,  and  there  was  relief  in  telling_my  son 
You  must  remember.  Bertha"— his  voice  was  pathetic— 
"you  must  remember  that  my  affairs  have  never  seemed 
to  interest  any  one  except  Fred.  I  had  a  perfect  right 
to  tell  him  my  trouble." 

,  J?  ""  ^°i  discussing  your  rights,  Alick,"  she  returned 
coldly.  «  What  did  Fred  want  to  know  about  the  money 
your  niece  gape  you  ?  "  ^ 

"Ruth  certainly  gave  me  the  money,  but  I  accepted  it 
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li!rt.iJ^  yw  murt  -Ip  ».  to  t^y  it.    with. 

I  dUik.  qwUcing  .bout  thi^  but  I  wo-^JiTn  mTtou 
to  adnum  m* "  — »  7«« 

"How  rf«,rd  jrou   mI    Twtnty  tbouMnd  pouiKbl 
And  you  «y  burins,  i.  b«l,  wd  then  Mk  a/tTZ, 

"Bulitl.Buth'imon«y." 

«^  .1!?  B  fu"^  "^  "^  "*""''"«  '*•     And  I  «„  ««,« 

•««•  to  b.  to  get  quickly  rid  of  what  ihe  hw." 
Mr.  Lyon  pMwd  hi«  hud  wewily  over  his  eyia. 
^  I  am  .Uiuned,"  he  muttered,  ••  I  .m  whamed." 
M  A?"  ™    "°*  aniwered  my  qu„tion  about  Frtd." 

Iund«»ivedhim.    That',  all!"    He  d«,pped  Uck  in  hi. 

"I  am  really  nony  for  you,  Alick,"  laid  bis  wife,  and 
her  voice  cut.  «  You  have  .uch  peculiar  way.  of  trying 
to  retain  your  children's  respect." 

"At  least  I  try  to  respect  my  children."  Theie  was 
•n  unwonted  violence  in  hi.  voire.  He  «t  upright  once 
morejud  looked  .traightly  at  her.  «  You  an,  ™inK  too 
fcr.  Bertha,  gomg  too  far.  We  have  five  children:  bu' 
you  have  left  me  but  one  that  I  can  caU  my  own.  You 
swt  our  eldest  Mn  abroad  with  your  eternal  paltry  fault- 
finding. Anna  and  Bertha  never  co-ie  to  see  me'  now- 
the  men  they  married  aren't  often  enough  in  evening 
dre.^  nor  fond  enough  of  «  ug  at  other  people',  expeme. 
to  please  your  ideM;  my  grandchildren  regard  me  ss  a 
•tranger.  Be  silent.  Bertha!  I  will  have  my  say.  And 
•ven  my  litUe  Sophy  has  dmnged  si«»  d  id  r^ooL 
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fclhw.'*  only  fV«l_,ml  to  my  boy  I  »i||  «,-  what  I 
rtKWje,  •nd  be  hon«it.  thouffl.  h»  .d>o.il.|  think  I«,or  m,. 
But  h«  won  t  I  km,w  h«  won't.  'ITw,',  „„^  fajth  a«l 
-ymfthy  in  th«l  U  th«,  .11  the  gw.t«l  Chri.ti,n.  you 
know  put  tij««.th«r.  B<,.ilent!  You  .nd  I  hav.  in«k  • 
jmrtty  m«.  ol  it,  Berth, -my  0«i,  •  pwtty  meM !  Aftw 
thirty  yww.  when.  .«  w«  f  Further  .|iMt  th«i  ewr  we 
were.  And  we  n,  growing  old.  HowV  it  going  to  end  t 
God  knowi  I've -  "    * 

"  Vou  are  forgetting  younielf,-  «be  Mid  iharplr. 

He  got  to  bin  feet  wid  utood  tkeing  her. 

"I  widi  to  Heaven,  Bertha,  j^  wouW  forget  yourwif 
for  once,  and  let  me  m  what  you  really  aie,  what  you 
leally  mean,  what  you  really  want.  Are  you  «rioi»  in 
thi.  damnable  craw  for  «uhionable  notoriety  —  thie 
•pending  of  time  and  money  and  everything  efan  cm 
getting  a  parcel  of  traih-braincd  nobodie*  to  mirk  in 
your  drawing-room,  and  turn  to  look  at  vou  in  the 
■tieet  ? " 

Mn.  Lyon  moved  ilowly  to  the  door.  She  wa«  ftiriou^ 
yet  mtraincd  her  tongue. 

He  intercepted  her. 

"  No,  Bertha ;  you  mu«t  hoar  me  out  God  !  to  think 
I  diould  upeak  to  you  like  thi.  at  the  end  of  thirty  yean  I 
But  It',  not  all  my  fault.  I  ha  en't  been  able  to  appre- 
ciate  your  friend.,  but  I've  .truggled  for  money  to  feed 
and  entertiin  them.  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  now- 
after  thi.ty  year,  of  it  ?  Have  you  enough  now  without 
my  poor  help  ?  Or  would  a  pdtiy  thouwnd  a  year  itiU 
be  of  any  u«  to  you  ?  Shall  I  go  on  .truggling  ?  When 
do  you  expect  to  reach  the  top  of  your  ambition  ?  Ii  there 
any  top  to  it  ?  Would  you  be  iiati»fied  with  a  whole  i»ue  of 
your  dap-trap  .ociety  paper  devoted  to  younwlf,  your  fine 
new  house,  your  big  motor-car,  your  drecse.  ?  .Speak  out, 
woman,  .peak  out  I— and  I'll  arrange  the  matter  fiir  you. 
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tbrnigli  it  eorti  my  Uit  lispnte*.  Only  UU  im  »«.i<  you 
•n  itriWng  for.  And  in  Goil'i  nwmt  tell  ma  wHal  you 
»••»•  got  iMt  otyma  lilb  m  far."  He  pauMd.  bb  |MMioa 
fUling.     H«  bMi  lovml  b«r  dmly  t  ho  utill  lond  W. 

•*  I  wiih  to  1mv«  tb*  ruoin,"  At  Mdd  coldly,  tbougk  hw 
voic»  vibntoL    "  Yqm  mm  to  ba  cruy." 

"OnemonMnttBdrtba."  H*  nuuMftnl  to  |pt  •  grip  oT 
hiBMelf.  "  Pkimbly  111  b*  a«h«tMd  of  my»ir  kt«r,  but 
Vm  itill  too  •ony  for  mynelf.  Do  you  know  what  ur  boy 
■aid  Urt  nigbt  at  the  end  of  our  talk  t  Ha  Mid  tw  would 
fot  liva  in  a  gitat  bouM  aiwl  go  to  coll  |i:f  •..)  atudy  for  tba 
miniitiy,  on  bia  oouain  Rutb'i  moiic;  ...  Oh,  Bartb*— 
wife  I " 

"And  where  (kMM  he  expect  to  li«f-  Her  voiee 
•oftened  a  little  "He  i»  a  fooliih  fcU-»w.  If  only  h« 
bad  iome  commor.   jnae  I  " 

"  But  Fired  mi»nt  (rbat  be  taid." 

"Of  (w-u    ne  nMant  it— hut  night.    P1«mc  let  me 


"  Very  well.  Bertha."  He  drew  back  and  went  over  to 
bia  cbiiir,  a  worn,  weaiy  man. 

But  ihe  did  not  depart  After  liatening  for  a  moment 
■he  returned  to  her  aeat  at  the  table. 

"  FVed  hai  come  in,"  she  wid.  "  I  waa  going  to  apeak 
to  him  in  the  morning,  but  dudl  do  m  now— leat  you 
■hould  imagine  interference  on  my  part  between  vou 
and  him."  •' 

"Ob,  Bertha,  have  mercy  on  me.  .  .  .  And  don't  be 
hard  on  our  boy.     He  ia  aenaitive.     He  Iovck  you." 

"We  ahall  aee."  ' 

Fhsd  entered  quickly.  He  waa  floahed  and  excited- 
looking;   his  eyea  blinked  in  the  strong  electric  light 

"Father,"  be  began,  and  perceived  his  mother.  Hia 
colour  left  him  aa  be  doaed  the  door  and  leaned  bia 
buck  against  it 
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" WtU, my  mmt' mU  Ur.  Lyon.  "  Aim't  you  eomlng 
to  ait  down  uid  ■moke  •  eigitntt*  t " 

"  Whr  MW  rou  M)  Ut»,  Fml  f"  Mr*.  Ljron  lni|uiml. 

Ft«d  tookcd  from  Urn  ona  to  tb*  otW,  llin  ey»  ftll, 
•Ml  ha  cU(|Md  bit  bMidii  bvhind  him.  H*  ipokr  iii  a  low, 
uiwtaiid;'  voioa. 

"  Father— mother— r/a  got  to  tall  you  ■omathing.  I 
hope  you  wont  mfml.  I  had  to  do  ''  Fva  baen  tliinking 
of  it  fur  loma  time.  It  Manw  tba  only  way  I  oan  And 
bajyinei    or  peace." 

Ha  pauiad,  and  they  atartd  at  bim,  wandering. 

■*  FWtbei^motber— I  have  joioed  the  Salvation  Army." 

"Myaon!" 

••Nonwual" 

"They  are  giving  me  mna  work  in  Liverpool,  and  I 
murt  leave  h«re  to-morrow."  Fred  turned  iwiftly  and 
opened  the  door.  "I  can't  tell  you  more  jurt  now. 
Fkrbapi  HI  oome  back  in  a  Uttla  while."  Hw  voice 
broke,  and  he  diiappcared. 

Followed  a  long,  heavy  Mlenoa. 

"  Bariha,"  nid  Mr.  Lyon  at  lait,  not  looking  at  bit 
wife. 

She  did  not  an<wer. 

"Bertha.  .  .  .  After  all,  our  mni  might  have  done 
wone." 

She  made  no  retponae  then,  but  ere  long  an  un&milia 
mund  reached  the  man'i  earu. 

Rauing  bit  ejf  he  perceived  that  her  ihoulden  were 
heaving,  that  her  face  wai  bowed  on  her  handa,  while 
tcan  trickled  between  her  jewelled  fingera, 

"  Bertha  I "  Trembling,  he  made  to  riae  to  go  to 
her. 

But  her  mumbled  words  checked  him. 

"  Oh,  what  will  everybody  aay  f  what  will  eveiybody 
aay?" 


xxxra 

Tn  h«t  haie  hung  douelv  over  the  loch     A  rtMrnM- 

grey  roUen  that  burst  into  white  upon  the  beach  The 
morning  paper,  unopened,  and  a  clSTpip^  c^ed  but 

nght  a  rake  and  a  hoe  leaned  against  the  w^T  Wh^ 
the  rteamer  faded  into  the  ha«rMr.  Baby  danced  to 
IX"'!"'  "T-^  '«''«'•     NeithTri.T'nol 

iThTi,^  ^  ^  ^^  ^'y  '»°™'»«  he  had  been  wmUini 

rrraj'f'^"^-"''^^^??p- 

f*""-     ?f  ^"g^-^  the  warn,  silver  in  his  pocket     Yet 

tt:^Z^,^^^'i^  '--'^^  ^ 

to  FHiroort^  jL  ^'-  ^'^•'y'  "■"'*  '^''  «»n>i>>g 

For  wS'  ^.^  T^  ^  ^"^^  """^  '^ 

a^tinr^u^ia'rjTie'^riois^t  h  "r'^'"^ 
-etr^veri^iTwru^sr^---^^^ 
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•oundert  ai  well  u  the  loftie«t  Four-and-thirty  day*  of 
•brtinence  had  gone  to  Jt»  making— four-and-thirty  bricki 
kid  on  with  no  litUe  care  and  struggle.  It  wai  the  bert 
be  had  done  m  far.  Hii  bad  angel  admitted  that  much 
aieerftilly ;  nay,  more,  hia  bad  an^  whiapered  congratuk- 
tiona— the  cartle  leemed  lo  big  and  Mcure  that  nothing 
could  overturn  it— certainly  not  one  small  glass.  And 
poor  Mr.  BUby  hearkened  to  the  voice  that  whispered 
so  comfortably,  and  fingered  hia  few  shillings.  Neverthe- 
less he  still  hesitati  (1,  and  once,  unconsciously,  his  hands 
came  from  his  pockets  and  fastened  on  the  rough  stone* 
topping  the  wall. 

The  grocer's  cart  rattled  along  the  quiet  road,  and  the 
driver  called  a  greeting.  For  an  instant  Mr.  Bilby 
thought  of  hailing  the  driver  and  ordering  his  groceries 
there  and  then— which  would  save  a  walk  to  the  village 
and,  consequently,  the  inn.  But  he  merely  nodded,  and 
watched  the  cart  disappear. 

When  he  looked  round  again  he  saw  the  eyes  of  a 
young  man  fixed  curiously  upon  him.  The  young  man 
was  coming  from  the  pier,  and  he  was  a  stranger  to  Mr. 
Bilby.  Mr.  Bilby,  therefore,  was  not  a  little  surprised 
when  the  young  man,  halting  beneath  him,  and  growing 
red  in  the  face,  held  up  a  hand  and  said — 
"  Would  you  mind  my  shaking  hands  with  you  ?  " 
«  Why,  certainly  n  jt,"  stammered  the  old  man,  «  but,  sir, 

you  will  pardon  me  that  I  do  not  seem  to ^ 

"I  don't  suppose  you  know  me,  but  we  have  met 
before."  ITie  young  man  spoke  nervously.  "We  have 
met  in  Glasgow.     I'm  sure  Tm  not  mistaken." 

"  Truly  I  was  resident  in  Glasgow  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years,"  said  Mr.  Bilby,  beginning  to  recover 
6om  his  surprise,  and  assuming  his  b^  manner,  «  but  I 
am  an  old  man,  and  you,  young  sir,  will  pardon  me  that 
I  fiul  to  recoUect  your  name." 


^iinr 
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liL**"  ^'^  me  a  good  turn  once."  the  young  man 
replied  "Fve  alway.  wanted  to  thank  yrit  ^ 
more  than  a  y«r  aga  You  prevented  my  going  into  . 
pubbc-hovue  where,  in  my  rtate  at  that  time.  I  rfiould 
probably  have  ended  m  making  a  fool  of  my^lf.  Thank 
you,  thank  you  very  much."  He  took  Mr.  BilW*  hand 
■gain,  wrung  it,  and  went  on  his  way. 

Mr.  Bilby  looked  raediUtively  after  him 
^    "Now  that  i.  a.   it  .hould  be,"  he  muttered  at  Lut 

I  mice  did  him  a  good  turn,  he  mid,  and  now ^"  He 

left  h«  place  at  the  wall  and  took  up  the  hoe.  «  High  time 
I  wa.  weeding  these  lettuces.  If  Miss  Lennox  caUrf  now, 
she  would  be  disappointed." 

.^  ^^'***^'"  "P*"**^  ^  ''°°'  °'  **">  li»«»7  two 
"Ruth." 

"  Yes,  Maiy.     Come  in ! " 
«  Ruth." 
"What  is  it?" 
«  Oh,  Ruth  ! " 

"Is  wiything  wrong?"    Miss  Lennox  rose  ftom  the 
wntmg-table. 

"  I— I  don't  know.    Ruth— dear  Ruth." 

"  Tm  coming,  Mary." 

"Ruth— no,    don't    come    yet-listen !    Some  one  is 
comii^  up  the  avenue.     It-it's  Mr.  Balmain,  Ruth." 

Oh!    said  Ruth   to  herself.      Then,   "Would  you 
mmd  askmg  Beatrice  to  show  him  up  here?" 

"Oh,  I  cant ! "    With  a  strange  bubbling  sound  the 

'^"^^  "^^^^^  *°  ^^'  ''«^'">  f'^  ""  her  knees, 
and  stuffed  her  head  beneath  the  bedclothes.  After  alTit 
IS  only  the  hopelessly  insane  who  never  lose  their  wits. 

Miss  I^nnox  frowned  and  went  to  ring  the  belL    But 
with  her  hand  on  the  rope,  she  changed  her  mind.     She 
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WH  the  K«nd  of  footrtep.  on  th.  gr.vel,  ui«ler  the  open 
^w     Go.ng  qmckljr  to  the  window,  Ae  put  o«t  W 

^  Good-m^ng.  Dick-    Will  y^  come  right  up  t 

Then  Ae  jtood  b«k  from  the  window,  her  h«Kl  at  her 
J!^  '"J'P*  P-^ »""  ««-«.  in  .  linen  d«„  of. 


heliotrope  shade,  very  erect 
She  heaid  hi.  .tep  on  the  .tair,  and,  nerving  hen^lf,  went 

"  How  d'you  do,  Dick  ?  " 
"  How  d'you  do,  Ruth  ?  " 

two  "Will  you  sit  here,  or  by  the  window?" 

**°  "Thanks." 

He  seated  himself  against  the  table  in  the  centn  of  the 
room. 

Ruth  took  Ver  accustomed  window  seat    There  was  a 

Sr*""  "'"*  «he  reflected  that  he  looked  older,  but 
decidedly  stronger  and  healthier. 

"Tve  just  been  writing  to  Fred,"  she  remarked.  «I 
had  a  letter  from  him  yestenlay  evening.  He  mentioned 
that  you  might  come  to-day." 

"Oh! "murmured  the  young  man.     "He  told  me  on 
Sunday  night  that  you   were  away  on  Mondays  or  I 
should  have  come  yesterday.    1  «.  ted  to  thank  you  for 
your  telegram,  Ruth-to  thank  you  on  Mark's  account  as 
well  as  my  own.    It  was  more  than  kind  of  you." 
"  And  the  great  experiment .' " 
"  No  doubt  Fred  told  you  how  that  ended." 
"  No.    He  said  you  would  tell  me." 
Dick  smiled  sadly.     «It  isn't  like  Fred  to  leave  the 
disagrewble  to  another.     I  thought  he  would  have  spared 
""«  aC7«  '^I*""'^^*  was  a  failure_a  complete  faUme." 
^!     she  said.     "Tm  very  sorry.     I   wish  I  had 
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miut  limply  have  iiriuted 


not  lent  the  telegnun.    It 
you." 

"  No,  it  didn't  «lo  that  You  we,  I  didnt  open  it  untU 
we  knew  the  rciiult— it  came  almoat  at  the  moment  of 
maldng  the  test— and '^ 

"  Wowe  and  wone  I    Dick,  I  am  iony." 

"  Heaie,  don't  be  KMry."  He  lifted  his  c«ie  to  her 
suddenly,  unexpectedly,  and,  to  her  annoyance,  she  had  to 
drop  her  eyes.  « Please,  dont  be  sony,"  he  rapeated. 
"It  was  the  experiment,  not  your  good  wish,  that  was 
useless.  FnA  made  rather  an  original  suggestion,  and,  if 
you  don't  mind,"— he  smiled— "I  shall  act  on  it" 

"What  was  Fred's  suggestion  ?" 

"  It  was  to  the  eiTect  that  I  should  oonsidar  the  tel^nm 
as  holding  good  for  the  next  experiment— if  that  ever 
comes  olT.    Do  you  mind?" 

"Of  course  not,?  she  replied  a  little  hurriedly.  "But 
why  do  you  speak  so  doubtfully  ?  You  and  Mr.  Renfrew 
are  not  beaten  by  one  failure." 

"No;  but  Tm  beginning  to  be  afraid  Fm  a  bit  ot  a 
Jonah."  He  gave  a  sony  laugh.  "Of  course  we  must 
try  again— as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  started  another  attempt 
yesterday.  Some  months  hence  we  shall  probably  have 
another  test"  He  paused,  and  added,  "Well,  Fve  got 
your  telegram,  anyway— and  your  friei^ship." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  and  tumej  her  face  to  the  window. 

For  a  Lttle  space  he  watched  her  profile.  She  felt  his 
eyes,  and  the  colour  crept  up  her  face.  She  grew  angry 
with  herself,  and  the  colour  deepened.  She  wondered  if 
she  had  been  too  friendly,  if  Dick  was  misunderstanding 
her.  He  must  not  be  allowed  to  think  that  she  still 
cared  for  him,  except  as  a  friend.  She  must  find  a  safer 
subject  What  should  she  talk  about?  What?  Oh,  she 
must  think  of  something  quickly !  It  was  ridiculous  of 
her  to  sit  so  dumb,  to  let  her  ideas  whirl  about  in  an 
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idiotic  d«ce.  It  w«.  childidil  She  Iwd  m«io  «ach  • 
•o-ible  beginnin(f_«,d  now,  .Ul  at  once,  .ho  felt  helplc«, 
without  nimmm,  to  carry  on  the  «mple«t  converMtion. 

Ah,  Ruth,"  wid  Dicit,  almoit  to  himself,  «it'«  iraod 
to  Me  you  again."  " 

Heaven  tend  her  .omcthing  to  say  I  Out  yonder  wa> 
the  motor-boat  at  ita  mooringn.  Every  one  wa.  tallcinff  ol 
motor-boat.  then.  And-rfie  dan;u'tl  Might  a.  well 
tallc  of  love.  The  garden  ?  Perhap.  .he  might  «y  »me- 
thing  about  the  garden.  ...  But  what  ?  .  .  . 

"Ruth,  why— why  did  you  make  me  m>  indebted  to 
yoii  ?" 

«  Oh,  you  mustn't  talk  about  that !  All  that  i.  part  • " 
•he  med,  and  again  groped  desperately  for  something  elw 
to  talk  about. 

Tve  never  thanked  you,"  he  went  on.  «  But  dtm't  think 
I  am  ungrateful  Perhaps  I'm  not  so  grateful  as  I  ought 
to  be.     Perhaps  I_love  you  too  much  to  be  grateful." 

"  Oh,  you  murtn't ! "  she  whispered. 

"Suffer  me  for  the  last  time.  I'm  in  an  unhappy 
poMtion,  Ruth.  I'm  in  debt  to  you,  and  I'm  in  love  wiS 
you.  I  want  you  to  try  to  believe  the  recond  rtatement. 
Your  belief  in  that  is  the  one  thing  that  can  make  the 
debt  less  unbearable  until  it  is  paid— and  afterwards. 
Poor  old  Fred— he  would  die  for  either  of  us,  I  think— 
thought  he  had  persuaded  me  to  go  to  Faiqwrt  o  thank 
you  for  the  telegram.  WeU,  Ruth,  for  me  that  was  as 
good  an  excuse  as  any.  But  I  came  to  Fairport  to-day  to 
say  I  loved  you— to  beg  you  to  take  my  wrad  for  that 
It's  all  I  can  give  you.  Will  you  take  it  ?  It's  not  as  if 
I  expected  anything  in  return." 

He  waited,  but  she  made  no  response,  unless  the  droop 
of  her  head  meant  assent  She  had  prayed  to  hear  the 
words,  a:.d  when  the  words  came  fiom  him  at  last,  they 
rtuniied  her.  ' 
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a;a  !i."*^'  ^  "^  ^  •**^  **''"8'  t~-  At  ihe  flnt  I 
dM  think  of  your  money  before  you«elf,  md  you  oouW 
not  de.piK  me  more  than  I  dei.pi«,  myielf.  But  it 
wmt  long  till  my  puniihment  begwi—tiU  I  loved  you 
more  thm  Mything  in  the  world.  I  loved  you  dewlT  • 
y^  .go.  Ruth  «d  I  loved  you  f«  mo«.  newly  t«. 
month,  ago,  when  you  «t  when  you  an  .itting  iww- 
Md^would  not  give  me  »  much  a.  the  touch  of  your 

«Oh,Dick,dontl- 

«  Ah  I  you  are  kind,  Ruth.  You  cant  help  being  kind. 
And  now  I  love  you  a  thouwid  times  more  than  ever 
Believe  it,  Ruth— oh,  you  munt  believe  it!  ...  I  ought 
not  to  have  come  to^y_l  ,mppo«,  I  ought  to  be 
"h«med  ,n  your  pre«nce.  Yet  Fm  not,  Ruth-not  the 
leart  Mbamed.  Fm  ro  sure  of  my  love  for  you.  And 
•ome  day  the  debt  ,wiU  be  p«d.  I  ought  not  to  have 
come  to-day,  but  I  wanted  you  to  believe,  and-and  I  was 
rtarving  for  the  sight  of  you.  It's  awfU,  Ruth,  to  think 
that  I  won  you  and  then  lost  you— God  knows  it's  awfij. 
1-here  18  no  peace  for  me,  longing  for  what  Fve  lost,  day 
and  m^V  ' 

He  threw  his  arms  outstretched  on  the  table  and  hid 
hw  fcce  u  them— but  only  for  a  moment  Rising  ahrupUy. 
he  drew  near  to  her.  "^  '' 

,"^U^  •*"«'«'  «"*.  and  Fll  go.    Spaw  me  a  little 
of  the  dishonour.     Give  me  your  hand  for  a  sign." 

Ov«  the  garden  brooded  the  noontide  hush ;  the  sound 
of  bees  seemed  to  deepen  rather  than  disturb  it  For  the 
"pace  of  a  few  quick  breaths  the  green  swam  before  the 
woman  s  eyes,  a  numbness  overcame  her  beinir 

"Ruth!"  ** 

She  turned  to  him,  her  eyes  like  the  mist-grey  loch 
^J^ck,"  she  cried  weakly,  «you  are  just  breaking  my 
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»a7^  %"Z'  I  ^''  ■"" '    Why  did  you  co«e  .t 

wo^ld^"*^''"^  '"^  °««  "»"  -nythii^inth. 
her  fin««  aL!!  t*^        ^*  "P"*"*  *°  *""  '"'.  "he  tore 

She  hud  hold  of  the  do,.r-handle,  but  did  not  turn  it 

voice      "rrLnr  '  T'  t  ''"^  •"  •  ^'^ 
vo  ce.       rve  hardly  enough  to  live  on,  and  111  have  te 

^  the  motor-boat,  which  I  haven't  b^H,  in  for  a  l!^ 

^ed  old  debt  than  you  do  for  me,  and  Fm  an  utt«^ 

fool  of  a  woman,  and  you,  Dick No,  no!    Don? 

come  near  mel    Let  me  go!"  ^^ 

And  ihe  was  in  his  arms. 


"I  don't" 

"  But  you  allowed " 

"  I  didn't" 

"  Ruth,  let  me  see  your  eyes." 
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It  MMMd  to  him  T«y  long  till  Umt  mm  Uftod  to  hit. 
•nd  then  hk  eye*  grew  wet  alia 

»  Huth,"  he  Mid.  quirering, »  an  you  radlT  mine  anin  t 
Tell  me  ItV  tnie,  for  r»e  be«  the  kmeliert  mu  in  all  the 
world  without  you." 

She  did  not  lay  ihe  had  been   the  londiert  woman. 

for  e»en  then  ihe  had  lort  ielf  in  her  eoUdtude  for 
him. 

"  Dear  DicJc !  -  ihe  whiiperad. 

They  talked  of  many  things  until  Dick,  with  a  gnMa, 
bunt  out  with  the  announcement— 

"  But,  dtmnat,  I  haven't  a  penny." 

Ruth  laughed  a<  the  had  not  kughed  tor  nearly  a  year. 
"Would  you  give  it  tor  my  thought*,  if  you  had  P" 

"  Yee.  I  would.    But,  Ruth " 

"Well,  ni  teU  you  them  for  nothing.  I  was  only 
thmking  that  my 'life  wiU  be  wonderftd  with  watching 
your  luoceiis  Dick."  .he  Mid  Ayly.  «  Fm  gUd  Fm  going 
to  be  with  you  horn  the  veiy  beginning." 

"Ah,  my  dear,  you  put  it  meet  sweetly.  But,  you 
know,  how  the  world " 

"Hates  originality!  Still,  Dick,  if  you'd  prefer"— 
■he  waved  her  hand  expressively— "to  be  a  penny 
novelette  hero  to  a  dear  novel  one—" 

"  Fm  not  built  for  any  «)rt  of  hero,"  he  said,  smiling  in 
•pjte  of  himself.  « I  only  know  that  I  cant  do  without 
you,  you  wonderful,  lovable  woman." 

Presently  she  remembered  Miss  Cruicklanks,  and 
departer'  to  tell  her  the  news. 

"But  why  have  you  been  crying?"  she  mildly  inquired, 
after  the  embraces  were  over. 

"Joy,"  replied  the  little  spinster.  "Whenever  I  mw 
him  coming  up  the  avenue.  I  knew  it  was  going  to  be  all 
ri^t  Fve  been  crying  ever  since.  I  never  was  so  happy. 
I  always  felt  thai  you  and  he  had  only  to  meet  to  come 
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ftthw  (MM  from  Lame.  Youll  e««M.  my  «U«n«i  fr«m 
mt  minor.  "Oh,  mercy  I  wor»  thui  I  imuiiMd!  L«.« 
b!r2?[,y  Sr.tli;."'''""-*  •^J'  "'-J'  "*•    ra  Uy  to 

«Ail«  CnUgr  Mked  Dick,  milling. 
vU^^     me«  twelve  hou«.  ^  we've  no  p«,. 
uiZ  ^  3™"  ^Wceyour  holiday,  well  g„  the^*^ 

"WtUl^r-    ^'-^t-beoneofmyrbition.. 

™Vt)S?''/'"'°*\..*'^    Uughed  contentedly.     "One 
cMt  think  of  evetything.     Shall  I  steer  DiVt  ?    m„ 
take  the  tiUer.     I'm  la^.-     ""'""*'' ""^k  ?    No;  you 

"  But  where  do  jou  wiah  to  go,  Ruth  ?  " 

"(Ml,  luiyvhere." 

He  Icol..^  at  her  seriously 

"D«.'  Ruth,  ni  try  to  be  a  little  worthy  of  you  «,me 

through  a  lot  of  worrj.  „ml  tnmble  before  I  can  nwkc  ev^ 
a  fiur  mcome.  We  may  have  to  go  abn.ad,T^ ';:" 
wooH  ha>.  to  give  „p  »11  y„„  ea^,  ^^^  ^  ^ 
i«aUy  do  it  for  my  sake  r'  '  ' 

Tlle  lender,  kindly  haae  was  about  them,     l-hey  wm 
alone  m  the  world.  ' 

•V  >t .  .  .but  you  remember  .  .  .  you  ,„  Je  me  wy  it  l«t 
year.    And.  «,mehow,  I  dont  think  the  p.x>mi  JL  ev^r 
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^^  tt.  d.y.  of  «y  tihr-U  ami  what  f« 
"YwiOidu    And  thrt  fa  tvwythJng.- 
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